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A Review of the World 





EARLY the whole American people 
developed almost overnight last month 
into one stupendous debating society. 
The subject of debate is the cost of liv- 

ing. Every newspaper and magazine in the land 
has joined the society. Congress, several of the 
executive departments at Washington, govern- 
ors and state legislatures are all clamoring for 
the floor in order to tell what they know and, 
about as often, to tell what they don’t know. 
College professors, railroad presidents, labor 
leaders and women suffragists have been add- 
ing to the din of discussion, hurling statistical 
tables and mystical symbols called “index num- 
bers” from one side of the continent to the 
other in glorious profusion. The “plain people,” 
who could not make their voices heard in any 
other way, have been getting into the game by 
combining into “meat boycotts.” About one 
thousand and one vari- "ays 
~ "Tae 
ous and diverse causes . : 
of high prices have al- 
ready been discovered, 
ranging from trusts 
and the tariff down to 
the American hen, that 
is being trained, so Dr. 
Wiley tells us, to lay 
smaller and_ smaller 
eggs! It is one of the 
most surprising exhi- 
bitions that history, we 
venture to say, has 
ever recorded of the 
ease and celerity with 
which the public senti- 
ment of a great com- 
monwealth can be fo- 
cused, through its peri- 
odical mediums, upon 
a great social problem. 


LL the sciences, we 
are told, must be 
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STYLES WE MAY SEE IN THE NEAR FUTURE 
IF THE BOYCOTT IDEA ON 
SPREADS TO CLOTHING 
SHOES, AS SUGGESTED 
—Handy in Duluth News-Tribune, 


translated into mathematical terms before we 
can be sure of their conclusions. Even so 
those who try to solve our problems of social 
science begin usually with statistics. We all 
know that it costs more to live than it has cost 
for many years, but how much more confident 
and certain we feel about it when we are given 
a table of statistics—even if we but dimly un- 
derstand it—that tells us the same thing. Let 
us, therefore, revel for a few minutes in sta- 
tistics. They comfort us greatly in such a 
crisis as this, especially when they contain 
numerous decimals. The Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, in response to a request from 
the Senate, has presented “a mass of figures,” 
giving comparisons of the cost of living dur- 
ing the last ten years. The wholesale price of 
bread, it appears, has increased in that period 
25 per cent.; Elgin butter, 29.8 per cent.; new- 
laid eggs, 39.8; fresh 
beef, 11.8; salt beef, 
41.9; bacon, 54.5; ham, 
21.9; milk, 30; pota- 
toes, 70; beans, 59.7; 
cheese, 26.9; lard, 63.3; 
dressed mutton, 21.4. 
The retail prices have 
increased to a some- 
what less extent. There 
have been very few 
decreases. Sugar has 
decreased 8.1 per cent. ; 
tea, 31.6; spices, 35.9. 
Rio coffee has been 
nearly stationary, the 
increase being but 5 
per cent. 


T= figures are 

fairly eloquent ; but 
what we like to talk 
about most, in a dis- 
cussion of this kind, 
is “index numbers.” 


MEAT 
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The name itself has such a scientific sound and 
the numbers always have at least four decimal 
figures. One may question and distrust sta- 
tistics that can boast but one decimal figure. 
One can not doubt or distrust them when they 
proudly parade four decimals. Bradstreet’s has 
kept a record of prices on ninety-six commodi- 
ties for many years. The wholesale prices alone 
are considered, because the retail prices fluc- 
tuate too widely. From these wholesale prices 
are calculated the “index numbers” which tell 
us what we want to know. They show that 
the cost of living has reached the highest point 
ever recorded for this country. The ninety- 
six commodities are grouped into thirteen 
classes. Here are the “index numbers” for 
seven of these classes, which include fifty-nine 
commodities entering most widely into per- 
sonal consumption : 


July1, Marchi, Jan.1, 
1896. 1907. 1910. 
$0.0524 $0.0817 $o.1050 
0.1855 ~ 3315 .4010 
1. 3019 - 1049 -3577 
.8250 .1975 . 2850 
5799 -7369 2.7333 
.0048 .0080 . 0069 
. 2082 3428 3728 


Breadstuffs 

Live stock 
Provisions 

Hides and leather 
Textiles 

Coal and coke 





277 ).8033 $7.2617 

That is to say, to buy equivalent amounts of 
these commodities, you would have had to pay 
$4.2177 in 1896, $6.8033 in 1907; today you 
have to pay $7.2617. Memorize those figures 
and produce them in an incidental sort of way 
the next time this subject comes up for dis- 
cussion and you will establish yourself as an 
authority at once. These figures carry us 
down to the beginning of the year only. The 
months of January and February show a turn- 
ing of the tide. There has been a slight de- 
crease in the index numbers for those months. 


UT of the numerous causes assigned for 
this rise in prices, one in particular com- 
mands far the largest weight of authority on 
its side. That is the increased production of 
gold. If one of our statesmen had fallen into 
a Rip Van Winkle sleep about the time of the 
first McKinley campaign, when the free silver 
discussion was at its acutest stage, and should 
wake up today, he would hardly be able to be- 
lieve his ears when he heard that in twelve 
years we had passed from a political crisis 
caused by a scarcity of the monetary metal 
into an economic crisis—if that is not too em- 
phatic a term—caused by such an abundance 
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of gold that its demonetization is being dis- 
cussed as a possibility of the near future. The 
insufficiency of the supply of gold alone to 
meet the monetary needs of the world was the 
basic argument of all the advocates of free 
silver. The over-abundance of gold is now the 
favorite reason given by political economists 
for the rise in prices. The gold production of 
the world in 1896 was approximately $202,- 
251,600. That for 1909 was approximately 
$445,000,000—an increase of 120 per cent. Ac- 
cording to Professor Taussig, of Harvard, this 
is “the fundamental cause of the general rise 
in prices which has taken place during the last 
decade in all civilized countries.” His view 
was thus stated in a symposium of political 
economists published two months ago by the 
New York Journal of Commerce. With him 
agree Professors Sumner, Fisher and Day, of 
Yale; Professor Seligman, of Columbia; Pro- 
fessors Willcox and Jenks, of Cornell; Pro- 
fessor Crook, of Amherst; Professor Carver, 
of Harvard, and Professor Joseph F. Johnson, 
of New York University. Professor Kinley, 
of the University of Illinois, is almost alone 
in attributing greater importance to another 
cause—namely, “the increased cost of pro- 
duction of raw materials due to the necessity 
of resorting to inferior land, on account of the 
extension of population.” Yves Guyot, editor 
of the Journal des Economistes, of Paris, 
seems to stand alone among economic experts 
in maintaining that currency inflation has had 
“no influence” on the rise of prices. 


C= up, say the experts in effect: the 


worst is yet to come! In a paper read 
a few weeks ago before the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advance of Science, Byron W. 
Holt predicted that the continued increase in 
the production of gold and the consequent in- 
crease in the amount of money will in the 
next ten years force prices up fifty per cent. 
higher than they are now. Professor Taussig 
is also of opinion that prices will continue to 
rise, tho he does not undertake to say to what 
extent. The question whether we shall not be 
forced soon to demonetize gold even as silver 
has been demonetized, and to find a more stable 
standard of value, is raised. What would that 
supposititious statesman just waking up from 
a twelve-year sleep think of this statement 
from Professor Fisher, of Yale: “I believe 
that it is high time that we should appreciate 
the fact that gold is not a stable standard any 
more than is any other metal or commodity, 
and that its fluctuations (that is, the inverse 
fluctuations in the price levels) introduce a 
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DOWN WITH THE PRICE OF MEAT 


This is one of the meetings held by New York suffragettes in protest against the high cost of living and in 
favor of a vegetarian diet until steaks and chops break themselves of the aeroplane habit. 


gambling element into trade which is injurious, 
and which among other effects tends to pro- 
duce periodic crises.” If Mr. Holt’s prediction 
seems likely to be fulfilled—of a fifty per cent. 
increase in prices—the Springfield Republican 
foresees the necessity of an international con- 
ference for the purpose of taking steps to close 
the mints of the world to the unlimited coinage 
of the yellow metal! It does not undertake to 
tell what will then take its place. Perhaps it 
has in mind a “commodity standard” such as 
was proposed by Professor Jevons years ago 
and has from time to time been favored by 


other economists. 
I" THE increased production and therefore 
the decreased relative value of gold, by 
which all prices are measured, is the “funda- 
mental cause” of the rise in prices (even as 
the shortening of the foot-rule by one-fifth 
would make a five-foot man into a six-footer) 
there are contributory causes, and it is upon 
these that most of the energy in the popular 
discussion is expended. James J. Hill sets one 
of these causes forth epigrammatically. The 
trouble, he thinks, is “not so much the high cost 
of living as the cost of high living.” In other 
words, in America at least, our extravagance 
has made demands upon the products of land 
and labor which have outrun the supply. The 
production of food-stuffs has more than kept 
pace, according to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, with the increase of population. The 


production of wheat, corn, potatoes, cotton, 
sheep, swine, and cattle has not only been 
greater in the last few years than it was ten 
or twenty years ago, but it has been greater 
per capita. It has not, however, kept pace 
with our “extravagant” consumpticn. This 
explanation is the one that seems to find espe- 
cial favor among railroad men. Not only Mr. 
Hill, but President Ripley, of the Santa Fe 
road, and President Brown, of the New York 
Central, lay particular stress upon it, and upon 
the necessity of intensive farming to avert 
disastrous results. This extravagance, insists 
Mr. Ripley, is “the paramount cause.” Most 
housewives, he charges, “will pay three or four 
times as much for foods done up in fancy 
packages as they will for the same foods with- 
out frills’—which, if a fact, accounts for an 
increased consumption of “the frills” but not 
of the food! Mr. Brown indicts the farmers, 
not the housewives. Where England produces 
32 bushels of wheat to the acre, on an average, 
France 20, Germany 28, the Netherlands 34, 
we, with at least equal natural fertility of soil 
and an equally favorable climate, produce less 
than 14 bushels. Our average yield of pota- 
toes is 85 bushels an acre; that of Germany, 
Belgium and Great Britain is 250 bushels. 
“There is no alternative,’ Mr. Brown insists; 
“we must increase production per acre by 
more intelligent methods or we must face the 
relentless certain day when we shall not pro- 
duce food enough to supply our necessities.” 
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THE GROUNDHOG CAME OUT AND DECIDED 
IT WASN’T GOOD WEATHER FOR HOGS 
—Thorndike in Baltimore American. 


RECENT writer—Robert Shackleton, in 
The Saturday Evening Post—gives us 
some interesting specifications in regard to the 
growth of extravagance. In ten years the 
number of manicure establishments in New 
York City has trebled. There are twice as 
many Turkish and Russian baths now as then, 





TURN ABOUT IS FAIR PLAY 
—Carter in N, Y. American. 
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with higher charges and more customers for 
each. Where one man wore silk stockings ten 
years ago, twenty-five wear them now. One 
store in New York carries in stock two hun- 
dred varieties of silk stockings for men and 
three hundred for women. Twenty times as 
much money is spent in fashionable restau- 
rants. In ten years silk importations in this 
country have doubled; that of furs has more 
than doubled; that of laces and embroideries 
has increased from fourteen to thirty-four 
millions of dollars. Champagne and other 
sparkling wines have more than doubled in the 
same time. And yet, despite this free spend- 
ing, the savings banks of the country have in- 
creased from 987 in 1899 to 1,703 in 1909. The 
numbe1 of depositors has increased from 
5,687,818 to 8,831,863, and the average deposit 
of each has increased from $392 to $420. Even 
with this advance, the savings banks now hold 
but one-fourth of the total bank deposits of 
the country and ten years ago they had nearly 
one-third. It is estimated by trade journals 
that we will make and sell this year automo- 
biles to the value of $280,000,000; and our 
market for diamonds, since the panic of 1907, 
has aroused the astonishment of the world. 
“Why should prices be reduced,” Mr. Shackle- 
ton asks, “in an era of eagerness to spend?” 





nye extravagance and gold are not the only 

culprits. Anyone who has read tariff lit- 
erature for any length of time is aware that 
there is no evil under the sun, industrial, so- 
cial, political or moral, that can not be plaus- 
ibly attributed to a tariff system by its oppo- 
nents. We have long been taught in this 
country that a protective tariff is the mother 
of all kinds of ills in the body politic, and the 
people of Great Britain are now receiving 
copious instruction to the effect that free 
trade is a similar brooder of iniquities. It was 
inevitable that the tariff should be blamed for 
high prices. The National Association of the 
United Master Butchers calls for “immediate 
steps to have the duty on all live stock re- 
pealed.” It seems that there is a duty of 27% 
per cent. on cattle, $1.50 per head on swine and 
the same on sheep. Fresh meat has a duty of 
1% cents a pound, live poultry 3 cents, dead 
poultry 5 cents, hams and bacon 4 cents. On 
eggs, butter, wheat and flour there are tariff 
duties. The president of the New York Mer- 
cantile Exchange believes that the removal of 
these duties would materially help to reduce 
prices. “Everybody who really applies his 
mind to the subject,” says the Duluth Herald, 
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BLAMING THE TARIFF FOR HIGH PRICES 


“knows right now why living is high. It is 
high because of oppressively exorbitant tariff 
taxes, and because of the exactions of the few 
who control the finances and industry of the 
country, and who use their power to squeeze 
vast profits out of the necessities of the peo- 
ple. The remedies are tariff revision and reg- 
ulation of industry in the interests of the 
people.” Even Cardinal Gibbons has entered 
into the free-for-all discussion, saying, “I am 
persuaded and inclined to believe that our high 
tariff has a great deal to do with the exorbi- 
tant cost of things necessary for life.” 


| IS pointed out by others that we are ex- 

porters, not importers, of those food prod- 
ucts on which the rise in price is most marked, 
and that the tariff therefore can have nothing 
to do with it all. Cotton, remarks the New 
York Press, has been going up without any 
tariff duty, and so has anthracite coal. Sugar 
is dearer tho the duty has been reduced. Shoes 
are actually mounting upward since hides were 
placed on the free list. The Chicago Tribune, 
one of the “insurgent” Republican papers on 
the tariff, maintains, nevertheless, that “the 
tariff cannot be blamed for the advance in the 
cost of living,” inasmuch as the rates have not 
been materially changed for a dozen years. 
The Wall Street Journal agrees that there has 
been little direct effect from the tariff, but it 
finds that it has had considerable to do in 
another way, namely, in “the indirect impair- 
ment of the sources of food production in 
this country by diverting labor from the land 
to the factory.” Senator Clapp, of Minnesota, 
one of the “insurgents” in the upper house, 
maintains that the new tariff bill has had an 
effect on prices all along the line. He is quoted 
as follows: “It was generally understood that 
the tariff was in general an increase. The 
increase did not affect everything, of course; 
but when the prices were raised by the people 
whose rates had been increased, other people 
were compelled to raise their prices in keep- 
ing. The thing started with the tariff increases 
and is going all along the line apparently.” 
This view of the case, so the Cincinnati Times- 
Star thinks, takes a long stretch of the im- 
agination, inasmuch as the cost of living “has 
been going up in every modern country for a 
number of years,” including free-trade Eng- 
land. “As a matter of fact,” it insists, “the 
Payne tariff bill was a real revision down- 
ward. If the tariff alone had an influence upon 
the cost of living in this country, things would 
be cheaper today than they were a year ago.” 


WILL IT COME TO THIS? 
—Rehse in St. Paul Pioneer-Press. 


NOTHER defender of the tariff against 
this charge of raising the cost of living, 

so far at least as meat is concerned, is Senator 
Lodge. He finds the cause in “an artificial 
combination.” He regards the question, so 
far as it pertains to prices of meat, as “the 
simplest economic proposition in the world”: 


“We are great beef producers. There are only 
three countries in the world that have edible ani- 






























































CHEER UP! MAYBE TEDDY WILL BUST THE 


MEAT TRUST WHEN HE GETS HOME! 
—Plaschke in Louisville Post, 
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mals to export—this country, Australia and the 
Argentine. Now, that being the case, the mere 
removal of the duty will not affect the price of 
beef, because we do not import beef. We cannot 
import beef from countries that have no surplus 
to export. We are the exporters of beef. It 
brings it back to exactly what I said, that you 
have to deal with the difficulty of an artificial com- 
bination. You cannot reach them through the 
tariff. I wish you could. If you could reach them 
through the tariff I should be most happy to see 
that duty taken off, but there is no use in under- 
taking to fool the people about it. If you take the 
duty off of beef you do not affect the power of 
that trust to raise the price of beef to the Amer- 
ican people one particle.” 


The Springfield Republican does not dis- 
pute this reasoning; but it urgently requests 
the Senator to tell us why, then, the duties on 
meat were ever imposed and why they are re- 
tained, intimating that the only possible rea- 
son is to fool the farmers. Some interesting 
statistics have, in the midst of the controversy, 
come from the bureau of statistics in Wash- 
ington. These figures show that since the 
Payne-Aldrich bill went into effect, a larger 
percentage of imports has come in duty free 
than under any other tariff in our history, with 
the single exception of 1890, when sugar was 
admitted free. The percentage of free im- 
ports by months is given as follows: August, 
46.32; September, 49.25; October, 50.61; No- 
vember, 54.11; December, 55.96. The prin- 
cipal articles in this free list were hides and 
skins, India rubber, pig-tin, raw silk, fibers, 
cotton, copper, coffee, tea, cocoa, chemicals, 
art works and undressed furs. 


peers up a scrap of paper a few weeks 

ago, Fred W. Sebelin, foreman of a 
factory in Cleveland, Ohio, wrote out a reso- 
lution to the effect that he would not eat meat 


for thirty days. He had been chatting with 
some of the men under him about the high 
prices of food. That little scrap of paper was 
enough to start a sort of national conflagra- 
tion. At the dining table that day twenty 
other foremen signed the same resolution and 
formed themselves into a “meat-strike com- 
mittee.” The next day 466 signatures were 
added by the men in the factory. The meat- 
boycott had begun. Within a week 100,000 
persons in Cleveland had taken the pledge. The 
spread of the movement is thus described by 
Mr. Ralph D. Paine in Colliers: 


“From Denver to the Atlantic Coast and south 
to New Orleans, mass-meetings were held, labor 
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unions were endorsing the movement, and the 
meat boycott pledge was being signed by hundreds 
of thousands of men and women. In Baltimore a 
campaign button was adopted with the slogan: 
‘I don’t eat meat. Do you?’ Staid Boston crowded 
her venerable Faneuil Hall to the doors, while 
clergymen, educators, and business men of solid 
station framed 1 resolution demanding ‘some ac- 
tion by the State and National Governments— 
either legislative or otherwise—which shall reduce 
the prices of the necessaries of life to a reasonable 
level.’ In the same week the Federal Government 
was putting the Beef Trust on trial charged with 
violating the Sherman Law; a grand jury in New 
York City was investigating the control of the 
meat and milk supply; the Missouri Legislature 
was considering similar action, and the National 
Congress was discussing the need of overhauling 
the general problem of high prices.” 


The contagion spread rapidly. What may 
be considered a comic climax was the action 
of the prisoners in the Chenango county jail, 
New York, who refused the meat furnished 
them by the sheriff and drew up a petition ask- 
ing him to cut it out of the bill-of-fare! 


ia TWO weeks’ time, reports were coming 

from all directions of a decline in prices. 
Baltimore reported a falling off of sales to 
the extent of 25 per cent. and a consequent 
drop in prices. In Pittsburg the packers re- 
ported a falling off of one-half in the demand. 
New York rejoiced in a drop of five cents in 
the retail prices. The small butchers in many 
places began to put up their shutters, sixty of 
them closing up on one day in Pittsburg. 
Dealers in eggs and milk and butter and other 
commodities began to fear a similar boycott 
and prices in their products began to fall also. 
By this time the farmers as well as the packers 
were beginning to get uneasy. In central 
Kansas a leading dealer in live stock issued a 
circular to ten thousand fellow-farmers call- 
ing a meeting to organize a counter boycott 
in opposition to all labor unions that partici- 
pated in a boycott on farm products. And in 
St. Louis a movement was started to organize 
a general consumers’ trust on permanent lines. 
Never in recent years has a popular agitaticn 
swept so swiftly over the land. The general 
feeling seems to be that it will just as swiftly 
subside. “At the best,” remarks the New York 
Times, it is no more than “an hysterical and 
temporary outburst of resentment and im- 
patience.” The Chicago Tribune calls it “a 
spasmodic protest, not a remedy.” Similarly, 
the Springfield Republican thinks it is not to 
be taken seriously except by politicians. Most 
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people, it thinks, have sense enough to do 
their own economizing on their own motion, 
and those who require the moral support of 
large association with others in such matters 
never last long in their intentions. As a mat- 


ter of fact, prices are already going up again. 


UT a more serious view of the possibilities 

of the movement is taken in other quar- 

ters. A circular letter issued by a prominent 
house in New York, members of the Con- 
solidated Stock Exchange, while expressing 
the view that the boycott is a “mad” affair, 
foresees far-reaching political results. It says: 


“When the people are thoroly aroused on any 
question the politicians are certain to get busy in 
that direction. Scores of congressional and legis- 
lative investigations are being instituted. All, or 
nearly all, will be conducted by men without eco- 
nomic knowledge or ability to recognize funda- 
mental causes. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
will be spent and voluminous reports will be filled 
with figures and facts, mostly foolish, unrelated 
and undigested, all to no purpose, as was the case 
when the Industrial Commission sat for several 
years and published nineteen volumes of testi- 
mony and ridiculous conclusions.” 


The Wall Street Journal sees great possi- 
bilities for good in the movement, not only 
because of “the change which a month’s ab- 
stinence from meat may have on the perma- 
nent habits of food consumption,” but also be- 
cause of the indication it gives that the con- 
sumers may be combined for their interests 
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in the same way that the producers are com- 
bined. It says: 

“Organization of consumers is one of the un- 
solved problems of modern economic life. Pro- 
ducers have organized in almost every class of 
Distributors have organized in practi- 
The controlling mo- 


industry. 
cally every branch of trade. 
tive has in nearly all cases been either self-preser- 
vation or profit, or both. Between self-mainten- 
ance and monopoly lie all the different degrees of 
organized effort to strengthen the position of an 
industrial or commercial interest. The only field 
in which collective bargaining has not made much 
progress hitherto is that of the consumer. It has 
often been claimed that the consuming class is 
composed of units too diverse to admit of co- 
operative effort. But the same thing was once 
said of farmers, whose unions are now a factor in 
the prices of cotton and grain, and also in con- 
trolling the marketing of their products and the 
purchase of their supplies.” 
* 
1 cK . 
HERE is trepidation in the Republican 
It is seen in Ohio. It is ob- 
vious in New York. It reveals itself 
in all the Middle West. It is re- 
flected from many angles in Washington. This 
is to be an important political year. A new 
House of Representatives is to be elected. 
Governors and other state officers are to be 
chosen in about one-half of the states. Legis- 
latures will be elected that will have the duty 
of choosing new Senators to fill one-third of 
the seats in the upper house of Congress. If 
anything like a political tidal wave should 


camp. 





Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


INVESTIGATING THE GLAVIS-BALLINGER-PINCHOT AFFAIR 


There are six senators and six representatives wrestling with the charges against Secretary Ballinger of the 


Interior Department. 


: . Senator Nelson, the chairman, is at the far end 
Sutherland, Root, Fletcher and Paynter, and the clerk of the committee. 


of the table. At his left are Senators Flint, 
At his right are Representatives McCall. 


Olmsted, Denby, Madison, James and Graham. Glavis makes no charge of corruption. His charge is ef “official misconduct. ' 
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sweep over the country this year, the Demo- 
cratic party might wake up some morning 
afterward and find itself in possession of Con- 
gress and of one-half of the state govern- 
ments. The tidal wave is not yet here, but the 
water is rising. Reports of Republican dis- 
sension are the chief topics of discussion in all 
the papers. The Republicans now have a ma- 
jority in the lower house of but 49. A change 
in twenty-five districts, out of a total of 391, 
would give a Democratic majority. Out in 
Missouri the other day a special Congressional 
election was held to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Congressman De Armond, a 
Democrat. The result was a Democratic ma- 
jority of 3,788, the largest but one given in 
that district in eighteen years. “The fact that 
it was a special election in a hopelessly Demo- 
cratic district robs the figures of some of their 
significance; but there is enough left to make 
the uneasy Republican leaders more uneasy. 
When yqu have a case of “jumps” on hand it 
takes but little to act on your nerves. 


6s ACH day,” remarks the Washington cor- 

respondent of the New York Tribune, 
“the ranks of those who admit that ‘Cannon- 
ism’ and the high cost of living are the only 
two issues which the Republicans need fear 
in the next campaign are increasing.” That 
other staunch administration organ, the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star, says warningly: “In view 


MY 
GREATLY EXAGGERATED” 
—Carter in N. Y. American. 


“REPORTS OF POLITICAL DEMISE 
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of the public excitement over the increased 
cost of living, it is quite probable that the 
Democrats will try to make their fight for the 
control of the next House altogether on the 
tariff question. This being the case, it wouldn’t 
be a bad plan for Republican newspapers all 
over the country to stop dealing in tariff 
fancies and hold themselves down to tariff 
facts between now and next November.” 
The Chicago Tribune has been taking a vote 
of the editors in twenty-six states, including 
the section as far east as Ohio, as far south 
as Tennessee and as far west as the Pacific 
coast. Out of 3,199 Republican editors re- 
sponding, only 546 were in favor of the re- 
election of Cannon for Speaker of the House, 
2,653 being opposed. The proportion of in- 
dependent editors was 31 in favor and 541 
against. Nearly as large a majority expressed 
themselves as unwilling to “indorse” the new 
tariff. Of the Republican editors, 8r2 ranged 
up in its favor, 2,686 against. The independ- 
ents voted 27 for, 577 against. In but one 
state out of the twenty-six—Missouri—is there 
a majority even of the Republican editors 
found in support of the tariff recently enacted. 
In not a state is there a majority in favor of 
Cannon’s re-election. 


TOUR of the Middle West has been made 

recently by Ray Stannard Baker for the 
purpose of ascertaining the depth as well as 
the width of the “insurgent” movement. He 
reports the results in The American Magazine 
for February, under the title, “Is the Repub- 
lican Party Breaking up?” Without exception, 
he found the old-time leaders of the party dis- 
posed to minimize and disparage the insurgent 
movement. Baker himself, however, concludes 
that the movement is in reality wider than 
either party and is disrupting both. “It is a 
deep-rooted, far-determined, slow-growing 
movement of the whole people.” Its roots, he 
finds, run back to the days of the Greenback 
and Populist parties, and “it is surprising to 
find how nearly these visionaries, demagogs 
and ‘long hairs,’ as they were called in their 
day, outlined the issues on which the insurg- 
ents of the Republican party are now stand- 
ing.” There is a general feeling in the West, 
says Mr. Baker, that the next Congress may 
be Democratic. In Kansas and, generally 
speaking, elsewhere, the insurgent elements 
are laying plans to run an independent can- 
didate in every “stand-pat” district. But the 
weakness of the whole movement is that it has 
nothing but a negative program. Says Mr. 
Saker: 








THE REPUBLICAN “SPLIT” 
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A REPUBLICAN HARMONY CHORUS 
The parlous condition of the party in New York State is a source of solicitude to national leaders. The two gentle- 


men seated are too well known to name. 


Those standing are: 


Speaker Wadsworth on the left, then, in order, Otto 


Bannard, Timothy Woodruff, Lloyd C, Griscom and Senator Depew. 


“While the people have made up their minds, 
the political expression of the insurgency is still 
a revolution, not an organization. It still fights 
in the streets with pitchforks and barricades. It 
has many leaders and no comprehensive plan of 
campaign. It is still in the anti stage—anti-Can- 
non, anti-Aldrich, anti-tariff-bill, anti-corporations. 
It declares with a loud voice what it is against, 
but it whispers and glances aside when asked how 
far it is willing to go. And it still dreads the ac- 
cusation of party disloyalty.” 


The movement is well supplied, we are told 
further, with Garrisons and Phillipses and 
Sumners. What it needs is a Lincoln. On 
which statement the Boston Herald comments 
to the effect that the Lincoln of this movement 
is due to arrive the middle of next June, com- 
ing from Africa. The demand for his leader- 
ship it interprets as “the most important factor 
in the problem of the Republican party today 
and in the immediate future.” And the Bos- 
ton Herald is decidedly not a Roosevelt paper. 


NOTHER still more sweeping review of 
political conditions is given in the New 
York Times by “a Washington Observer’— 
probably Thompson, the regular Washington 
correspondent. He finds the Republican “split” 
not confined to the West but “nation-wide.” 
“In fact,” he asserts, after reviewing state 
after state in detail, “there is not a single Re- 


publican state in which the conditions of 1881 
are not duplicated.” In 1881, it is recalled, 
the people concluded they were tired of the 
Republican party and were getting ready to 
elect Cleveland. But there is one difference 
today, the writer admits further on: “All but 
one of the conditions of 1881-2 are duplicated 
today. But there is one tremendous difference. 
There was a Democratic party in those days.” 
The split today is not on the tariff alone or 
any other one thing. California is “highly 
delighted” with the new tariff, yet “the party 
is worse split in California than anywhere 
else.” Illinois is “split wide open” and the 
break there began before the tariff was 
touched. In the East the party is as badly 
split as in the West. “It is hardly necessary 
to tell the readers of The Times about the 
chaotic condition in New York and New Jer- 
sey. But it may be news to them that the 
party in Maryland is on the way over the 
hills to the poorhouse. Even New England, a 
section to which young reporters refer as 
‘rock-ribbed,’ is split.” 


T= two regions of greatest seismic: dis- 
turbance are, however, found in Ohio 
and New York. For the first time since 
George H. Pendleton died, the Ohio Democ- 
racy “sees a rainbow and scents a square 
meal,” The Republicans there are “thoroly 
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BACK TO OHIO TO MEND THE PARTY FENCES 


Hon. Wade Ellis, assistant attorney-general of the 
United States, has resigned and gone back to the Buck- 
eye State in response to the call of a frightened party. 
He has been made executive head of the Republican 
State committee and will try to prevent the re-election 
of the Democratic governor. 


and William 
The party in 


demoralized, hopeless and sore,” 
H. Taft is held responsible. 

Ohio turns to him for aid in a political emerg- 
ency, asking who his candidate for governor 


is, and “Taft takes the statuesque attitude 
that it is none of his business.” This is not 
the Ohio way to play the game. “They still 
live under the egis of Mark Hanna there.” As 
for New York state, the Republican party en- 
ters the campaign of Ig10 “in worse shape 
than it has ever been since Roscoe Conkling 
resigned from the Senate and precipitated the 
Halfbreed-Stalwart war.” If there was an 
opposition party “worthy of the name or 
worthy of a sensible man’s vote” there would 
be another Folger landslide. Summing up the 
situation generally, this “Washington Observ- 
er” says: 

“There 1s a foolish but prevalent idea that the 
present trouble in the Republican Party is entirely 
due to a few ‘insurgents’; and an equally foolish 
and nearly as prevalent idea that it is traceable to 
+ho tariff. The actual fact is that the situation of 


1881-82 is duplicated; that the party is split not 
only on these major issues but on a thousand 
other things. In States where the tariff is per- 
fectly satisfactory the party splits on some local 
issue like patronage. In States where an insur- 
gent is a joke the party is split on local option. 
And if the party can’t find anything else to split 
on it splits on the Pinchot issue.” 


ECOGNITION of this situation is not, 

of course, confined to the scribes. Al- 
ready the Republican leaders are hard at work 
fixing up the party fences and placing sand- 
bags in the gaps of the broken dikes. The 
assistant attorney general, Wade Ellis, has 
resigned his position and gone back to Ohio, 
where he has been elected by unanimous vote 
chairman of the Republican State Executive 
Committee and is now talking harmony twen- 
ty-five hours a day. The new leader of the 
party in New York county, Lloyd C. Griscom, 
ex-ambassador and ex-minister to Persia, Ja- 
pan, Brazil and Italy, begins his work with a 
harmony meeting at which President Taft and 
Governor Hughes made harmony speeches that 
have deep undertones of alarm in them. 
“There are some,” said the Governor, “who 
look forward with perturbation, and it would 
be idle to disguise the fear and uncertainty 
which attaches to ‘events now before the pub- 
lic. But,” he continued amid applause, “this 
is not a time to retire in dismay from any dis- 
closure.” The reference here, of course, is 
to the damaging testimony brought out last 
month in the investigation before the state 
senate of the charges made by State Senator 
Conger that the newly chosen leader of the 
senate, Jotham P. Allds, had nine years ago, 
being then Republican leader of the assembly, 
demanded and received one thousand dollars 
as a bribe for killing a “strike” measure aimed 
at the bridge companies of the state. Gover- 
nor Hughes’s words were loudly cheered, but 
he himself, “the strongest asset the Republican 
party has in the state to enable it to win at the 
next election,” to quote the words of President 
Taft, has announced his unalterable intention 
to retire at the end of his present term because 
he cannot longer afford the luxury of holding 
a public office that costs him twice as much 
each year as the amount of the salary. The 
most serious feature in the situation in New 
York as well as in Ohio is admitted to be 
the difficulty of finding a candidate for gover- 
nor who can measure up to the political re- 
quirements of the case. In the last two elec- 
tions in New York state Governor Hughes’s 
popularity alone saved the state to the party. 





TAFT’S DEFENSE OF THE TARIFF 


In Ohio, Governor Harmon, the Democratic 
incumbent, has manifested a strength that is 
alarming not only the Republican state leaders 
but the national leaders as well, who see in 
him, if he is re-elected governor, a formidable 
Democratic candidate for President in 1912. 


Pyosons perceives more clearly or has 

stated more frankly the causes for party 
apprehension than Mr. Taft perceives them 
and has stated them. In the New York meet- 
ing just referred to his entire speech was a 
recognition. of the party discontent and an 
effort to defend the party record of the last 
few months. He began with a defence of the 
new tariff. “I repeat,” he said, “that this was 
a downward revision.” He again laid stress 
upon the fact that the increases of rates were 
on goods consumed to the value of less than 
one billion dollars a year, and all but $300,- 
000,000 of these are luxuries; while there are 
decreases of rate on goods consumed to the 
value of nearly five billions a year. The Presi- 
dent had, however, later statistics: 


“It is perhaps too early to institute the fairest 
comparisons between the Payne-Aldrich bill and 
the bill which preceded it, but the Payne-Aldrich 
bill has been in operation now for six months, and 
figures are at hand from which we may make a 
reasonable inference, first, as to whether it is a 
revision downward, and, second, as to its capacity 
for producing revenue, for it must be borne in 
mind that the passage of the law was demanded 
not only for the purpose of changing rates in their 
effect upon the industries of the country but also 
for the purpose of increasing the revenues, and 
the success of the measure is to be judged by its 
results in both these respects. 

“The Bureau of Statistics is authority for the 
statement that during the first six months of the 
operation of the Payne law, which has just ended, 
the average rate of duty paid on all dutiable im- 
ports was 21.09 per cent. ad valorem. The aver- 
age rate of duty paid on all imports for the same 
six months for the four preceding years under the 
Dingley law was 24.03. This would show that 
the reduction in the Payne law is 2.94 per cent. 
of the value of the goods, or that the reduction 
below the previous tariff rates is 12 per cent., 
showing a downward revision of this extent in 
those goods which are dutiable. But this is not 
all. Under the Payne law, 51.6 per cent. of the 
gross imports for the last six months have been 
entered free, while under the four years preced- 
ing, for the same six months, the free list 
amounted to 45.46 per cent. of the total importa- 
tions; so there was not only a reduction of duty 
on dutiable imports of about 12 per cent., but also 
an enlargement of about the same percentage of 
the free list,” 
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HE CAN TALK POLITICS IN SEVEN DIFFERENT 
LANGUAGES 


Lloyd C. Griscom, ex-ambassador to Japan and various 
other countries, succeeds Herbert Parsons as head of the 
N. Y. county Republican committee. He has money, 
social position, and a knowledge of French, German, 
Italian and other languages, and promises to be ‘‘on the 
job every minute. He begins with a harmony meeting 
attended by Taft and Hughes. 


S TO revenue, the President proceeded, 
the Payne tariff—he does not call it the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff—shows an _ average 
monthly increase of 26 per cent. over the 
Dingley tariff, which is a larger increase than 
that of population. He reiterates that “the 
present customs law is the best customs law 
that has ever been passed,” its “one substantial 
defect” being “the failure to reduce woolens.” 
He proceeds to lay upon the newspapers of 
the country the blame for a widespread mis- 
understanding of the facts, clearly implying 
a selfish reason on their part. The reduction 
on print paper was from $6.00 to $3.78, or 
about 37 per cent. This item was one that 
affected the counting-rooms of the newspapers, 
and their proprietors “had associated them- 
selves together, like other interests, for the 
purpose of securing a reduction of the tariff.” 
The President adds; “The failure to make a 
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larger reduction showed itself clearly in the 
editorial columns of a great number of the 
newspapers, whatever their party predilection. 
The amount of misrepresentation to which 
the tariff bill, in its effect as a downward re- 
vision bill, was subjected has never been ex- 
ceeded. in this country, and it will doubtless 
take the actual operation of the tariff bill for 
several years to show to the country exactly 
what the legislation and its effect are.” 





6 le other pledges of the national Repub- 
lican platform, Mr. Taft declares, are in 
a fair way to be kept—those, that is, that per- 


a % 
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“JOE’S A GOOD FELLOW,” BUT— 


His name is Joe Allds. He was recently elected Re- 
publican leader of the New York Senate. Now he 
stands pilloried before the world by a fellow Senator as 
having demanded and received a bribe of $1,000 a few 
years ago while in the Assembly. The direct evidence 
shows that there were others, and the uppermost question 
in New York politics is how far the disclosures are to 
reach, 
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tain to postal savings banks, to further regu- 
lation of railways, to a modification of the 
injunction process, to conservation of national 
resources, to statehood for New Mexico and 
Arizona, to extension of federal control over 
the trusts. On all these issues “there seems 
to be a clear party majority in both houses in 
favor of the redemption of the party pledges.” 
But, he admits, “there are signs which many 
construe as an indication that the Republican 
majority in the present Congress will change 
to a Democratic majority in the next.” This 
view is based chiefly upon “dissensions in the 
Republican party and upon the very severe 
attacks made by a great many of the news- 
papers having Republican tendencies upon the 
party and its leaders in Congress and in the 
nation.” These dissensions relate, he thinks, 
not to the platform pledges but to “a very de- 
cided difference as to the proper rules to pre- 
vail in the House and as to the personnel of 
the leadership.” These are questions that, it 
seems to him, might well be solved within 
party lines, but they have been so acute as to 
produce what has been called an insurrection; 
but he has hopes that as the lines of battle 
for the next campaign are drawn the party 
will heal its breaches and present an unbroken 
front once more. Especially does he take 
courage when he considers the state of the 
opposition. “If the Democratic party were 
a solid, cohesive opposition, guided by one 
principle and following the same economic 
views as they hold, the situation would be far 
more discouraging than it is.” 





IGNS that the Republicans are already get- 
ting together again are apparent, so a 
number of other observers think. The New 
York Times (Dem.) “unhesitatingly predicts” 
that Republican dissensions will all be com- 
fortably ended before the party is irreparably 
damaged. “Long before the congressional 
nominations are made, even, we shall expect 
to see the present row forgotten. That is the 
Republican way when the offices and the party 
emoluments thereof are involved.” The Bos- 
ton Herald (Ind.) thus notes the signs of the 
approach of white-winged peace: “The Ohio 
congressional delegation has pledged its sup- 
port for his [Taft’s] policies. The New York 
delegation will stand with them. The ‘in- 
surgents’ will line up with him. The reac- 
tionaries cannot afford to oppose him at this 
juncture. They are bound to ask him to lead. 
The Republican party and the people as a 
whole are looking for a leader. They are 
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AROUND TAFT 








“BENN CONGER, BEING DULY SWORN, DEPOSES AND SAYS” 





The three men close together are Senator Conger (in the middle) and his_attorneys, Osborne and Van Wyck. 


The Senator’s charge of bribery against Allds, the Republican leader 
out he expressed his regret, saying: 


publicity, and when it leaked 
so trifling that it is hardly worth mentioning.” 
sensation, 


looking at President Taft.” The Philadel- 
phia Telegraph thinks Cannonism will soon 
be eliminated and the weather will clear up 
then: “The essential unity indicated in cur- 
rent support of the executive legislative pro- 
gram is the forerunner of realizing the 
measures to which the party is committed. 
It is rallying around Taft.” The Chicago 
Post sings in the same key. A great change, 
it thinks, it already manifest in the recogni- 
tion by the Cannon-Aldrich faction of the 
belligerent rights of the insurgents. The ar- 
rangement of such a modus vivendi is due to 
Mr. Taft and “it shows that the President is 
still the leader of the party, and that through 
him it may hope to escape once again the dis- 
astrous disintegration which has faced it.” 


| abe that undaunted warrior whose pen is 
ever flowing with carmine ink, Henry 
Watterson, of the Louisville Courier Journal, 
says pish! to all the foregoing. The Repub- 
lican party is already “beyond repair,’ and 
Taft did it. Says Mr. Watterson: 


“President Taft was nominated to carry out ‘my 
policies.’ It was ‘my proclaimed policy’ to bust 
trusts. In a way the President has been a per-» 
fectly corking trust-buster. He entered upon the 


of the State Senate, was not intended for 
“The little matter between Allds and me was 


All the same he stood by his guns and his story has made a great 


duties of his high office trusted by Democrats as 
well as Republicans, admired by nearly everyone 
and universally liked. He has been in office less 
than a year and he has busted beyond repair the 
trust that was once reposed in him. All the king’s 
horses and ail the king’s men could do nothing 
whatever for Humpty Dumpty after the catas- 
trophe of his fall from the wall, and nothing can, 
so far as anyone can see into the future, restore 
the confidence which the public had in President 
Taft when he was inaugurated; it is so utterly 
busted! In a sense the President is the leading 
trust-buster of his country and his day.” 


With which extract, lest the tang thereof 
be spoiled by any further draughts, we close a 
series of quotations that might be extended 
indefinitely. 

* 
* * 

HESE are tremulous days for the 

trusts. The history of the United 

States can for the most part be writ- 

ten around four or five documents, 

such as the Declaration of Independence, the 
Dred Scott decision, the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, the cession of the Province of Louis- 
iana. It begins to look as if the Sherman anti- 
trust law may take its place as another of these 
great landmarks of history. Enacted twenty 
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years ago, it has become the pivot around which 
the industrial and financial affairs of the nation 
are revolving. Not only the fate of the great 
corporate aggregations but that of the labor 
unions as well seems to be hanging upon the 
final interpretation of that law. The Bucks 
stove case, as a result of which Samuel Gom- 
pers and John Mitchell and Frank Morrison 
have been sentenced to prison, is a case grow- 
ing out of the Sherman anti-trust law. So is 
the Danbury hatters case, which resulted last 
month in a decision inflicting a penalty of 
$222,000 upon the labor union in Hartford 
out of whose boycott of a hat manufacturer 
the case grew. And today, it is not too much 
to say, every large corporation doing an inter- 
state business is tensely waiting for the Su- 
preme Court’s decisions in the tobacco trust 
and Standard Oil cases. Not only the in- 
dustrial but the political affairs of the coun- 
try are in a state of suspense for the same 
reason. The “Taft policy” centers on the 
Sherman law and its enforcement. The vio- 
lent slump on the stock market last month is 
regarded as simply a reflection of the ap- 
prehension with which developments are 
being awaited. “Politically,” says the Wash- 


ington correspondent of the Associated Press, 
referring to the Supreme Court’s attitude, “the 
consequences of a decision either way must 
be momentous, especially so to the majority 


party.” 


CAN conceive of no legislation within 

the power of Congress,’ Senator Ald- 

rich is reported to have said, “which can meet 
this situation, either in anticipation of the 
Supreme Court’s decision or subsequent to it.” 
Attorney General Wickersham, speaking before 
the Supreme Court on his motion to have the 
tobacco trust case advanced, said: “The tobacco 
case, just argued and submitted to this court, 
and the Standard Oil case, present to the court 
practically the entire range of modern indus- 
trial organizations in this country and substan- 
tially every feature of the so-called ‘trust 
problem,’ in so far as it is affected by the 
Sherman act.” Discussion of this subject has 
become the uppermost topic in Washington. 
“It has thus far been discussed,” said the same 
correspondent already quoted, “as it were, in 
whispers; but leaders in Congress now admit 
that it will be impossible much longer to 
confine it to private conversation.” “If the 
tobacco trust is guilty,’ observes the New 
York Times editorially, “there is no combina- 
tion in interstate commerce which can escape 
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dissolution except by President Taft’s dis- 
crimination ‘in the execution of the law. He 
has sworn to enforce it, and the Supreme 
Court has declared that no ruin shall prevent 
it from interpreting the national will as 
expressed in language of Congress too plain 
for misunderstanding. It is a condition which 
confronts the business world, not a theory.” 
“So seriously is the situation viewed by 
some big holders of securities,” says a New 
York Stock Exchange house, Warren H., Er- 
win & Co., in their circular letter, “that they 
sold all of their industrial stocks shortly after 
the Standard Oil decision was rendered last 
November.” Industrially, says the same au- 
thority, the forthcoming decision “will be the 
most important ever rendered. . . . There 
is not much doubt that, under a strict con- 
struction of the Sherman anti-trust act, nearly 
all of our industrial corporations whose stocks 
are listed on stock exchanges are illegal trusts. 
Unless the court interprets the anti-trust law 
liberally and divides trusts into good trusts and 
bad trusts, all will be outlawed.” 
UCH is the situation which the country and 
Congress and the Taft administration are 
now facing. The decisions of the lower courts 
are to the effect that the American Tobacco 
Company and the Standard Oil Company are 
combinations “in restraint of trade,” and il- 
legal under the anti-trust law. The U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court, whose decision on the American 
Tobacco Company the Supreme Court now 
has under review, went to this extent in its 
opinion: 


“Two individuals who have been driving rival 
express wagons between villages in two contigu- 
ous States, who enter into a combination to join 
forces and operate a single line, restrain an exist- 
ing competition, and it would seem to make little 
difference whether they make such combination 
more effective by forming a partnership or not.” 


This extreme construction of the law was 
explicitly disavowed by the Attorney General 
in his argument for the prosecution before the 
Supreme Court. It is also at variance with 
the interpretation of the law made by the Cir- 
cuit Court which tried the Standard Oil case. 
That court thus construed the Sherman law: 


“Its true construction is that, while unlawful 
means to monopolize and to continue an unlawful 
monopoly of interstate and international com- 
merce are misdemeanors, and enjoinable under it, 
monopolies of part of interstate and international 
commerce by legitimate competition, however suc- 





WAITING FOR THE 
cessful, are not denounced by the law, and may 
not be forbidden by the courts.” 


Of these two constructions of the law, it is 
hardly possible that the Supreme Court will 
accept the former. It can not do so without 
departing from the opinion it rendered six 
years ago in the Northern Securities case, 
when it said: “Congress did not intend by that 
act to reach and destroy those minor contracts 
in partial restraint of trade which a long 
course of decisions at common law had af- 
firmed were reasonable and ought to be up- 
held.” But even if the less extreme view of 
the law is taken, that does not by any means 
ensure the safety of either the oil trust or the 
tobacco trust, or those other numerous trusts 
patterned upon these. The same Circuit Court 
which advanced the less extreme view found 
the Standard Oil guilty and ordered its disso- 
lution. 


HE attitude of the Taft administration 
has been unmistakably set forth. “It is 

the duty and purpose of the Executive,” said 
President Taft in his special message in Jan- 
uary, “to direct an investigation by the depart- 


ment of justice, through the grand jury or 
otherwise, into the history, organization, and 
purposes of all the industrial companies with 
respect to which there is any reasonable ground 
for suspicion that they have been organized 
for a purpose and are conducting business on 
a plan which is in violation of the anti-trust 


law.” This even tho he foresees that such a 
course “must necessarily tend to disturb the 
confidence of the business community, to dry 
up the now flowing sources of capital from its 
place of hoarding, and produce a halt in our 
present prosperity that will cause suffering 
and strained circumstances among the many in- 
nocent for the faults of the guilty few.” It took 
Wall street several weeks to “sense” these 
words. Then came the action of the Federal 
government against the meat trust, and Wall 
street woke up. It responded in its usual way. 
Prices on the floor of the Stock Exchange de- 
clined in a few days to an extent of more than 
one billion dollars as compared with the high- 
est prices of 1909. This decline was about 
evenly divided between railroad stocks and 
industrials. If, as is supposed by some, the 
hope of frightening the administration had 
anything to do with bringing about this break 
in the stock market, the hope does not seem 
to have been realized. The President reaf- 
firmed the intention expressed in his message, 
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and in many even of the conservative papers 
his purpose has since been endorsed as the 
only wise and possible course. Said the Bal- 
timore Sun, one of the conservative Demo- 
cratic papers: “To any form of ‘rest cure’ for 
the benefit of monopolies the country is un- 
alterably opposed. It demands relief from the 
oppressions of lawbreakers—not a policy of 
acquiescence in their operations.” That the 
President means business, remarked the New 
York Evening Post, is evident, and it considers 
it a good thing that he does, for “it is high 
time that the laws against monopoly which 
the people have placed on the statute-books 
should have their vigor thoroly tested. We 
ought to find out beyond a peradventure what 
instruments we have placed in the hands of 
justice, and with what effect they may be 
wielded.” 


NTO the stormy industrial sea at this crit- 
ical time the President proceeded to throw 

his long-heralded life preserver. The federal 
incorporation bill was introduced in both 
houses of Congress. The full text of the bill 
fills nearly two pages of newspaper print. Two 
important changes have been made since it 
was first published in the papers a month ago. 
One of these is a provision forbidding a cor- 
poration formed under this bill from purchas- 
ing or holding the stock of any other cor- 
poration, tho one federal corporation is al- 
lowed to buy out another outright. Another 
new provision that has been added makes the 
charter of each corporation “subject to altera- 
tion, suspension, or repeal in the discretion of 
the Congress,” and Congress “may at pleasure 
dissolve any such corporation.” Otherwise 
the bill is, in the main, as described in these 
pages last month. The main purpose, as 
frankly set forth by the President, is to enable 
those corporations which are now conducting 
business in violation of the anti-trust law to 
reorganize under a federal charter and con- 
tinue to do business under provisions that en- 
sure publicity, prevent stock-watering, and 
guard against conspiracies in restraint of 
trade. It is, says the hostile Springfield Re- 
publican, “a revolutionary measure.” The 
same opinion is earnestly expressed by ex- 
Senator Spooner. “Taft,” he said, in a recent 
speech in New York, “is one of the noblest 
men I ever knew. He wants to do what is 
right and best for the people. But he had a 
horribly embarrassing legacy. I cannot tell 
how he is going to work it out, but it must 
not be on lines which revolutionize this coy- 

* 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE MIS-CALLED “SHERMAN” 
ANTI-TRUST LAW 


George F. Edmunds, of Vermont, for twenty-four 
years one of the most prominent members of the U. S. 
Senate and one of the greatest constitutional lawyers 
ever in Congress, issues from his honorable retirement, 
being now 82 years of age, to tell the story of the origin 
of the anti-trust law and to declare his faith in its efficacy. 


ernment or violate the Constitution. . . I 
do not believe it is in the power of Congress 
to do what is solemnly proposed to do by 
the passage of the federal incorporation act.” 


T= general line of opposition to the bill is 

already clearly indicated. It would result, 
says the Baltimore Sun, in “a long advance 
toward the complete centralization of power 
in the national government.” “With the na- 
tional government in complete control ulti- 
mately of all interstate commerce corpora- 
tions,” it continues, “there will be little left in 
this field for the states to do. Upon these 
grounds the bill will encounter opposition in 
Congress.” The New York Press, one of the 
most radical papers of the country, Republican 
in its politics, argues strongly against the bill 
on the ground that to pass it would be “to take 
a step nearer to national socialism.” Here is 
the way it thinks the bill would work out: 


“If any great corporate concentration of indus- 
trial power decides to accept in full good faith 
the Taft plan of Federal regulation this is what 


it would have to do: First take out a Federal 
charter, then get all the various companies now 
forming the combination to abandon their sepa- 
rate corporate existence under State or foreign 
charters and be merged into the new Federal cor- 
poration. There would then be, for instance, only 
one Standard Oil Company; all the others would 
be wiped out and their capital and plants be trans- 
ferred to a single treasury and a unified direct 
ownership. This would be a National Trust, 
whose properties would be still subject to State 
taxation, but subject only to a limited extent to 
State regulation. Consolidation of this 
monopoly’s nominally independent companies into 
a single Federal corporation under strict super- 
vision by the Government would be almost the 
next thing to government ownership and opera- 
tion of the oil industry.” 


Ifthe charter of any corporation should be- 
come forfeited for any reason, the same paper 
points out, the result would be “absolute gov- 
ernment ownership and operation” of the in- 
dustry controlled by the combination. “Such an 
event would bring rejoicing to the camp of 
Eugene V. Debs and Victor Berger. They 
would acclaim it as the dawn of socialism.” 


A’ ATTACK from another point of view 

is made by the New York Sun. Under 
the present conditions, any important changes 
in the purpose of a corporation require the 
consent of the stockholders as well as of the 
state legislature. Under the proposed meas- 
ure, the charter is subject not only to repeal 
but to alteration “in the discretion of Con- 
gress,” and “even the stockholders,” says The 
Sun, in a shocked tone, “need not be consult- 
ed.” In other words, the bill “requires every 
concern seeking refuge in the federal bosom 
to accept in blank and in advance any future 
amendment of the act under which it shall have 
incorporated,” and gives to Congress power to 
extinguish any corporation “at pleasure.” 
“What an inviting prospectus,” remarks The 
Sun sarcastically, “of stability, freedom from 
whimsical and political interference by the leg- 
islators at Washington, and permanence of es- 
tablishment for the conduct of business by the 
owners of the business surrendering old fash- 
ioned two-party contract rights and coming 
voluntarily under full federal supervision.” 
The World would let well enough alone. At 
last, after twenty years, we are nearing final 
judgment, in the Supreme Court, on the Sher- 
man act. Enforced even to the letter, that act, 
we are told, “can result in nothing more de- 
structive than the dissolution of combinations 
and the breaking up of conspiracies.” Why, 
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then, reverse our policy now and try a new 
and doubtful experiment? The World con- 
tinues: “National incorporation involves al- 
most endless disputes as to constitutional ques- 
tions, expediency, administration and results. 
More important than all these, however, is the 
probability that some day it will be attended 
by the corruptions and disasters which a weak 
or a vicious man exercising too much power 
rarely escapes.” 


oF THE other hand, a number of men of 
great industrial power are quoted in 
favor of the bill. George W. Perkins, for in- 
stance, of the house of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, is reported to have said that the bill will, 
in his judgment, “do much to steady and 
render safer the development of large business 
interests.” Ex-judge Gary, head of the United 
States Steel Corporaticn, is quoted to the 
same effect, and declares that if the bill be- 
comes law his corporation ‘will promptly and 
cheerfully proceed to become incorporated 
under it. The Philadelphia Press thinks that 
the financial potentates generally, while they 
would prefer to see nothing done, know well 
that some legislation is inevitable and they 
“prefer legislation by a conservative, consti- 
tutional, judicially minded man like President 
Taft to revolution in the future.” “For five 
years past,” says the same journal, “the con- 
viction has grown upon all those dealing with 
trusts that a federal charter is the only effect- 
ive solution of the problem offered by the 
need of protecting consumers without stopping 
growth in trade.” Such a federal charter is 
sure to be opposed, says the same writer, just 
as a federal charter for national banks was 
opposed. The states are sure to object just 
as they objected to the abolishing of a state 
bank curr-ncy. But “simply keeping the anti- 
Sherman trust act on the statute book is not 
enough, unless the operations of corporations, 
organized under a new federal act, to carry 
on the work of the trusts, are brought under 
publicity, examination, supervision, and a crim- 
inal responsibility is imposed for obedience to 
the law by all who direct and manage them.” 


HE Philadelphia Telegraph takes the same 
general view. “There is no question,” 

it asserts, “that the people at large regard a 
national control of these vast capitalistic ag- 
gregations as imperative.” It adds: “The im- 
pending discussions in Congress will now show 
us more clearly the strength and the weakness, 
if any, of this projected act, but it seems quite 
certain now that both the House and the Sen- 
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ate, the ‘regulars’ and the ‘insurgents,’ are in 
the mood to support President Taft in his de- 
termination to have an adequate supervision 
all trusts, good and bad.”” The Hearst papers 
are lined up in favor of the bill. The New 
York American speaks of “the altogether ex- 
traordinary importance of this measure,” 
which in some particulars, it thinks, takes 
an even more radical stand than was taken 
in Mr. Hearst’s own measure to the same 
end several years ago. “The present ses- 
sion of Congress,” it declares, “should under- 
stand that the passage of a federal incorpora- 
tion bill is as urgent and mandatory as any 
other business that it has in hand.” Almost 
the same language is used by the conservative 
Boston Herald. The call to Congress for ac- 
tion is, it thinks, more imperative from the 
business men than that from any other class. 
The federal incorporation bill, whether it be 
approved in detail or not, is in principle “in 
accord with the demand of the people and the 
needs of the business interests.” 


O MORE earnest argument has been made 

for the principle of the bill than that made 
by Herbert Knox Smith, commissioner of cor- 
porations, in his report a few days ago to the 
Secretary of Commerce. The deepest interest 
of this generation, Mr. Smith believes, lies in 
the control of its dominant commercial forces. 
He says: 


“The issue is moral, involving deeply our Amer- 
ican ideal of equal opportunity under the law. It 
is financial, and on its outcome depends the ulti- 
mate stability of our business system. The cor- 
poration has concentrated enormous commercial 
power in the hands of a few men. At the same 
time it has lessened their personal responsibility 
for the proper use of that power. Sense of per- 
sonal obligation to the community becomes sub- 
merged in vast corporate entities. The resulting 
abuses call for some restraint that shall take the 
place of the old personal obligation. Government 
supervision and publicity of corporations must be 
that substitute. The issue is national; action by 
the Federal Government is imperative under its 
unquestioned power and duty to regulate inter- 
State commerce. The Federal.Government is the 
only adequate authority; one of the primary mo- 
tives for its creation was for a national control of 
national business.” 


It has already been proved, Mr. Smith 
thinks, by the experience of his own depart- 
ment, that a broad application of its methods 
is desirable. Many great corporate abuses 
have already been abandoned as a result of 
those methods. Railroads have voluntarily 








“ 


canceled their sweeping systems of rate dis- 
criminations, and numerous other forms of 
commercial oppression have been corrected. 
“One by one the great silent corporations are 
seeking public confidence by adopting a new 
policy of publicity.” The situation is thus 
ready, we are assured, for the extension of the 
methods employed into a “complete system” 
of federal regulation. 
* 
* * 


ITHOUT one thought of the Pope’s 
claim of universal jurisdiction over 
all the baptized, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant alike, the ex-Vice 

President of the United States, Charles War- 
ren Fairbanks, happening to be in Rome, ac- 
cepted with alacrity an invitation to address 
the Methodists of the eternal city. “Standing 
on high ground, in one of the best sections of 
Rome,” to quote the report of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church here, “on a corner of the Via Venti 
Settembre, not far from the King’s palace, 
is the central quarters of Methodism in Italy, 
a building now valued at $225,000, which con- 
sists of a large audience room for Italian 
services, an American church, Sunday School 
room, Epworth League parlors, offices, a book 
store, a printing plant and rooms for a theo- 
logical school and a boys’ school.” It was 
from the head of the American church which 
assembles for worship in this building, Dr. 
Bertrand M. Tipple, formerly a pastor in 
Stamford, Connecticut, that Mr. Fairbanks 
received the invitation destined to precipitate 
an international sensation. Within forty-eight 
hours of the conclusion of the arrangements, 
the former Vice President learned, while visit- 
ing the American Roman Catholic college, that 
if he delivered his contemplated address before 
the Methodists it would be out of the question 
for him to expect an audience with the Pope. 
Yet this audience had been fully arranged al- 
ready and Pius X had spoken to his household 
of the pleasure he expected from an exchange 
of impressions with so distinguished an Amer- 
ican. 





N° TIME was lost by the Methodist pastor 

in assuring the former Vice President 
that the engagement to address the Americans 
could be cancelled. “I replied,” Mr. Fair- 
banks is made to say in the cable despatches, 
“that I appreciated the intended courtesy but 
the alternative was impossible.” He there- 
fore spoke as announced and the contemplated 
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audience with the sovereign pdéntiff was in- 
definitely postponed. That long and sullen 
conflict between American Methodism and the 
Vatican was instantly brought to the attention 
of the whole American people. It is a con- 
flict which from time to time has won notice 
from the London Spectator besides inspiring 
the fiercest polemics in the organ of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in England, the London 
Tablet. “Malpractice in proselytism” is the 
gravamen of the charge against Methodism by 
the periodical last named. “They bribe the 
children to change their faith,” it says. The 
Methodists do not admit the bribery. The 
denial moves The Tablet to scorn. “The crim- 
inal in the dock is not, as a rule,” it observes, 
“consumed with the desire to give himself 
away to the gentlemen of the jury.” 
6 ted imposing headquarters of Methodism 
in Italy which inspires such enthusiasm 
in the Board of Foreign Missions here has 
been described more than once in terms of 
vitriolic excoriation by the British organ of 
the Roman Catholic faith. “The most promi- 
nent in many ways of the Protestant sects in 
Rome,” it tells its readers, “is the American 
Methodist Episcopal. It has built a handsome 
conventicle and hall in the Via Venti Set- 
tembre.” If one happens to be in Rome on 
the feast of Venti Settembre—held in honor 
of the fall of the temporal power—and takes 
up his position opposite the Methodist head- 
quarters, he will witness a sight which fills our 
Roman Catholic contemporary with indigna- 
tion. “The windows and roof of conventicle 
and hall are crowded with Venti Settembre 
Methodists who rain on the crowds beneath 
little strips of paper—red, white and green, 
the Italian colors—containing mottoes abusive 
of the priests, monks, nuns and even the Holy 
Father himself.” Shortly after, to follow the 
account of The Tablet still, the spectator will 
observe a “motley, howling procession of Gari- 
baldians or other anticlericals lowering their 
banners and breaking forth into a storm of 
booing and execration whenever they pass a 
Catholic church.” When these manifestants 
reach the Venti Settembre “conventicle” the 
scene suddenly changes. “Then their banners 
are waved joyfully, they fill the air with 
‘evvivas, while the gentlemen and ladies in 
the windows and on the roof cheer themselves 
hoarse with exultation.” 








T has happened over and over again, 
complains the Roman Catholic organ, 
which confidently predicts a repetition of the 
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disedifying spectacle when the anniversary 
returns this year. “It is worth while remark- 
ing, too, that probably not a single one of the 
persons who groan at the Catholic churches 
and cheer the conventicle is a Methodist.” Is 
anything wanting, The Tablet begs to inquire, 
o complete the description of this one Prot- 
estant sect? “Well, this sect is constantly 
guilty of bribing converts.” The same accusa- 
tion has been made upon the authority of a 
well known Jesuit priest. Whenever extreme 
distress is prevalent in Rome, “various wealthy 
proselytizing societies” take advantage of the 
opportunity to gain “recruits for Protestant- 
ism by the power of the purse.” The charge 
has prompted the London Spectator to affirm 
that “the Protestants who are working among 
the Roman poor would no more admit the 
allegation than would the Roman Catholics 
who are accused of using social influences to 
further their propaganda.” The reference 
here is to certain ladies “induced to become 
Roman Catholics by knowing that they will 
then be enabled to get into society.” As to 
the allegation that the Protestant teaching in 
Rome is based on material inducements and 
hence unfair, The Spectator notes that “this 
accusation is always brought against those 
who try to make converts.” To render the 
Roman Catholic indictment of Methodism in 
Italy specific, The Tablet gives what it pro- 
nounces a typical instance—one of those real- 
istic sketches of life among the lowly which 
convey far more information relative to the 
burning controversy rendered acute by the 
Fairbanks incident than could realms of 
polemic. 





NATIVE of Nemi went to Rome some 

time ago, we read in The Tablet, to find 
work that was lacking in his native town. 
Roberto Palazzi was a'ways a decent sort of 
man and attended to his religious duties as 
a Roman Catholic with tolerable regularity. 
His wife was an excellent child of the church. 
Their four children were “quite as pious as 
the average run of Roman children.” Roberto 
found in due time that his dreams of enrich- 
ing himself ia Rome had not been prophetic. 
In fact, he saw starvation for himself, his 
wife and his children staring him in the face. 
So moody grew Roberto that the neighbors 
began to ask him what might be the matter. 
“Go to the Metodisti of Venti Settembre,” 
they said, when he had unbosomed himself. 
“They will give you money and work—you 
have only to say that you will join them.” 
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THE SOVEREIGN PONTIFF WHO CONDEMNS 
THE METHODISTS 
_ Seldom has the conflict between points of view asserted 
itself so uncompromisingly as occurred in Rome when 
Pius X declined to see Mr. Fairbanks after he had spoken 
in the Via Venti Settembre. 
Hunger and despair being, in the words of 
The Tablet, “evil cowasellors,”’ Roberto went. 
He explained his case. He was out of work. 
He was hungry. And he wanted to become a 
Methodist! Had he any family? Yes, yes! 
What about them? “Roberto having got over 
the difficulty of bolting Methodism for him- 
self,” says The Tablet, “had only slight qualms 
about throwing his wife and children into the 
balance against starvation.” He vowed that 
they would all become Methodists. 
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gen hig thought he had now accom- 
lished everything essential to the pro- 
curation of the edibles accumulated by the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. “He did not know,” com- 
ments The Tablet, “the strict business princi- 
ples on which the American Methodists con- 
duct their establishment. Doubtless their ex- 
perience has. taught them that one Roman 
bird in the hand is worth any amount of them 
in the bush.” Anyhow, Roberto was informed 
that he would have money and work when 
and not before he and his wife and their four 
children were Methodists. “The delay was 
not pleasant to a starving man,” says the Ro- 
man Catholic organ, but Roberto hurried home 
and talked Methodism. His wife, says The 
Tablet, was horrified. She went at once to the 
Superioress of a religious community and put 








THE REASON MR. FAIRBANKS WAS NOT RECEIVED 


ready money for the middle aged, but for 
“possession of the young” they actually mort- 
gage the future. Their free night schools for 
modern languages, especially English, once at- 
tracted numbers of young men and boys, 
whereupon the Irish Christian Brothers opened 
rival classes close at hand “and utterly routed 
the Methodists,’ adds The Tablet. “But a 
more insidious, and, it is to be feared, more 
successful Methodist institution is that known 
as the Institute Crandon, in the Via Venete.” 
This adjoins the edifice for speaking in which 
the Pope refused to receive Mr. Fairbanks. 
Here, according to the report of the Methodist 
Board of Foreign Missions, two hundred and 
seventy girls received instruction during the 
year. They belonged to what the English call 
“the middle class,” Crandon Hall being both 
a day school and boarding school. It has a 





ed 


These teachers and pupils of Crandon Hall, the celebrated Methodist institution for the education of young 
Italian girls, have inspired caustic criticism in Roman Catholic periodicals. It is charged that Roman Catholic girls 
are weaned from their religion as a consequence of tuition at Crandon Hall. 


all the facts before her. The Superioress, in 
turn, communicated them to a member of the 
Society for the Preservation of the Faith “who 
thoroly investigated them and found them to 
be quite true.” This society is poor and could 
not hold out “the rich promises of the Amer- 
ican Methodists.” However, Roberto only 
wished to be saved from starvation. He was 
set to sweeping out the front yard of a hospital 
under the surveillance of the Society for the 
Preservation of the Faith, and for once the 
Vatican scored against the conventicle in the 
Via Venti Settembre. 





NSTANCES of this kind might be given by 
the dozen, we read in our Roman Catholic 
contemporary. “Yet this,” it insists, “is not 
by any means the only species of bribery re- 
sorted to by the Methodists.” They have 


twelve years’ course, from the kindergarten 
grade to the collegiate. An industrial depart- 
ment has recently been added. It has a fac- 
ulty of about thirty teachers. The school has 
been outgrowing its old quarters and pupils 
have been refused admission from lack of 
room, but three new buildings are to be erected 
this very year. 





"Papuan of flagrant breach of faith with 
the parents of their pupils have been 
brought by The Tablet against the manage- 
ment of Crandon Hall. “They promise in the 
first place that the Catholic faith of their 
students will be respected and that they will be 
allowed to frequent the Catholic church.” The 
pledge, it is charged, has been broken in spirit 
if not literally. “The boarders had been 
obliged to attend Protestant conferences and 
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services” besides being “treated to innumer- 
able conversations on religious subjects with 
Protestant ministers.” No means has been left 
uutried to rob the children of their faith, if 
the allegations in The Tablet, made freely in 
the past as well as in the present, be true. An 
“apostate priest” has been permitted to incul- 
cate ethical ideas into the heads of the young in 
Crandon Hall. Miss Edith Burt, daughter of 
Bishop William Burt, is at the head of this 
institution, which is just outside the Porta 
Salaria. “Italians high in authority in the 
state,” says the Mission Board again, “rec- 
ognize its paramount position as the foremost 
school for young women in the kingdom and 
are lending their support to its success.” Hun- 
dreds of well-born young Italian women are 
in the number of its graduates. 
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scribing instances of “this most distressing 
kind of proselytism,” The Tablet is glad to 
quote an example of “that Roman faith which 
shone out so brilliantly even among the chil- 
dren in the early church.” A child named 
Giustina was among the first of those “rescued 
from the Methodists” and placed in the new 
home established for such cases by the Society 
for the Preservation of the Faith. She was 
“a dear little thing,” who edified all her com- 
panions in the home by her gentleness and 
piety. She was delicate and had later to be 
removed to the children’s hospital of the Infant 
Jesus. Here one day she was visited by two 
of the “signorine” of the Methodist institute, 
whose identity was not suspected by the nuns. 
They approached the cot, smiled on the little 
occupant, caressed her and offered her or- 


MAKING MISERY FOR THE POPE 


The scene is in the Via Venti Settembre, in Rome, and the ground is that upon 


which the enlarged school of 


Crandon Institute is to stand. Bishop Burt of the Methodist Episcopal Church is shown on the occasion of the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of the additional building, while among the spectators are pupils, teachers, graduates and per- 


sons of prominence in the municipal life of the eternal city. 


GRANDDAUGHTER of the great Ital- 

ian patriot, Miss Italia Garibaldi, is in 
charge of yet another school of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society in Rome. Miss 
Garibaldi herself belongs to the Methodist 
denomination and was graduated from the 
Crandon Institute. “Finally,” to quote the 
Roman Catholic side again, “the Methodists 
do not deny that they take Catholic little chil- 
dren into their orphanages and make Metho- 
dists of them. They openly traffic in the 
anguish of poverty-stricken mothers.” Certain 
it is that the “Isabel Clarke Creche” of the 
\Vomen’s Foreign Missionary Society enrolls 
over one hundred babies, left each day by 
mothers who go out to work. “Kindergarten 
methods are used,” declares the Mission Board 
report. “There is religious instruction and a 
good midday meal is given.” Instead of de- 


anges. “But a great change had come over 
Giustina at the sight of them—she might have 
been a statue. “Her visitors could not get a 
word or a look from her and were obliged to 
take their departure after leaving the fruit.” 
One of the sisters who noted the scene from a 
distance then drew near and asked Giustina 
to explain why she treated the ladies so coldly. 
“Because,” said the child, “it would not be 
right to speak with them—they have deceived 
me once already. I will not even touch the 
oranges.” 


Br as the Methodists are in the estimation 
of the Roman Catholic organ, the Bap- 


tists are even worse. Only the Methodists are 
more active. They have a flourishing theo- 
logical seminary in Rome. They are busy in 
Florence and Genoa as well as in twenty-four 
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FOOTPATH AND RAILWAY—WHERE? 


They are alike engulfed by the torrents of the Seine, which, obliterating all landmarks, transformed the busiest center 
in all Paris into an inland sea. 


smaller places. The former city now boasts 
its Methodist training school for teachers and 
evangelists. In Venice, according to the Mission 
Board’s report, is a boys’ industrial institute, 
where about fifty boys are trained in various 
crafts. “At the general conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, held in Baltimore, a 
very beautiful carved table made by the boys 
of this institute was used by the presiding 
bishops and at the close of the session was 
sold for sixteen hundred dollars, the proceeds 
going to the boys’ school at Venice.” Two 
years ago Methodist deaconess work was 
opened in the eternal city, three deaconesses 
being in charge. They inspired wrath in the 
Roman communion by proselytizing through 
what the Vatican deems “souperism” altho the 
mission report has it that these deaconesses 
“have done good work in visiting and nursing 
the poor as well as receiving a few patients 
into the home for treatment.” 


REAT was the indignation of clerical or- 
gans in Italy when Victor Immanuel 
received a deputation of Methodist workers 
in Rome and complimented them in warm 
terms upon the achievements of the institution 


in the Via Venti Settembre. This was sheer 
ingratitude, affirmed those clerical dailies, 
which remembered the Pope’s personal order 
to Cardinal Svampa to receive the King of 
Italy as sovereign in Bologna, the second city 
of the old papal states. As for the principle 
of toleration involved, Monsignor Croke-Rob- 
inson, in a pamphlet on “liberty of conscience,” 
issued by the Catholic Truth Society, states 
the Roman Catholic position. “How,” he asks, 
“could the Catholic state allow this so-called 
liberty of conscience? As well might you ask 
a person to allow poison to be introduced into 
his body. Do you say, What a cruel and big- 
oted thing for the Catholic church and state 
to put down heresy? We only ask you to al- 
low the Catholic state the right no man will 
deny himself or his neighbor to reject poison 
from his system.” Rome being the Holy See, 
its immediate subjection to the spiritual 
sovereignty of Pius X is flagrantly challenged 
by such appeals to the spirit of toleration as 
the Methodists habitually make. For former 
Vice President Fairbanks to expect, after mak 
ing a public address in the Via Venti Set- 
tembre, to have an audience with his Holiness 
was preposterous, 




















THE GREAT FLOOD IN PARIS 


VIEW FROM THE TOP OF THE EIFFEL TOWER 


A writer in the London Telegraph affirms that upon coming out of the Gare du Nord he was struck by “the per- 


fectly normal appearance of Paris even when the flood held her.” 
running, great avenues could be traversed only in boats, yet the gay life of Paris went on. 


S THE tawny torrent of the Seine, 
swollen by the overflowing tide of its 
great tributaries, the Marne and the 
Yonne, rose to the arches of the 

highest bridge in Paris, the spirits of the mil- 

lions who dwell in the French capital rose 

with it. “Nothing could be gayer,” wrote the 
amazed correspondent of the London Tele- 
graph, “than flooded Paris when death by 
drowning, death by pestilence and death from 
hunger and cold drew near and ever nearer.” 
Shrieks of laughter from rain-soaked men and 
women greeted every huge hogshead that 
bobbed under the choked arches of each 
bridge. Immense arm chairs were received 
with rapture and dainty ladies in furs, from 
the summits of automobiles, wagered gems 
and bonbons upon the results of races be- 
tween upholstered sofas and great carved bed- 
steads. The “midinettes” or shop girls spent 
the noon hour in sporting with the waters that 
rippled to their ankles in many of the highest 
laid streets and schoolboys skated for a few 
brief hours in unchecked glee. “Concierges 
who have not flooded cellars to cope with put 

on thei: best bonnets and go out to have a 

look at this new and wonderful Seine.” Night- 

ly, when the theaters set free their crowds, 








The electric lights were out, the subway was not 


elegantly attired women with their escorts 
came in motors to the Pont de l’Alma to see 
how much of the arches might be still above 
the water. The rest of the world thrilled in 
its alarm as squares and streets with names 
that have become household words to the con- 
fines of civilization collapsed, exhaled their 
sewers or disappeared entirely in a rush of 
waves. Only Paris remained gay. The one 
grief was the inevitable postponement of 
“Chantecler.” “A stranger might be excused 
for wondering,” says the British daiiy, 
“whether the average Parisian realizes the 
awful calamity.” 





8 Ree never was in history such a sight 

as the heart of Paris presented when the 
deluge did its worst, affirms the one news- 
paper correspondent who found means of nav- 
igating the waters—the representative of the 
London Telegraph. Three hundred years ago 
as devastating a flood was recorded, but it 
did not saturate the heart of Paris. “There 
was no Quai d’Orsay with its great houses, 
and no Place de la Concorde, no Chamber and 
no palaces of the foreign office and of the 
President of the Chamber. The Seine, dash- 
ing along, carries with it a hundred times more 
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ARTILLERY TROOPS IN ACTION 

The police force of Paris was overwhelmed by the floods and to a great extent useless, whereupon Prefect 
Lepine was aided by the men of the garrison. It required the services of eighty thousand men to police the 
metropolis in the crisis. 
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THE PARIS FLOOD AT A STANDSTILL 


Navigation in the celebrated Rue de Lille was hazardous when this picture was made owing to the streams of 
matter shot into the air now and then from bursting sewers, 





SAILING THE STREETS OF GAY PAR-EE 














THE GREAT MEN OF THE REPUBLIC 


The famous head of the French police, Louis Lépine, is seated on the edge of the boat right behind the man in 
the waterproof coat, while President Falliéres—distinguishable by his white beard—stands facing the spectator by 
Lépine’s side. Next to the seated figure in the waterproof stands Prime Minister Briand. 








IN THE DRIVING SNOW STORM WHEN THE FLOOD FILLED PARIS 


The scene is near the railway station and French guide books refer to it as the Quai de la Gare. The Seine 
was still rising when the photograph was made. 
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SAVING THE FAMILY EFFECTS 


Part of the labor of the soldiers consisted in the rescue of families from the upper floors of residences, Im- 
provised floats served the purposes of life rafts, A poor woman gave birth to a child and could not be rescued, The 
whereupon a volunteer nurse, at the risk of her life, was towed to the room in which mother and child reposed, 
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PARIS OR VENICE? 


In the expansive Avenue Leone Rollin the waters were deep enough for some children to swim about. In spite of 
the severe weather, bathers were seen to drop for a plunge. 
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“__-AND NOT A DROP TO DRINK” 


BUILDING DIKES TO STAY THE WATERS 


The engineer corps strove night and day to erect barricades of sand against the rise of the Seine, and at times 
the force seemed itself about to be engulfed by the rush it sought to fight. 
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AFTER THE DELUGE 


an many parts of Paris the water will recede as the river subsides, but where it lies in hollow streets and depressed 
e thorofares a great deal of extremely difficult pumping will be necessary, 
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damage than it could have done three centuries 
ago, and Nature seems to be paying us out 
for our civilization.” There remains, on the 
other hand, the mercurial Gallic sprightliness 
of the people everywhere in the great capital 
to rob the crisis of its gloom. “What delight 
for the children, the fathers of families and 
the grandparents,” observes the Gaulois, “to 
ride away from the second story on a raft! 
What joy inexpressible to discover that the 
Orsay station opposite the Tuileries is a lake!” 
On the famous Solferino bridge one stands 
within a few inches of the raging yellow flood. 
Men with huge hooked poles are on the watch 
for wreckage. With what gusto the Paris 
papers retail the humors of this deluge. “Lo!” 
observes the Aurore, “a cask of wine. Prec- 
ious, delicious beverage! Ready there with 
the pole! The chance of a lifetime! Gaily 
sails that cask the angry stream, a burden of 
joy on the bosom of all this rage. Bump! The 
cask has collided with the glorious architec- 
ture of the Solferino. Ah, bah! The wretch 
with that hooked pole has missed! The cask 
goes bumping along beneath the bridge. Freed 
on the other arch, it bowls defiantly down 
Seine. Off with you, precious thing, amid the 
cheers of enthusiastic Parisians! Bear your 
burden of delight to other shores, other gul- 
lets.” An arm chair is next, then a bedstead, 
then—sapristi!—a grand piano! 





ae gaily refused to be drowned. “It is 
all like a scene out of ‘The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood,’” affirms the London Tele- 
graph, “but less gruesome, less drab, and 
brighter.” It is a Parisian crowd that looks 
out and upon these scenes. “Look, a blue sky 
and sunshine, the first we have had since the 
floods began.” On the left bank of the Seine, 
in the Boulevard Saint Germain, the Rue de 
Lille, the Rue de l’Université, where stand the 
most ancient, aristocratic mansions, in the Rue 
Solferino, opposite the palace of the Legion of 
Honor, houses were approachable only by 
boat. On the right bank of the river, three 
streets out of four were blocked and dis- 
mantled by exploded sewers. In those rare 
streets still open, the traffic, left to take care of 
itself by policemen elsewhere, “rushes wildly 
as in pandemonium.” In the heart of Paris 
the sensation, as described by the indefatigable 
correspondent of the British daily, was as if 
one were on the brink of some yet more cru- 
cial cataclysm. Streets plunged in inky gloom 
with the flare of torches at intervals, ponds on 
the sidewalk, houses in the Rue Saint Honoré 


crumbling as one looked, spaces roped off 
every few yards because the street had caved 
in, houses belching water from upper windows, 
everywhere revellers drenched to the skin— 
it was all like a scene from some tragedy by 
a medieval Florentine. “One remembers the 
Seine, which one has just left, tearing along 
in its yellow flood, hissing against the bridges 
and dashing against them its mad cargo of 
barrels, timber, armchairs, bedsteads and bird 
cages.” 





TREETS, avenues, boulevards, were inun- 
dated on the greatest day of all. The 
water crept in everywhere, we read in the 
story of the English journalist. The water 
invaded solidly built homes faced with granite. 
It reached up to “unexpected levels,” played 
havoc with the plumbing, oozed out of cellars 
and basements, drove cogcierges out of their 
quarters, put to flight wine dealers, grocers, 
butchers, bakers. The water “meandered from 
street to street,” closing one of them after 
another, washed over sidewalks, overflowed 
from the gutters. “The entire subsoil is 
now drenched and soaked with the water. 
The city of Paris is not only inundated, it is 
undermined. The flood takes advantage of 
all the tunnels and underground passages, the 
gas pipes, water pipes, sewers and electric 
conduits, to percolate through walls, to filter 
through the foundations of houses, form a 
pool here, a lake there and a Venetian canal 
elsewhere.” Thus the eyewitness. Inhabitants 
of Paris were by this time leaving their houses 
dry in the morning only to have to wade 
through a pool when they returned at night. 
If they caught one of the few trains yet run- 
ning at the breakfast hour they found them- 
selves forced to wade home for dinner. Fur- 
niture was removed from the ground floors of 
residences over board walks dripping in water. 
Before the task could be completed the dwell 
ers upon the floor above were forced, as like 
as not, to seek hastily for ladders and take 
refuge in the rooms overhead. 





:* THOSE quarters of the French capital 

which the flood had spared “Paris had an 
archaic appearance, as in the days before 
steam cars or electric and compressed air en- 
gines were invented.” Only the old-fashioned 
horse omnibuses drove through the thorofares 
as they were wont to do a generation and more 
agone. Workmen walled up the entrances to 
the flooded underground railway stations. 
“They bore stones, bricks and mortar down 
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“ALWAYS LAUGHING, ALWAYS GAY,” PARIS DANCED AWAY 


into the tunnels as if the era of modern prog- 
ress had suddenly come to an end like a dream 
and as if we were returning to the state of 
things that prevailed in the days of our grand- 
fathers.” The state of the sewers occasioned 
the direst alarm. Several burst with terrific 
explosions, discharging their noisome burdens 
all over the conspicuous squares. There was 
a report that the great main sewer at Clichy 
had ruptured, but it turns out that this artery 
of sanitation is intact. Yet even at the height 
of the flooded confusion, automobiles stood 
in massed rows on the avenue leading up to 
the beautiful bridge of Alexander III “as if 
the spring salon or the motor show were open- 
ing at the Grand Palais.” Ladies stepped 
forth exquisitely groomed in their black vel- 
vets and in their costly furs. “The smart 
crowd is laughing gaily, applauding some feat 
of rescue performed at a distance by some 
heroic fireman in a boat. Is this Paris or is 
this Venice? The carnival here is that of the 
great city of the Doges. Gay Paris—never 
did she deserve the title as she deserved it in 
these trying days.” 


No since the great exhibition of 1900 has 


the well informed correspondent of the 
London Telegraph seen, he declares, “such a 
dense assemblage of well-dressed people on 
the bridges or near the quays.” A gale of 
laughter welcomed a piano running “a verti- 
ginous race with a chest of drawers while an 
upturned table looked like a nightmare ship 
with four masts, one at each corner.” Yet it 
seems to that eminent French writer, Jules 
Claretie, as if all this Gallic levity were ill 
timed. He reminds the giddy Parisians that 
a hundred thousand workmen have lost their 
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means Of livelihood. “These crowds,” he says 
in the Figaro, “will revive in the minds of all 
who passed through the great siege painful 
memories of those tragic days when just such 
black throngs lined the river side to see boats 
bringing back wounded from the battlefields 
of the Marre.” The crowds of workmen wad- 
ing about with their families seemed, for all 
M. Claretie’s gloom, as Gallic in their buoy- 
ancy as were the well dressed in their motors. 
Hundreds from the inundated suburbs were 
lodged in the old theological seminary of St. 
Sulpice, where the president of the Republic, 
himself without light or telephone, paid them 
a visit. He went into the improvised kitchen 
and tasted the soup. By this time the uneasi- 
ness as to the safety of Notre Dame had been 
relieved. The sidewalk had sunk all about 
the Quai du Louvre, but the official in charge 
of that ancient palace felt no concern. Water 
had invaded the cellarage and the fires had 
been allowed to go out for fear of explosions 
in the plumbing. Had the Seine actually 
streamed over the parapet into the Louvre, no 
work of art would have been in peril. The 
walls are ten feet thick. 


| WOULD be difficult to exaggerate the 

feelings that has seized the population of 
Paris in connection with the flooding of the 
Metropolitan railway—the “underground” or 
*subway” as the corresponding structure is 
termed in New York. It is a sentiment “at- 
taining the poignancy of emotion” to use the 
Figaro’s phrase. The impression is entirely 
different from that caused by an ordinary rail- 
road accident, says the London Times, “even 
one involving serious casualties.” The Met- 
ropolitan railway now forms part of the daily 
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FLOOD TIME IN GAY PAREE 


—Hy Mayer in N. Y. Times. 
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life of many thousands of Parisians. The con- 
gested traffic of the Paris streets has stimu- 
lated the construction of a whole network of 
new underground lines, most of which were 
completed a few years ago. These have com- 
pletely changed the mode of life of the work- 
ing population. The trains run at great speed. 
The service is excellent and there are surpris- 
ingly few complaints, considering the number 
of passengers. “There is a little natural fussi- 
ness and tendency to self-assertion in the 
French crowd, but it is dropped altogether in 
the ‘Metro,’ as they familiarly call their sub- 
way.” There seems a universal feeling in 
Paris that the flooding of the underground 
road was not only unnecessary but betrays 
criminal negligence in the administration. The 
Apaches could not have terrorized the poorer 
quarters had the line been kept open, thinks 
the Matin. The thankless task of searching 
for the scapegoat largely occupies the Paris 
press just now. “We proceed by the light of 
torches,” says the Matin, in its account of the 
flooded tunnel, “and follow the fantastic shad- 
ows upon the calcined walls as we glide past 
in rafts. It is impossible to imagine a more 
Dantesque Inferno. In this flooded. subter- 


ranean passage, upon the glistening and slip- 
pery platformis, there is an indescribable chaos 


of hats, umbrellas and shoes. Here is a child’s 
cart swimming, there is a bottle of wine. On 
the line the lugubrious forms of the carriages 
are outlined against the semiobscurity.” A 
loud shout is succeeded by the report of a 
pistol, for here the warfare between police 
and Apaches is bloodiest. The flooded tunnel 
was their place of refuge when too hard 
pressed by the forces of the prefect of police. 


ARIS has her electric light again and is re- 
ceiving the congratulations of the world 
upon escaping from a cruel dilemma. It would 
be bad enough, says the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung, 
for any city to be reduced to darkness, to say 
nothing of ruin wrought through flood. “But 
for Paris, where boulevards, restaurants, cafés 
and theaters burst into a vivacity of life at 
nightfall which nothing elsewhere can quite 
parallel, the situation must have been very 
trying.” The Parisians bore it with their 
wonted readiness to be amused, but it is as 
well, no doubt, adds the London Times, that 
their good humor was not strained further. 
The failure of the electric light supply meant 
something more than the extinction of gayety. 
It meant pecuniary loss to thousands of poor 
people who live upon the cafés and places of 
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amusement, not to mention the newspapers 
which were, in truth, paralyzed by the crisis. 
In some cases the failure of light of itself 
threatened very serious danger, as in the un- 
derground workshops of the Metropolitan 
company near the Seine, which were flooded 
owing to the failure of the electrical pumps 
and turbines that should have borne the waters 
away. 


ie capeent battles from rafts floating with 
the currents that’bore them to scenes of 
pillage fixed the attention of the whole world 
upon that element in the population of Paris 
known as the Apaches. Not long before the 
river invaded the thorofares, the municipal 
council of Paris had under consideration the 
immense increase of crimes of violence in the 
French capital. The comparative impunity 
with which these crimes have been committed 
by organized bands of roughs of the worst 
character was a scandal prior to the carnival 
of loot that set in with the flood. Under the 
pressure of calamity, the subject is agitating 
the members of the famous municipal council. 
In a discussion upon their proposals, that fa- 
mous prefect of police, Louis Lépine, con- 
firmed with all the weight of his official knowl- 
edge the statement familiar enough, as the 
London Times complains, to all who come into 
contact with Parisians, concerning the inse- 
curity of life and property and the increasing 
audacity of the Apaches. They fired from 
rafts even at the aged and helpless who im- 
plored food from second story windows. En- 
tire streets were at their mercy for days be- 
cause, as Prefect Lépine lamented, the police 
are not very strong in Paris—seven thousand 
men. At night, when they should have been 
ubiquitous, the effectiveness of their patrol 
was diminished by the fact that they had to 
float about in twos and fours. Collisions be- 
tween rafts filled with Apaches and boats 
loaded with police suggest to the Gaulois the 
stirring scenes enacted in Buffalo Bill’s re- 
vivification of the wild West. 
* 
* * 


O CIRCUMSTANCE of splendor and 
solemnity has been overlooked by King 

Edward in the arrangements for the 

opening of the third Parliament of his 

reign. “Londoners love a spectacle,” to quote 
the London Times, “and the state opening of 
Parliament is a sight which never fails to prove 
attractive to them. If this be the case at the be- 
ginning of an ordinary session, it is even more 





THE OPENING OF THE 


so when it is not merely a new session, but 
a new Parliament that awaits the presence of 
the Sovereign.” Footguards, with here and 
there detachments of Lancers in red and 
white pennons, are to line the whole of the 
route from Buckingham Palace along the 
Mall, across the Horse Guards Parade, 
through the Horse Guards gateway and down 
Whitehall to Westminster. In anticipation 
of an unprecedented crush of spectators, 
cavalry detachments are under orders to keep 
a passage clear for the procession. His Maj- 
esty’s carriage is to be the magnificent state 
coach, splendidly gilt, which is familiar from 
the photographs, but not so well known by 
actual sight. It is to be drawn by eight 
cream-colored horses, followed by a detach- 
ment of Yeomen of the Guard. This state 
carriage is an admirable vehicle for that spec- 
tacular manifestation of himself to his people 
to which King Edward is prone. The Lon- 
doners will turn out in tens of thousands to 
see the King and his consort—it is announced 
that her majesty is to grace the ceremonies 
with her presence—and this year the crowd 
will behold the royal pair to perfection by 
reason of the increased height of the state 
coach and its abundance of glass. Edward 
VII will ride bareheaded in a field marshal’s 
uniform. The Queen is to wear a mantle of 
royal ermine with a small diamond crown 
on her fair brown hair. 


A first elaborate utterance in the Com- 
mons—which he will deliver in the “full dress 
debate” on the address in reply to the speech 
from the throne—indicates much fury in his 
attitude to the Lords. “It is not too much to 
say that for the last twenty years this issue 
has overshadowed the whole field of British 
politics.” Thus the aroused Prime Minister. 
“It had done so with growing obtrusiveness 
as the House of Lords had become more and 
more in an overwhelming degree a body of 
one particular party complexion and as its 
policy had come more and more to be con- 
ducted by very different hands and in a very 
different spirit from that which animated the 
great Conservative leaders of the past.” Mr. 
Asquith will then favor the Commons with 
the history of one Liberal measure after 
another wrecked in the Lords. Yet nothing 
will come of it. That prediction is made with 
great confidence by the London Times and 
the London Post, both champions of the hered- 
itary chamber. These dailies frankly rejoice 
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THEEY’VE HAD AN ELECTION IN ENGLAND 
—Aleshire in Chicago Evening Post. 


in the fact that the majority of the House 
of Lords is permanently Conservative. “Why 
are they there?” asks the last-named paper. 


O FURTHER definite information has 

been vouchsafed the British, complains 
the London Post, as to the “matters of grave 
importance” which are to occupy the attention 
of the House of Commons. Beyond general 
declarations that the government of Mr. As- 
quith intends to go on with its program, adds 
the London Times, recent ministerial pro- 
nouncements furnish no clue as to the legis- 
lative measures to which the chief energies 
of Parliament are to be devoted in the new 
session. However, this is a stock complaint 
in the daily just named. Once more we find it 
inferring that, eschewing all definite legisla- 
tive suggestions, the government spokesmen, 
vigorously seconded by the Liberal press, will 
confine themselves almost wholly to “the great 
constitutional struggle’ which, in various de- 
grees of menacing vagueness, they declare 
to be impending between “the democracy” and 
“the powers of privilege,” or, in “simpler and 
less question-begging language,” between the 
present government and the House of Lords. 
When Liberal spokesmen declare they are 
“entering upon work of a grim and serious 
character, work which will mean something 
like a revolution,” which is to involve one or 
two dissolutions and end by the House of 
Lords “having to share the fate of a heap of 
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sand setting itself up against the rising tide,” 
the London Times can only conclude that Mr. 
Asquith is bent upon serious mischief. “Yet 
given the intention of finding a short way of 
dealing with the House of Lords, it is still by 
no means easy to see what means to attain 
the desired end can be employed with any 
reasonable prospect of success.” 


A Pert raising of the constitutional 

issue between the two Houses of Par- 
liament and an appeal to the country upon that 
definite issue at no very distant date is one 
outlook. Unfortunately for Mr. Asquith, as 
our contemporary says, he is confronted with 
an issue that confronted Mr. Gladstone, the 
Earl of Rosebery, Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman. If these Liberal predecessors of Mr. 
Asquith in the Premiership could make noth- 
ing of the muddle, has the head of the present 
government any better chance? “How is the 
issue to be raised? To find a legislative meas- 
ure which the House of Lords is sure to re- 
fuse and the nation, at a general election, 
equally sure to endorse, is not altogether an 
easy task.” The London daily doubts if any 
Home Rule scheme, “open or disguised,” would 
secure a favorable reception as a way out of 
the Asquith dilemma. Failing a single good 
legislative issue, the only alternative is to force 
the constitutional conflict directly. Various 
suggestions have been made, but the practical 
objections to them seem to the London Times 
insuperable. “A resolution of the House of 
Commons restricting the rights of the House 
of Lords would have little effect beyond call- 
ing for a corresponding counter-resolution.” 
The attempt to introduce a bill to the same 
effect would, of course, prove a far more 
serious matter. That, too, would involve a 
dissolution and the British Unionist organ 
doubts now, as it has doubted for a long time 
past, if “an appeal to the country on the con- 
stitutional position of the House of Lords in 
the abstract,” supported by nothing but the 
“hot” rhetoric of Mr. Lloyd-George, would 
set the Ephesian dome of privilege afire. 

* 
* * 


EEP was the horror of anticlerical 
organs called upon last month to re- 
cord the appointment, as Prime Min- 
ister to his Catholic Majesty, of 

that renowned enemy of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, Sefior Canalejas. He has been the 
one politician in Spain who deemed it worth 
while to maintain friendly relations with the 
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republicans. The monarchical form of govern- 
ment is a relic of the “outworn past” in Spain, 
according to that well-known organ of the 
Canalejas policy, the Madrid Heraldo. His 
Catholic Majesty is affirmed in the Paris Fig- 
aro to have relieved himself of sentiments to 
the same effect in an outburst of petulance. 
Alfonso’s new Prime Minister, who was an 
ornament of a Sagasta ministry not so many 
years ago, toured Spain with the strains of the 
“Marseillaise” in his ears, to say nothing of 
cries of “Long live the Spanish republic!” 
That does not diminish the: esteem, we read in 
the French daily, which the King learned to 
feel for Sefior Canalejas when that statesman 
was in opposition. Discretion, the London 
Times remarks, is not a virtue of which Sefior 
Canalejas has ever made much display. The 
fact endears him to his sovereign, himself 
prone to grant interviews to the newspapers. 
As for Canalejas, his head has been turned, 
we read in the European press, by the adula- 
tion he has received for making anticlerical 
speeches. They caused the republicans to re- 
gard him as one of themselves. That is not 
the position he desires to assume, if despatches 
from Madrid be accurate. Sefior Canalejas 


describes himself as “before all things a demo- 


crat.” It is in the belief that he can promote 
the democratic idea in Spain that he has con- 
sented to become Prime Minister. 


Aetee sincerely attached to the Roman 

Catholic religion, Sefior Canalejas, as 
his personal organ, the Heraldo explains him, 
“sees in clericalism the strongest element of 
reaction and the worst enemy of progress.” 
When he found that the government permitted 
itself to be ruled by the Vatican in ecclesiasti- 
cal questions and when popular government 
was made a mockery through arbitrary sus- 
pensions of the Cortes, he had no alternative 
but to exchange ideas of a political kind with 
republicans. He means now to rally to him- 
self democrats wherever they be in Spain. 
He dreams of a coalition of “monarchical 
democrats” with republicans “in defense of 
universal suffrage and democratic liberty.” 
His ideas are “not bounded by the monarchy.” 
Neither are they bounded by the Spanish re- 
publicans. “I wish for an alliance with the 
republicans because such an alliance is an 
element of strength and I believe that while 
we are working in behalf of democracy they 
ought to help us.” If a day should come when 
he finds himself disillusioned Sefior Canalejas 
will join the republicans, 
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N TWO respects Judge Lurton breaks all 
the records. He is the oldest man ever 
appointed to the Supreme Court and he 
is the only man ever appointed to that 

court who has served time in prison. His 
friend, M. W. Ingalls, the railroad president, 
once introduced him as “the only man on the 
bench who had served in the Ohio peniten- 
tiary.” But this, as Judge Lurton hastened to 
explain, was not quite correct. Such an in- 
troduction did him too much honor. The 
facts were that in the raid made into Ohio by 
the dashing Confederate cavalry leader, Mor- 
gan, Lurton, then a lad of nineteen, was cap- 
tured together with others of Morgan’s com- 
mand; but, being only a high private, he was 
placed in the “bull pen,” not in the peniten- 
tiary, where the officers were placed. 

As for his age, Judge Lurton is sixty-five. 
Only six men have ever been appointed to our 
highest court at the age of sixty or more, and 
the eldest of these, Judge Lamar, was younger 
by two years than Judge Lurton. Judge Joseph 
Story bears the record for youthfulness. He 
was but thirty-two when he was appointed, or 
less than one-half the age of the newest mem- 
ber of the court. 

But if he was born a few years too soon to 
suit some people, Judge Lurton is still of a 
ruddy, robust appearance, quick in his move- 
ments, and with a constant overflow of good 
spirits. That the President took this matter of 
age into careful consideration is shown by the 
following letter which he wrote to Judge Lur- 
ton just after the appointment was confirmed: 


“It is just the truth to tell you that the only 
pleasure of my Administration, as I have contem- 
plated it in the past, has been to commission 
you a justice of the Supreme Court; and I never 
had any other purpose and was never shaken in 
it until there was presented to me the challenge 
whether I was not gratifying my personal desires 
at the expense of the public interest by putting 
a judge of your age upon the bench under pres- 
ent conditions. For this reason I took back my 
determination to appoint you, wiped it off the 
slate and gave two or three days to the intro- 
spective process to know whether I was yielding 
to personal preference and affection at the ex- 
pense of the public. I became convinced that I 
was not—that the circumstances justified the de- 
parture from the ordinary rule and that I had 
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a right to gratify my personal predilection by 
doing what I have done because the motive in 
doing it included a desire to strengthen that 
court as much as I could strengthen it.” 


The new justice is described as “a stocky 
man, rather inclined to flesh, with a big head 
that sets close down on his broad shoulders.” 
He was born in Kentucky, bred in Tennessee, 
and, as already related, “served time” in Ohio. 
It was President Cleveland who first placed 
him on the Federal bench. Lurton was then 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of Ten- 
nessee. It was on the Federal bench that he 
made the acquaintance of Taft, who was on 
the same circuit court. Another member of 
the same court was Judge Day, now on the 
U. S. Supreme bench. One of the first things 
that the new justice did after reaching Wash- 
ington was to call on Judge Day, and at al- 
most the same moment that he left the hotel 
to make this call, President Taft, regardless 
of precedent, was leaving the White House 
to call on Judge Lurton—a mark of friendship 
that elicited considerable comment from the 
newspaper correspondents. 

One of the stories that they tell about Judge 
Lurton, to indicate that he can be sarcasiic 
as well as amiable, is that of a lawyer who 
was arguing a case before him in Cincinnati 
and undertook to gain a little cheap applause 
by an irrelevant attack upon Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, referring to the latter several times 
as “Old Pierp.” Before he had proceeded 
far, Judge Lurton stopped him quietly but 
firmly by saying: “Now, sit, will you kindly 
tell us what this case is about?” He has an 
infinite deal of patience, says a fellow judge 
who served on the bench with Judge Lurton 
in Tennessee; but with all that he has a tact- 
ful way of cutting short loquacious counsel 
and putting an end to hifalutin speeches. 

The same friend is quoted by Robert H. 
Watkins, writing in the Boston Transcript, as 
follows: “No man in America furnishes bet- 
ter judicial material. In proportion to his 
service on the bench the opinions of no judge 
have been more quoted than Lurton’s, as they 
appear in the Tennessee reports, and as shown 
by the reports of the sixth circuit. His great 
value as an acquisition to the United States 
Supreme Court will soon be seen in his im- 
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mense capacity for work. I never saw a judge 
who could so quickly, as we lawyers sometimes 
say, ‘shuck a case.’ Especial admiration is ex- 
pressed by the same authority for Judge Lur- 
ton’s knowledge of real estate law, maritime 
law and the law pertaining to the large cor- 
porate combinations loosely called trusts. As 
for criminal law, we are told, no man better 
equipped in it has ever come to the Supreme 
bench. There was some newspaper clamor at 
the time of the appointment over Judge Lur- 
ton’s alleged bias in favor of the railroads. A 
writer in the Atlanta Journal quoted several 
lawyers in Nashville who assailed him on this 
ground, but none of them would allow his 
name to be used. One exception to this, how- 
ever, was John J. Ventrees, who is quoted to 
the following effect: “In these days judges are 
apt to be classified under two heads: those 
who place the emphasis on property rights and 
those who place the emphasis on personal 
rights. To the former class belongs Judge 
Lurton.” If there was anything serious in 
Judge Lurton’s record in railway cases, it failed 
to make much of an impression in the U. S. 
Senate. When the appointment came up for 
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confirmation, no voice was heard in opposition. 
A few days later Lurton was sworn in, his 
wife, his son, Horace H. Lurton, Jr. (with his 
wife), and his daughter, Mrs. Horace Vande- 
venter, of Knoxville, with her husband, being 
present. With the second Horace and his 
wife was also their six-year-old son, the third 
Horace, as interested an observer, apparently, 
as his grandfather, and disposed at times to 
be even a more active participant in the cere- 
monies. 

The Judge had been invited to go to Wash- 
ington by way of Cincinnati, where he has 
a host of friends; but he declined to do so, 
giving his reasons as follows: “I felt that in 
appointing me President Taft, aside from the 
manifestation of his friendship, had a kindly 
heart for the South; that he wished to draw 
the South to him with cords of affection. So, 
being all a Southerner myself, I determined 
to go to Wachington through the South— 
every foot of t 2 way.” He is the fourth Con- 
federate soldier to take a place in the Supreme 
Court, the other three being Lamar and White, 
nominated by President Cleveland, and Jack- 
son, nominated by President Harrison. 





THE RISE OF THE HOUSE OF GUGGENHEIM 


S, IN a Wagner opera, some theme in- 
sinuates itself softly into the blare of 
horns and the shrill lament of stringed 
instruments, then passes, only to re- 

appear again and again, more and more dis- 
tinctly, until at last it becomes the one domi- 
nant motif of the whole wild tumult of the 
orchestra, so into this Glavis-Pinchot-Ballin- 
ger affray has appeared from day to day, each 
time becoming more and more distinct, a 
theme which may be paraphrased from the 
Hoosier bard as follows: 


The Guggenheims ’Il get you 
Ef you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 


Back behind the Cunningham claimants and 
the Green syndicate and the Pacific Oil and 
Coal Company and the rest of the 950 individ- 
ual and corporate claimants for the billion-dol- 
lar mountain of coal on the Bering river in 
Alaska, stand, we are told, the seven Guggen- 
heim brothers, waiting, like Lohengrin in the 
wings of the stage, for the proper time for 
them to make their entry and to take the 


center of the stage—and several other things. 

Who are the Guggenheims? Why are the 
Guggenheims? Where are the Guggenheims? 

The last question is the most easily an- 
swered. They are everywhere—in the Wall 
street district of New York, in New Jersey, in 
Colorado, in Alaska, in Mexico—and in Wash- 
ington, D. C. As to the second question, one 
thing may be said with certainty: they are not 
here solely and entirely for their health. As 
to the first question, the answer is long and 
interesting. Hence this article. 

If you have ever seen David Warfield in 
“The Auctioneer,” you will remember the pa- 
thetic picture he makes in the last act as he re- 
turns, after losing all his hard-earned money, 
to the streets peddling knick-knacks for a 
cent apiece. Well, that was about the way 
in which the House >£ Guggenheim began its 
existence on this continent. It was in the 
year 1847 that Meyer Guggenheim, then nine- 
teen years of age, turned his keen young 
Semitic face away from his native town of 
Langnau, Switzerland, and started for America. 
Needless to say, he did not take the Lusitania. 
If he had done so, or could have taken any 
ship with a speed approximately that of a 
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Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


IN HIS NEW JUDICIAL ROBE 


The robe is that of an associate justice of the United States Supreme Court. To wear such a robe is the highest 
ambition of the lawyers of the land. The latest one to achieve this ambition is Horace Harmon Lurton, and his selec- 
tion, President Taft says, has-been the greatest pleasure he has had as a result of his election to the Presidency 
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THE BUSINESS HEAD OF THE GUGGENHEIM 
SEVEN 


Tho Isaac is the eldest of the seven sons, the second 
son, Daniel, is president of the “‘smelter trust and the 
Guggenheim Exploration Company. He was but — 
teen when he went to Switzerland as buyer for his father’s 
lace-importing house. He is now fifty-four. 


modern ship, he might not have had time to 


fall in love with Barbara Myers. But as it 
took him and Barbara four months to get 
across in the tramp sailing ship on which they 
had both embarked, they found plenty of time 
to get acquainted and to do quite a little court- 
ing. They were engaged when they landed, 
but, being thrifty and prudent young persons, 
they concluded, before marrying, to wait until 
they had something beside sentiment with 
which to furnish a cottage. 

Young Guggenheim lost no time in loitering. 
He got a peddler’s tray and a small stock of 
shoe-strings and he began business as a street 
peddler in Philadelphia. Then he diversified 
his industries by adding to his stock glue and 
stove polish and laces. Being inquisitive, and 
having made, on one of his trips, the acquaint- 
ance of a young chemist in Bethlehem of 
Pennsylvania, he asked questions until he 
found out just what materials entered into that 
stove polish which he was peddling around. 
He became a manufacturer then, as well as a 
peddler. His foot was on the first rung of the 
ladder. So he and Barbara were married. 

Barbara was not only thrifty and industrious 
but religious. The idea of race suicide not 


yet having been formulated into a definite 
policy or a religious creed, the young couple, 
mindful of the first injunction placed upon the 
first man in the first chapter of Genesis, be- 
gan to “be fruitful and multiply and replenish 
the earth.” Eight sons and three daughters 
were in the course of time born unto them, 
Seven of the sons and two of the daughtets 
are still living. But the parents did not stop 
with the first injunction laid on mankind. They 
proceeded not only to replenish the earth but, 
so far as in them lay, to “subdue it” and to 
“have dominion over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth.” They and 
their seven sons have not quite completed that 
task. But they have done pretty well in the 
way of dominion over a large section of North 
America, and there is no assurance that the 
sons are through, as yet, with their part of 
this endeavor. 

There is a goodly lot of Biblical names 
distributed among these sons. They are Isaac, 
Daniel, Murray, Solomon, Benjamin, Simon 
and William. All are married and all but 
William have children. William, perhaps be- 
cause he did not get a Biblical name, has been 
somewhat unfortunate in his matrimonial ca- 
reer. He married a “Christian” in Hoboken, 
secretly, and, not long after, there was a di- 
vorce suit and then an application to have the 
divorce set aside. Considerable newspaper 
scandal resulted from it all. But this was a 
mere incident in the history of the House of 
Guggenheim and we need not dwell upon the 
details, especially as we know very little about 
them and care less. 

Meyer Guggenheim prospered. From mak- 
ing stove polish he developed into an importer 
of laces from his native land. As the sons 
grew up they were first educated and then 
taken into business with their father. The 
#Esopian fable of the bundle of sticks that 
could not be broken as long as they were held 
together has been illustrated afresh by the 
career of the Guggenheim family. The sons 
kept together. They are together now, all but 
Simon, who resigned his position as a director 
in their companies when he was elected United 
States Senator from Colorado a few years ago. 
The name of the parent company is M. 
Guggenheim’s Sons. It was another of ‘their 
companies, the Guggenheim Exploration Com- 
pany, that engaged the services of John-Hays 
Hammond, the mining expert, for a salary 
reputed to be half a million a year. The 
“Smelter Trust,” with a capital of $100,000,- 
000, is also in their control. The brothers fur- 
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nish one of the best illustrations of the power 
of team-work ever seen in the business world. 
Says the New York Sun: “The seven learned 
business methods from their father, who, if 
accounts of the business world are not wrong, 
startled money-making men more than once 
with a combination of honesty and shrewdness 
in his dealings which made him invincible. 
Meyer Guggenheim, the father, ordered his 
household after the manner of one of the 
patriarchs of ancient days. He believed his 
sons would wield authority and amass wealth 
and he brought them up so that they might 
not misuse’ what power and affluence came to 
them. Each of the seven sons he taught to 
deal justly with his fellow men and to prize 
the family name.” 

They tell down in Wall street of the “Nipis- 
sing deal,” a few years ago, which was an un- 
fortunate mining affair in Canada, operated 
by the Guggenheims. There was a loss of 


from one and a half to two million dollars. 
The Guggenheims could have passed the loss 
on to the stock speculators if they had wanted 
to; but instead they shouldered it themselves. 
“Their record,” says H. H. Smith, writing in 
Human Life, “remarkable in many ways, is 


unique in the fact that no outsider who has 
invested his money along with theirs has ever 
lost a dollar. To preserve that record they 
paid out two million dollars, without either so- 
licitation or argument.” 

The story of the way in which the Guggen- 
heims got into mining and then into smelting 
takes us back to the days of romance in 
Colorado. Placer gold had been found in 
Leadville, and the usual rush ensued. The 
placers played out and then there was another 
rush—the other way. One man, Tabor by 
name, stayed, and one day he “grubstaked” 
two thirsty Irishmen. A jug of whiskey 
formed part of the stake. By the time the 
two Irishmen had finished the jug, on their 
prospecting tour, they were too “tired” to 
prospect further and one of them threw down 
his pick and proposed that they dig right there. 
It was over the very apex of the vein of silver 
that has made so many fortunes. The “Little 
Pittsburg” mine began then and there. A 
Leadville merchani, years afterward, when the 
town was booming, failed, owing Meyer Gug- 
genheim for goods purchased. To liquidate 
the debt, he gave his creditor an option held 
by him in one of the Leadville mines. Benja- 
m'n was sent out to look into the mine. He 
couldn’t see a chance to do anything unless 
more money was spent to pump out the water 
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“I WILL NOT BE A SMELTER TRUST MAN NOR 
ANY OTHER KIND OF A TRUST MAN” 

So said Simon Guggenheim, when elected a United 
States Senator from Colorado three years ago. Accord- 
ingly, he resigned at once from his numerous director- 
ships, being the only one of the Guggenheim sons to 
break away from business and to go in for public distinc- 
tion. His liberal use of money in campaigns evoked from 
Judge Lindsay a heated statement that he ought to be 
hung. 
and develop the mine. His report brought 
out the father, who proceeded to learn about 
mining by the Socratic method of asking many 
questions. “Thus,” says Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., 
in Hampton’s Magazine, “appeared the litile 
Swiss Jew in the Western mining camp. His 
wiry whiskers were parted at the chin. He 
was thick of accent, and he had money. He 
was a tenderfoot, a windfall, a sheep wool- 
laden. It was a shame to let him stay in 
Colorado. But he had that clammy habit of 
inquisitiveness. He did not know the game 
played by these Western giants, but he had 
learned other games—stove polish, notions, 
laces—and that was why he had money. Per- 
haps he might learn this game.” 

He learned it, and one of the painful things 
he first learned was that the Leadville ore had 
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A STRIKING MODERN ILLUSTRATION OF AN ANCIENT FABLE 


The central figure is Meyer Guggenheim, the Swiss Jew, who began his career in America as a street peddler. 
The other men are his seven sons, all of whom, like A&sop’s bundle of sticks, have stayed together in all their business 
enterprises and who deal now, not in shoe-laces and stove-polish, but gold and copper mines, and who are supposed to 
be tightening their grip at present on that billion-dollar coal mountain in Alaska. 


to be smelted and that the man who did the 
smelting was the man who made the big profits 
out of mines. So he went inio smelting, and 


set his younger sons to studying all about it. 


Two of them, including Simon, who now 
wears the Senatorial toga, went on the slag 
dump, keeping time records and “sweating 
with the red necks,” as they called the labor- 
ers. The pestering inquisitiveness of these 
sons, who were bound to know all there was to 
know, sometimes got on the nerves of those 
in charge. “Wherever we turned,” said one 
of those associated with them at this time, 
“there was always a Guggie in the way with 
questions and suggestions.” But out of that 
pestering grew a solid basis of knowledge 
which later formed the foundation of the 
American Smelting and Refining Company. 
When the great slump in silver came and 
Leadville and all Colorado felt the pinch of 
hard times, and the smelting business became 
so poor that the prices were cut right and 
left, and in desperation a “trust” was formed, 
the knowledge which these “Guggies” had ex- 
tracted bit by bit from the experts, the capital 
which the old man had amassed by importing 
laces and in other ways, and the shrewd team- 
work which he had trained his sons to do 
placed them in control. They have stayed in 
control ever since. They have reached out to 
Mexico and to Alaska. They have gone into 
copper and they have gone into railroads. 
Now they are ready to go into coal. 

As for Simon, the only one of the family 
who has entered public life, you may find very 


diverse views about him, as about most public 
men. After his election three years ago, 
Judge Lindsay, of Denver, declared in so many 
words that he ought to be hanged—deserved it 
more, in fact, that Orchard, who had confessed 
to the assassinaticn of a dozen men! What 
Lindsay had in mind in making this fright- 
fully severe statement was the fact that Simon 
Guggenheim had contributed heavily to the 
campaign funds of the Republican party in 
Colorado for several years and the Senator- 
ship came to him, presumably, in consequence. 
The construction put upon this by Lindsay 
was that “Simon Guggenheim absolutely 
bought his way into the United States Senate 
—yes, bought.” Writing in the now defunct 
Ridgway’s, Frederick Lawrence said: “Mr. 
Guggenheim admitted to me, during the course 
of the conversation I had with him, that he 
had bought and paid for his votes, and added 
that he expected them to be delivered without 
being called upon to make further payment.” 
What Mr. Lawrence and Judge Lindsay re- 
gard as a purchase and sale of political office, 
Mr. Guggenheim regards as a perfectly fair 
way of playing the game. “There is nothing 
wrong about it,” he said to Mr. Lawrence. 
“It is merely conducting political campaigns 
as they are conducted in these days. The 
money I have contributed has helped to elect 
these men [the legislators] and naturally they 
feel under obligation to vote for me. It is 
done all over the United States today. I do 
not consider it wrong, and neither do I think 
that it can in any sense be called bribery.” 
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Further than this, Mr. Guggenheim is quoted 
as saying: “When I take my seat in the 
Senate, I will not be a Smelter Trust nor any 
other kind of a trust man. I intend to di- 
vorce myself entirely from business and give 
up twelve months in the year in advancing the 
interests of the State of Colorado and the 
United States.” In accordance with this prom- 
ise, Mr. Guggenheim proceeded after election 
to resign from the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company, the Guggenheim Exploration 
Company, the Federal Lead Company and 
various other companies. The writer in Human 
Life thus describes the impression made upon 
him in an interview with the Senator: 


“There is nothing at all of the braggart about 
him nor, tho always well groomed, is there any- 
thing to suggest the multi-millionaire. He is 
not a big man physically—less than 5 feet 8, but 
well put together—but his face is an exhibit of 
honesty, good judgment, tact and executive 
ability. His eyes are clear, keen and kindly, and 
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always probing for material facts. His manner 
is plain, simple and democratic, all family char- 
acteristics. He gets acquainted easily and makes 
friends naturally. People who should know say 
that he is more popular with all classes in Col- 
orado than any other man in the state’s public 
life, and it may well be so. With the best years 
of his life—from 21 to 39—spent in Colorado, 
he has the open-eyed, frank western way of look- 
ing at the world and discussing its affairs, but 
he has no weakness for telling long in advance 
what he proposes to do.” 


Five years ago the father of the seven sons 
died. During the last few years of his life he 
had to submit to a series of medical operations. 
He refused to take an anesthetic in any of 
them, and during the last and most severe of 
them all he called for a cigar and puffed away 
in apparent unconcern. There was a phono- 
graph in the room and the patient asked that 
it be started up. So the surgeons proceeded with 
their painful operation to the accompaniment 
of strains from ‘Faust.’ ” 





THE ROMANCE OF THE 


BONAPARTE PRETENDER 


AND THE BOURBON PRINCESS 


which all Europe looks forward to the 
nuptials of the Princess Clementine of 
Belgium and that pretender to the 
throne of France whom imperialist Paris hails 
as Napoleon IV, that it seems almost cynical 
in the Figaro to point out that this match may, 


S BLISSFUL is the anticipation with 


after all, never be made. The mere prospect 
of it helped to embitter the last days of the 
late King Leopold, who, even on his death-bed, 
affirms the Matin, found time to warn his 
youngest daughter against the fatal prompting 
of her heart and fancy. He reminded her, 
almost with his expiring breath, of the Bour- 
bon blood in her veins, of the position of her 
lover, Prince Victor Napoleon, as the undis- 
puted head of the Bonaparte family, and of 
the irreconcilable feud between the two sets 
of pretenders to sovereignty in France—the 
royalist and the imperialist. Yet the pomps 
of their late king’s funeral had not faded from 
the memory of the Belgians before it was be- 
lieved in Brussels that the marriage which two 
powerful governments have striven to prevent 
had become inevitable. No vehemence of 
denial in the monarchical Gaulois, staunchest 
of Bourbon organs, avails in the face of the 
categorical assertion in the Aurore, the repub- 


lican daily, that the Princess is already pledged 
to the Prince. In imperialist circles, we read, 
Clementine is already referred to as “the Em- 
press,” her putative betrothed receiving, natur- 
ally, the title of Napoleon IV. 

Not quite five years ago the Princess Clem- 
entine was her father’s prisoner, languishing 
in a captivity that lost no rigor from the late 
Leopold’s dread of French republican hos- 
tility once his youngest daughter became the 
bride of the Bonaparte. It was the time when 
the moral wreck of the King of the Belgians 
had filled the world with its scandal. His char- 
acter, colossal in every respect, lost no vigor 
in the capacity of jailer, and the helpless 
Clementine durst not stir from her room with- 
out the prior permission of her inexorable 
parent. Daily she was summoned to the pres- 
ence of her father and sovereign, who put to 
her—we repeat the gossip retailed in the 
Liberté—the query: “Will you swear never to 
see that man?” The invariable reply, our 
French authority says, was “of the sweetest” 
but likewise “of the firmest.” The Princess 
Clementine never forgot her sense of duty to 
her parent, “whom she tenderly loved when all 
the world was filled with loathing for his 
vices,” but her love of truth, “that other 
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ANOTHER VICTIM OF THE CONGO 


Princess Clementine, sweetest of the daughters of the 
late Leopold of Belgium, was imprisoned by her father 
lest she marry her sweetheart, the Bonaparte Pretender, 


and thus provoke France to reprisals in the rubber region . 


of Africa. 


sublime principle of all her actions,” made it 
out of the question to repudiate a passion out- 
side of which she had no existence. 
Notwithstanding the plenitude of that pas- 
sion for Prince Victor Napoleon which pos- 
sessed her throughout these ordeals, the Prin- 
cess Clementine, says London Truth, had been 
reared in the prospect of an ultimate union 
with her cousin, that Prince Baldwin, who 
caught a fatal cold behind the scenes of a 
famous theater while in attendance upon a 
still more famous stage beauty. “At Brussels 
one hears that she so loved him as to seem 
blighted after his premature death.” Leopold 
mitigated the agonies of this grief by reveal- 
ing the infatuation of the dead Prince for a 
spectacular actress, the knowledge so affecting 
Clementine that she instantly avowed a voca- 
tion to the conventual life. That was years 
ago. The Princess is now thirty-eight and 
still, our contemporary affirms, “extremely nice 
looking.” She has inherited, we are told, her 
late father’s singularly commanding presence, 
his deliberate mode of utierance, his penetrat- 


ing look. In spite of the peculiarly long nose 
attesting the presence of the Coburg blood in 
her veins, the Princess Clementine has a 
countenance of the distinctively feminine type. 
The people of Brussels find her proud and 
distant. 

The domestic situation in which Leopold 
was involved when his youngest daughter was 
first sought in marriage by the French pre- 
tender is held in the Paris Figaro to account 
for the tragic issue of this romance. The 
King of the Belgians had long been infuriated 
against his eldest daughter, the Princess 
Louise, who was dragged into the divorce 
court by her husband, Prince Philip, of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha. From that moment the 
King of the Belgians had declined to recog- 
nize his eldest daughter in any way. The other 
surviving child, that Princess Stephanie, whose 
husband, Crown Prince Rudolph, died so mys- 
teriously, was disowned by Leopold in conse- 
quence of her marriage with Count Lonyay. 
From the mother of these three princesses, 
their father had lived estranged for a long 
time prior to her death eight years ago. The 
deplorable incident reported to have taken 
place in the death chamber of the Queen of 


the Belgians had produced a painful impres- 
sion throughout Europe, the Princess Clemen- 
tine being the victim of the prejudice that grew 
out of it, owing to rumors of her own es- 


trangement from her mother. The estrange- 
ment is explained in London Truth as the re- 
sult of a horsewhipping administered to Clem- 
entine by the Queen in the course of a drive 
they took together through the grounds of the 
palace of Laeken. 

Her mother dead, after a poignant parting 
from herself, her sisters at law with her fath- 
er, and she doomed to imprisonment until she 
foreswore the man to whom she had given her 
heart, the Princess Clementine grew peaked 
and gloomy. At this crisis in her affairs, the 
Prince Victor Napoleon, who dwelt then in a 
regal home on the Avenue Louise, in Brussels, 
waited in due form upon the sovereign of the 
Congo and asked the hand of the captive lady 
in marriage. Now it was, declares the Gaulois, 
that the subtle genius of the late King Leopold 
displayed itself in all its power. Receiving 
the Bonaparte pretender with the exquisite 
deference his manner could assume, the wily 
monarch professed his perfect willingness to 
accept the Prince for a son-in-law. “But since 
the French republic had raised objections, 
Leopold must forbid the bans.” Clementine 
had intimated a purpose to avail herself of 
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her legal advantage of being thirty-two by 
marrying her lover, stern parent or no stern 
parent. In that event, Leopold assured the 
pretender, he should be put to the painful ne- 
cessity of disowning Clementine as he had dis- 
owned Stephanie and Louise. It was of the 
utmost consequence to the Belgian sovereign, 
as head of the Congo state, to maintain friend- 
ly relations with the Foreign Office in Paris. 
The safety of Belgium itself depended upon 
French good will. Leopold declared his con- 
fidence that Prince Victor Napoleon was too 
instinctive a gentleman to force his way into 
the Belgian royal family. 

When the Bonaparte pretender, after listen- 
ing to this exposition of dynastic diplomacy, 
ventured to speak of “love,” Leopold’s only 
reply, according to the French authority we 
follow, was “inextinguishable laughter.” 
Yet Prince Victor Napoleon, it seems from an 
estimate of his character in the Figaro, had 
formed for Clementine an affection as endur- 
ing as it has proved disinterested. He is ten 
years her senior and the father of three chil- 
dren by a morganatic wife long dead. At 
least the story in the Matin is that the lady 
died, altho London Truth will have it that the 
mother of the pretender’s children never was 
his wife and is very much alive. There seems 
no legal obstacle to the union with Clementine, 
at any rate. Altho immensely rich in his own 
right, the Prince Victor Napoleon is, the 
Matin says, to inherit the vast possessions of 
the ex-Empress Eugenie, whom the late Leo- 
pold, by the way, detested as the author of all 
her husband’s misfortunes. He said as much 
to the pretender when he came pleading for 
Clementine’s hand. Prince Victor Napoleon 
replied by offering to relinquish at once and 
forever whatever prestige may attach to his 
position as the head of the Bonaparte family 
and pretender to the imperial throne of France. 

Clementine’s delight at this display of devo- 
tion was accentuated by the keen interest of 
the Czar in this phase of her romance. In 
the event of the overthrow of the third French 
republic and the setting up of an empire again 
at Paris, Russia’s candidate for the imperial 
throne would, says the Matin, be the man 
whom Nicholas II once made Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Caucasus—Victor Napoleon’s 
younger brother. Such is the assertion made 
in the republican organs of Paris more than 
once and not denied by any Bonapartist. His 
Imperial Highness, General Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte—to give him the title upon which 
the Figaro insists—has, for his part, always 
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“NAPOLEON IV” 


_ Prince Victor Napoleon Bonaparte, Pretender to the 
imperial throne of France, is hailed by the above title 
whenever he appears among his partisans. He is at 
present the hero of a romance of the heart. 


dutifully regarded his brother, Prince Victor, 


as the titular head of the family. But Victor 
never was popular, even among Bonapartists. 
Long a resident of Brussels, never evincing 
any form of brilliance, often involved in ri- 
diculous imitations of the “coup d'etat,” he 
failed to strike any imagination in the part of 
pretender. How different seems this General 
Prince Louis, who is perpetually winning re- 
nown in the despatches from Russia as the 
pacifier of the Caucasus, as the pride of his 
regiment, as the born leader of men! The 
correspondents who write from the French 
capital to the London Mail hint at some “trans- 
action” between the younger brother of the 
pretender and the “high finance.” Former 
Premier Rouvier, himself high in the councils 
of this “high finance,” is mentioned by gos- 
sips. The story takes us back cnce more to 
the period of Clementine’s captivity under the 
vigilant eye of her infuriated father. 

It seems that Baron Rothschild, the lately 
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deceased head of the Paris branch of the fam- 
ily, asked Prince Louis—who must be care- 
fully distinguished from Clementine’s lover— 
to the Chateau de Ferrieres. Ostensibly a 
social invitation, it turned out a conspiracy. 
That was the word used by the Action. The 
Prince found a number of radical deputies at 
the chateau. After dinner “an imperial resto- 
ration” was discussed. The difficulty with the 
story is that the Rothschilds are supposed to 
be royalists. They were converted—so our 
contemporary’s story runs—through the in- 
fluence of the “Prince” de Wagram, grandson 
of the famous member of the first Napoleon’s 
staff. The “Prince” married one of the Baron 
Rothschild’s daughters. The Baron was in- 
duced to take an interest in the Bonapartist 
cause. But he found the head of the “dynasty” 
—Clementine’s lover—unenterprising. The 
true pretender, influenced by his passion for 
Clementine and eager to placate Leopold, had 
resolved upon “abdication.” 

In quest of a potential Bonaparte Emperor 
of the French, the Baron de Rothschild turned 
his attention to the younger brother, “the 
hero of the Caucasus,” who had gone young 
into the Russian army and who today, in mid- 
dle life, is thus unexpectedly placed in a con- 
spicuous position—conspicuous, that is, from 
the point of view of Paris. Russia, hints the 
Paris radical press, wants the third French 
republic overthrown. Nicholas II wants a Na- 
poleon IV for an ally. He is sick of socialism 
on the Seine, with its radical Premier Briand, 
its anti-militarist groups in the chamber and 
its platitudes about the rights of man. Even 
in serious British periodicals the subject of a 
“transaction” in this sense has been discussed. 
The scheme involves the election of a Bona- 
parte Prince as President of the French re- 
public when Falliéres retires. Thus will the 
rising tide of socialism be kept down. 





A totally new face has been put upon affairs 
by the prospective marriage of the true pre- 
tender to the Princess Clementine. The daugh- 
ter of the late King Leopold has been referred 
to in the Gaulois as a possible link between 
the rival families of pretenders to the throne 
of France. A Bourbon princess—Clementine 
is Bourbon on one side of her ancestry—united 
to a Bonapartist pretender would immensely 
stimulate the ambitions of all who have any- 
thing to gain by the overthrow of republican 
institutions in France. The riddle of the sit- 
uation is the chance any pretender, royalist or 
imperial, can have now of ever sitting upon an 
established throne in Paris. The thing is not 


impossible, according to an article in the 
Mercure de France from the pen of that im- 
partial observer, M. Henri Dagan. He con- 
cedes that republican ideas are at present 
deeply rooted in the French mind. He points 
out, however, that there is a class, the workers, 
openly hostile to the republic. “This class 
does not disguise its intention of overthrowing 
the regime of the bourgeois in favor of a 
socialist state.” Moreover, the burden of 
taxation is growing more oppressive and the 
bourgeois upon whom it falls are naturally dis- 
contented, while the fear of a socialist revo- 
lution would make that class ready to accept a 
dictatorship. “The activity of revolutionary 
syndicalism is carrying France towards a rev- 
olutionary crisis and that crisis will end in 
Caesarism.” Upon this eventuality every 
3onapartist is speculating today. 

From this standpoint, the love affair of the 
Princess Clementine and the imperialist pre- 
tender is taken seriously throughout Europe. 
It is recalled, to quote the Mercure, that “the 
great historical and political transformations 
are exclusively the work of energetic minori- 
ties.” The fact that the head of the Bonaparte 
family has talked of relinquishing his “rights” 
must be considered with reference solely to 
the attitude of the late King Leopold. As the 
husband of the Princess Clementine, Prince 
Victor, whom some imperialist papers already 
style “Napoleon IV,” would have the personal 
strength, as he possesses the personal wealth, 
to effect the “coup d'etat.” 

All depends, of course, upon the authen- 
ticity of the rumor uniting the destinies of 
these patient lovers. The former Empress 
Eugenie is said to have “set her heart upon the 
match” and even to look forward confidently 
to the day when “Napoleon IV” will be 
crowned in Paris with the benediction of the 
Pope. The pretender’s personality, the Temps 
somewhat reluctantly admits, harmonizes with 
conventicnal ideas of the type of man -nost 
fitted to rule a limited monarchy. His sympa- 
thies are by no means with militarism. He 
is unobtrusive, affable and quite content to 
efface himself. His supreme gift is for so- 
ciety, altho he never strives to shine. His per- 
suasive powers of speech were characteristic- 
ally displayed when he won Leopold to con- 
sider the possibility of his ultimate union with 
Clementine. It is true that the late King of 
the Belgians subsequently changed his mind, 
but there was an interval during which he 
actually besought the Foreign Office in Paris 
to consider the engagement of his daughter 
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with the pretender. “The Prince has every 
quality but brilliance,” Leopold is quoted as 
having said of him once, “and that is the 
highest praise one can bestow upon a Bona- 
parte.” It was the impression of the some- 
time sovereign of the Congo that all the 
brilliant Bonapartes were bad and that all the 


gcod Bonapartes were fools, a piece of sar- 
casm which greatly offended Empress Eugenie. 
The potential Napoleon IV, by the way, is of 
the house of Jerome, whose lineal descendant 
in this country distinguished himself—more 
or less—as Attorney-General in the cabinet of 
President Roosevelt. 


THE PREFECT OF POLICE WHO FACED THE 
FLOOD PROBLEM IN PARIS 


O SOONER had the Seine, swollen by 
the provincial rains, risen to the level 
of the highest bridge in Paris, than 
Monsieur Louis Lépine, the most 

famous policeman in the world, armed his 
seven thousand men to face his ancient foes, 
the Apaches. The Apache is to Paris what 
the hooligan is to London and the hoodlum to 
New York. Monsieur Lépine has grown gray 
in warfare with the Apache. The mobs of the 
Latin Quarter, the manifestants of the boule- 
vard and the rioters of each arrondissement 
howl their loudest when the long, lean Lépirie 
gesticulates before them and charges at the 
head of his squads. Nimble as an acrobat, in 
this his sixty-fourth year, nerve-strain has fur- 
rowed his emaciated cheek and age has whit- 
ened his hanging chin beard into as faithful 
a representation of our conventional Uncle 
Sam as the most critical American cartoonist 
could wish. Lépine has been described by the 
disgusted Socialist Humanité as the negation 
of all that is French in man, while to the Lon- 
don Standard he seems in his methods, his 
manners and his police policy the flattest of 
imaginable contradictions to the popular notion 
of what the head of the Parisian detective 
service ought to be. But his genius for po- 
licing the metropolitan streets in times of 
turbulence has been undisputed since he 
routed the Boulangists years ago. His mas- 
tery of the situation when looters rode the 
flood on rafts in an effort to revive the ex- 
cesses of the Commune was so absolute that 
the Paris Figaro styles him the “perfect po- 
liceman.” 

When, at the age of forty-one,after an honor- 
able career at the bar, Louis Lépine found him- 
self unexpectedly at the head of the Paris po- 
lice, he had, as he has just told the Lectures, 
“everything to learn.” He knew nothing of de- 
tective work, nothing of crime. To one idea, 
reflecting the temperament of the man, he was 
wedded: “Away with all mystery and ro- 
mance!” Louis Lépine satisfied himself that 


subtlety, finesse, keenness in the scent of clues, 
devious pursuits of the evil doer in disguise 
and the tracing of labyrinths through the mys- 
teries of conspiracy were, as he puts it, “stage 
properties.” He has the profoundest contempt 
for Sherleck Holmes, and he laughs heartily 
at that latest creation of the detective ro- 
mancer, Monsieur Jeroux’s Rouletabille in 
“The Mystery of the Yellow Room.” Popular 
conceptions of the Freuch police system are to 
him the veriest caricature «if efficiency. His 
ideal never was Vidocq and his practice sug- 
gests nothing in common with that elaborated 
in “File No. 113.””. He makes no concealment 
of his contempt for the intuitive mind at police 
headquarters. Monsieur Lépine, says the Fi- 
garo, is “the plodder glorified.” 

No disillusion could be more complete, there- 
fore, than that of a first impression of Prefect 
Lépine at his desk. The green carpet on the 
floor, the green curtains at the window aid the 
green paper on the wall harmonize with the 
green table cover strewn with green envelopes 
It is impossible to scrutinize Lépine in this 
environment, says a writer in the London 
Standard, without wondering how this police 
official achieved his fame. This grizzled, elder- 
ly man is so miserably emaciated as to seem 
destitute of flesh and to comprise a mass of 
huge bone tightly encased in oid parchment. 
His countenance has the sharpness of the 
hatchet without the slightest suggestion of in- 
telligence. His dull eyes are without gleam. 
The lanky fingers manifest none of the energy 
of an alert official. The weak voice has to be 
helped out with much clearing of a dry throat. 
The attire is funereal black, its most con- 
spicuous feature being the frock coat which 
extends in creases to the knee. The attenuated 
nose has nothing hawkish about it. The shoul- 
ders stoop. Lépine locks like a man in the 
first stage of the consumptive’s malady. His 
thick eyelids droop sleepily. 

More amazing than his dullness of aspect is 
Prefect Lépine’s indiscretion. “He does not,” 
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we read, “seem to know the meaning of re- 
serve or to appreciate its psychological effect 
upon those with whom he is brought into con- 
tact.” He prefers to do the talking himself, 
nor—so the accounts of his procedure agree— 
is he satisfied until he has revealed to indi- 
viduals under suspicion all the information he 
possesses concerning them. This information 
is contained in the famous “dossiers” or files 
of documents which, to the number of many 
hundreds of thousands, choke the archives of 
the prefecture.* “These dossiers vary, of 
course, in volume according to the importance 
of the person named in them and they are con- 
stantly added to or altered.” It is the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of Monsieur Lépine to 
feel a profound contempt for dossiers. He 
lost faith in them, we are told, because of the 
outcome of the Dreyfus case. He loves to ex- 
plain to persons under suspicion—whom he 
takes into his confidence with guileless candor 
and sympathy—that the detectives employed 
to gather information for the dossiers are not 
necessarily reliable. The curse of the detective 
service in France, he contends, is its pro- 
pensity to “spy.” The police spy is the bane 
of Lépine’s existence. The police spy being 
expected to furnish a certain amount of in- 
formation every month, “he necessarily culti- 
vates his imagination at the expense of the 
accused.” To be a person under suspicion is 
to gain from that very circumstance a passport 
to Monsieur Lépine’s favor. 

Those enemies of Monsieur Lépine who 
hate him for his hostility to the “school of 
mystery” in detective work ascribe his con- 
tempt for dossiers to the tale they tell of 
himself. Once upon a time, says the London 
Standard, there was a Humbert dossier. “The 
spies who had collected information regarding 
Madame Therese and her family learned very 
early in the day that she had received leading 
members of the government, highly placed of- 
ficials, and, among others, was friendly with 
Monsieur Lépine.” The conclusion that friends 
of the greatest police official in France could 
do no wrong found expression in the dossier. 
She was inscribed in the documents as “having 
the most brilliant relations in the official 
world.” Her financial transactions on the 
security of the immortal safe were referred 
to as “occasional pecuniary difficulties having 
for their basis an inheritance which she had 
not been able to realize.” The lady was 
described as the victim of usurious creditors. 


*Pottce ADMINISTRATION. By Leonhard Felix Fuld. 
Putnam. 


THE MOST FAMOUS OF FRENCH POLICE 
PREFECTS 


Louis Lepine, who directs and originates the methods 
now empleyed by the Parisian police for the detection of 


crime, has not the slightest faith in the devices of Sher- 
lock Holmes or in the validity of the ideas disseminated 
in French detective stories. 


The tenor of the dossier was influenced by the 
circumstance—known well to the spies—that 
Monsieur Lépine was on friendly terms with 
the Humbert family. “The way in which it 
was drawn up put him in the extremely odd 
position of having to return a wedding present 
made to his son on the discovery that Madame 
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Therese was by no means as white as she was 
painted.” In the light of details such as these, 
ironical laughter hails the complaints of Mon- 
sieur Lépine that there is far too much in- 
formation gathered about the private doings 
of Parisians for a hundredth part of it to be 
anything like true. 

Taunted with the observation that he is the 
highest police official in France and that it is 
his duty to correct the evils he deplores, Mon- 
sieur Lépine retorts that the spy system was 
inaugurated under the empire by the great 
Fouché and that it is slow work to “repub- 
licanize” it. The difficulty loses nothing from 
the circumstance that the pride of the French- 
man is hurt, or so Lépine insists, if there be 
no dossier concerning him at the prefecture. 
The French people, he is alleged to have said, 
love to be investigated by their police. Noth- 
ing delights the average Parisian so much as 
to be summoned in haste to the prefecture, 
there to have his private life made the theme 
of a searching inquisition. There are detect- 
ives everywhere in Paris—but only to please 
the people. Recently, at a grand ball, Monsieur 
Lépine departed from the usual custom of dis- 
tributing detectives among the guests “to in- 
quire into the political sentiments of the host.” 
Loud were the complaints of that host next 
day. He called upon Monsieur Lépine and 
tired him to death—the story has it thus— 
with an expression of his sentiments towards 
the republic. 

Impatience set its expression upon the frown 
with which Monsieur Lépine received the re- 
quest of a famed French feuilletonist who 
visited the prefecture in quest of material for 
a tale of police mystery. “The devil take your 
police mysteries!” said he. “There are no 
police mysteries outside of the romance of you 
novelists.” Whereupon Monsieur Lépine de- 
clared that never in his life had he worn a 
disguise, never in his life had he gone under 
an assumed name. The detective: who resorts 
to such devices, he insisted, is “out of date.” 
Never could crime be detected “by the methods 
so dear to the novelist and the playwright.” 
Sentiments so radical, disseminated upon the 
authority of the head of the police system, 
evoked another of those storms of criticism 
through which Monsieur Lépine attests his 
famous indiscretion. His vindication came 
with the Steinheil case. He is busy with a 
complete revision of the relations between the 
police and the criminal. What the brain of so 
plodding a type as Monsieur Lépine is to 
evolve remains the one mystery of Paris 
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which French detectives are now said to take 
seriously. 

One must see Lépine in the street to under- 
stand the fame he enjoys, declares the Figaro. 
“In the thorofares of the French capital, Lé- 
pine is king. His uniformed squads awe the 
mob. A moment ere he appears the yelling 
Apaches possess the pavements. One gesture 
from him sends the ragged thousands flying.” 
It is no overdrawn impression, affirms the cor- 
respondent of the London Times. Lépine 
knows the psychology of the French crowd. 
It is fickle, vital with the Gallic fever and the 
Gallic sense*of humor. It made the French 
Revolution. It nearly unmade the third re- 
public. Again and again it rises, but Lépine 
beats down its many heads. He is the only 
master the French mob has ever had and it 
obeys him as a dog does its master.” Only in 
such a situation is the supineness of Monsieur 
Lépine’s demeanor transformed into gesticula- 
tory frenzy. His appearance is invariably the 
same—the high silk hat, the long black coat, 
the folded umbrella are the sole insignia of 
his official authority, for the despot of the 
Paris police wears no official uniform when 
on duty. 

Monsieur Lépine does not believe in amuse- 
ments. He avows himself that he has none. 
Once upon a time he did a little horseback 
riding, but having fallen upon a stony road and 
shattered one knee he took to the bicycle. 
His reading is confined to official reports and 
he detests the theater. Novels are his abomi- 
nation. They disseminate “romantic absurdi- 
ties” with reference to the French police. 
Music “tortures his sensibilities.” His re- 
laxation is the telephone. Daily he converses 
with his wife through the medium of that 
instrument. In the character of husband and 
father, Monsieur Lépine is consistently prosaic, 
living in a suburb with Madame and their 
two grown children, and coming into town 
every day as regularly as if he were clock- 
work. 

“What of your memoirs?” asked the bril- 
liant feuilletonist who came to him for excit- 
ing “material.” 

“Memoirs!” Monsieur Lépine echoed the 
word blankly. “You know I could only write 
facts and nothing could be duller than the 
facts in the life of the head of the Paris 
police.” 

This statement, odd as it may seem to the 
readers of French detective fiction, com- 
ments the Paris Figaro, is strictly and literally 
true. 
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THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN FRANCE AND GERMANY 
FOR MASTERY OF THE AIR 


N SPITE of the frequently interrupted 
journeys made by the French non-rigid 
dirigible air craft “Ville de Nancy” and 
the accident to the military balloon 

that fell into the Seine the other day, no 
fewer than nine sheds for non-rigid and 
semi-rigid airships are now under construc- 
tion in France. Next year there will be in 
service in France eight dirigible aerial war 
ships, according to a careful study of the 
subject in the London Post by that well- 
known expert on aeronautics, H. Massac 
Buist. French experts, declares this compe- 
tent authority, are alarmed because their gov- 
ernment has now only one semi-rigid airship 
in service, their alarm being the greater from 
the fact that German enthusiasm has already 
given the Kaiser’s army a definite lead in the 
strenuous competition between Berlin and 
Paris for mastery of the air. 

Germany, it must be premised, can now ex- 
ploit three different systems as against only 
two in France, where, during the next year, 
the government—as distinct from manufac- 
turers—will have from five to eight frameless 
or semi-rigid dirigibles, as against seventeen 
airships owned by the German government. 
These latter comprise five rigid ones, five 
semi-rigid and a half dozen non-rigid ones, 
besides one of a type unspecified. The Brit- 
ish government is unlikely to own more than 
two dirigibles for months to come. Last 
month the aerial fleet of the German army— 
which is drilled as seriously as are the squad- 
rons afloat—comprised four non-rigids of the 
Parsifal type, three semi-rigids of the Gross 
type and three rigid Zeppelins—ten aerial 
craft ready for a military campaign, to which 
there are to be added, Zeppelin IV and five 
of other types. 


“Of course the German Government, like most, 
is anxious to leave as much risky experiment in 
aerial navigation as possible to private companies 
with large capitals; but it is not chary of order- 
ing ships when any proof of ability to build has 
been furnished. The significance of this is the 
more when we consider that German experts are 
not blind to the present faults of the various sys- 
tems of construction. In the Berlin Tagblatt, 
Privy Councillor Hergesell, a friend of Count 


Zeppelin, confirms the information that the form 
and the shape of the Zeppelins is not at all sat- 
isfactory, and must be improved to reduce the 
resistance offered to the wind, and to increase the 
speed of the airships themselves. That authority 
does not speak about the disadvantage of the 
aluminium framework, because the Zeppelin Com- 
pany is naturally very secret about the desirability 
of improvement in that respect. On the other 
hand, we find that in Germany, where strong 
gales are not so frequent as in these islands, 
frameless or semi-rigid airships have proven 
themselves too weak to resist quite average wind 
conditions; hence the strenuous efforts that are 
being made in the direction of evolving systems 
of light, strong, and elastic framework construc- 
tion. The patriotism that is being shown by 
firms of established repute in Germany is cer- 
tainly quite extraordinary, and may be exampled 
by considering the case of what may be regarded 
as the most risky enterprise in the shape of 
constructing a non-rigid airship that has been 
essayed. This is being undertaken by the Sie- 
mens-Schuckert Company near Berlin, purely as 
an experiment in the patriotic interest, the firm’s 
only certain reward being that, through under- 
taking such work for the advancement of the 
new science, it will secure large Government 
orders for electric machinery for various uses. 
The frameless dirigible which it is building is 
almost of the dimensions of a Zeppelin, being no 
fewer than 13,000 cubic metres. Non-rigid a’‘r- 
ships of from four to eight thousand cubic me- 
ters have shown the extreme difficulty of main- 
taining the shape and form of large frameless 
vessels with the aid of air ballonets alone; yet 
a firm of the soundest engineering repute does 
not shrink from the task in the interests of pa- 
triotism and of science, a task that will be the 
more dangerous if the ends of such airships col- 
lapse through not having sufficient pressure in 
the air ballonets. 


The Parsifal machine is, contrary to an im- 
pression over here, the most widely known 
and the longest tried of the German frame- 
less dirigibles. It has a length of about 230 
feet, a diameter of about forty feet and a 
hydrogen capacity of 235,000 cubic feet. It 
has two four-cylinder motors, each of 100 
horse-power, and her propellers are about 12 
feet in diameter. She is designed to take a 
load of fuel, with her complement of from 
six to eight passengers and a crew of from 
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three to four, and provisions for twenty hours. 
In journeys of from 60 to 80 miles, she has 
shown her average speed to range from twen- 
ty-four to thirty miles an hour, has proved 
herself to possess stability and has shown 
her steering apparatus to be efficient. 


“The history of this machine to date is rather 
interesting, for she was to make an aerial voy- 
age to the Frankfort exhibition. Her perform- 
ance in the preliminary trials had left no doubt 
in the minds of the exhibition authorities that 
she would arrive there punctually on July to. 
She made sundry journeys on July 3 and the fol- 
lowing days, and the departure for Frankfort 
was announced every day. Presently there came 
continual rainy weather and strong winds, but 
no storms. On July 16, at a height of about 
1,000 feet, the wind had a speed of not more 
than 36 miles an hour. From July 3 to July 
23 Major Parsifal and five other experts in charge 
were hourly prepared to start on the journey to 
Eisenach and Fulda, where fresh supplies of hy- 
drogen were in readiness against the arrival of 
the airship. The adventure was deemed too 
risky, however, and in the result it was decided 
to deflate the vessel, take it to pieces, pack it on 
wagons, and thus transport it to the exhibition. 
German experts are of opinion that this failure 
with the non-rigid type is the more discouraging 
when that intended journey is compared with the 
flight from Goeppingen of Zeppelin II after hav- 
ing lost about one-third of its buoyancy through 
accident, and with a flight of Zeppelin I to Metz 
after staying more than ninety hours quite un- 
protected in the storm and rain at Biberach.” 


The German public, we are reminded by 
Mr. Buist, believes thoroly in navigating the 
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air by dirigible air craft. It has subscribed 
over $700,000 to form a company for aerial 
navigation by rigid airship, despite the var- 
ious accidents to the craft produced by Count 
Zeppelin. Such mishaps, say enthusiasts in 
the fatherland, only demonstrate the com- 
parative safety of that means of construction, 
the favorable opinion in that respect having 
been strengthened by the flights from Fried- 
richshafen to Frankfurt, from Frankfurt to 
Bonn and back in a_ thunderstorm, from 
Frankfurt to Cologne and from Friedrichs- 
hafen to Metz, with a stay of ninety-six hours 
in an open field with torrents of rain descend- 
ing and a continuously strong wind. At the 
moment the controversy in Germany directed 
for or against the rigid type of airship has 
subsided. This is accounted for by the demon- 
stration that the Zeppelin craft can ride out 
weather so severe that it must have spoiled 
or deformed German machines of the non- 
rigid or semi-rigid types. This view, of 
course, has been strengthened by the mishap 
of the Parsifal in falling on the roofs at 
Frankfurt and by sundry recent incidents in 
France.* 

Enormous dead weight is the chief and the 
immediate obstacle to be overcome to render 
Count Zeppelin’s machines of practical use. 
The most sanguine expectations are enter- 
tained concerning the wooden frame work 
system to be exploited in the Schuette airship 
now completing, and in “Zeppelin IV” that is 
to be in part constructed in like fashion. 





*ArrsHips. By R. P. Hearne. John Lane Company. 
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THE TYPE OF MILITARY BALLOON IN FAVOR WITH ARMY EXPERTS. 


This diagram, reproduced by permission from Colonel Hearne’s work on “Airships,” (published by the John Lane 
Company) affords a sectional view of the French model. The British War Office has followed this model with fidelity 
in the type employed in field maneuvers, The American war balloon will, it is understood, be planned along the lines 


of. this one. 
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A BALL THAT LOST 


HE secret of illumination that made 
possible the rolling of a billiard ball 
hither and thither on the green cloth 
without a trace of shadow in any 

direction is dealt with in a recent issue of The 
Illuminating Engineer. 

A billiard table satisfactorily lighted arti- 
ficially, it says, is one of the rarest occur- 
rences in the whole subject of lighting. The 
difficulty of the problem, or at least the gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with results, is evidenced 
by the endless number of ways in which the 
problem is attacked. There are hardly two 
installations alike. Lamps of every size, kind, 
and description, and in any number may be 
found in use in connection with all sorts of 
globes and reflectors. 


“The conditions are exacting. The surface of 
the table and the cushions, which are of green 
cloth and slightly absorbent of light, must show 
a good degree of intensity, which must be ab- 


Courtesy 7e Jéluminating Engineer 





ITS SHADOW 


solutely uniform. Beside this, the balls should 
cast no distinct shadow in any direction. These 
conditions must be fulfilled with light-sources 
screened from direct vision and out of the reach 
of the cues of the players. 

“The illustration shows a solution of the prob- 
lem. The fixture uses lamps with concentrated 
prismatic reflectors. It is hung at a sufficient 
height to give freedom for cue play, and the bowl- 
shaped reflectors sufficiently protect the eyes from 
direct glare. The photograph is the best evidence 
as to the results. Note the perfect evenness of 
illumination (there is a discoloration on the photo- 
graph at the right, which should not be taken into 
account), but what is more important, observe 
that the ball stands out perfectly distinct without 
any apparent shadow in any direction.” 


Here is a suggestion for lighting a billiard 
table, says The Illuminating Engineer, which 
has at least the merit of an absolute novelty. 
The man without a shadow may be only a 
dream, but sometimes these dreams come true. 
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“PETER SCHLEMIHL” REALIZED IN APPLIED SCIENCE 


This illustration of a billiard ball deprived of capacity to cast a shadow through the cunning adjustments of elec- 
trical light, is the physical equivalent of the hero of Chanmusso’s immortal tale of the man who sold his shadow. 
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A GIANT TELESCOPE WITHOUT A DOME 


GIANT telescope, erected in Germany, 
has for its main purpose exhibitions 
to the public. A contrast of this new 
German telescope at Treptow (near 

3erlin) with the highest development of 
American manufacture proves of the greatest 
interest to The Scientific American. In the 
Yerkes telescope, it says, we have had a great in- 
strument given over to exact research, handled 
by a corps of expert astronomers, leaders in 
their special lines of work. Prof. E. E. 
Barnard is there with his keen eye for the 
measurement of the positions of comets, star 
clusters, etc., for the depicting of slight plane- 
tary details, or with the help of the photo- 
graphic plate for the portrayal of Mars on a 
large scale. The greatest Jiving authority on 
double stars, Prof. S. W. Burnham, spends 
two nights each week with the great 40-inch 
refractor. The director, Prof. E. B. Frost, 
takes care of the spectroscopic side of astron- 
omy by photographing the spectra of stars for 
the determining of their motions in the line 
of sight, and by day time the telescope is 
made use of to learn of interesting phenomena 
about the sun. This great telescope is a model 
of engineering perfection with its great tube 


and massive parts, rising floor and rotating 
dome. It is mounted in what is known as the 
equatorial form. 


“But how different is the Treptow telescope! 
Erected with other purposes in view, it is not 
necessary to have expert scientists to keep the 
telescope employed almost every hour during the 
day and night; constructed under a different plan, 
it is unnecessary to have a great elevating floor 
inside of a huge rotating dome, for in fact the 
dome is done away with and the telescope is used 
in the open air! This then brings something radi 
cally new in the old science of astronomy, some- 
thing entirely different in the construction of a 
great telescope. And this new form of instru- 
ment has many points in its favor that make it a 
most interesting telescope. 

“The director of the Treptow Observatory, Dr. 
F. S. Archenhold, by his radical ideas came into 
opposition with the German scientists who ridi- 
culed the idea of placing in the open air with no 
protection from the wind a great tube 689/10 feet 
in length, seven feet longer than the Yerkes tele- 
scope (62 feet). But undaunted, Dr. Archenhold 
persevered and finally succeeded in collecting suf- 
ficient funds for the erection of the largest tele- 
scope in the world. And this, too, in scientific 
Germany! 

















AN UNPRECEDENTED APPLICATION OF ENGINEERING TO TELESCOPY 


The mechanism, complicated as it seems, is under the control of the layman student at every stage of his obser- 
vations through the mere pressure upon a button. No expert knowledge is required for observation through the lens 


of the details of planetary surfaces. 
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“In the Treptow telescope, To 
the old equatorial form of t 
mounting was departed from, 
for this requires that the eye- 
end of the telescope be raised 
through a vertical distance 
approximately half the length 
of the telescope tube in view- 
ing a star overhead and one 
near the horizon. This neces- 
sitated a very expensive ele- 
vating floor run by electric 
motors. By swinging the tele- 
scope tube ina great fork, and 
employing suitable counter- 
poises, Dr. Archenhold was 
able to have the eye-piece 
near the center of motion, and 
run the telescope tube upward 








and the air in the telescope 
tube quickly takes the tem- 
perature of that outside. Here, 
then, is a decided advantage. 
But unfortunately the tele- 
scope being in the open air 
makes it the sport of every 
passing wind, and even a 
slight wind is apt to set up a 
vibration in the telescope, es- 
pecially so when the tube is 
so long as in the Archenhold 
telescope, which is supported 
not in the middle, as in the 
ordinary telescope, but entire- 
ly at one end. Though the 
vibrations may be small and 
imperceptible to the eye, still 
when the telescope is pointed 








into the air. This eliminated 
the rising floor and saved 


AN OPEN AIR TELESCOPE TUBE 


many thousands of dollars. The instrument is calculated to with- 
The low forked mounting with stand every modification of temperature and 
eg Soni : ‘ is believed to evade the difficulty occasioned 
its heavy movable parts placed by changes of atmosphere. It is predicted 


at a fixed star the immense 
magnifying power of the long 
telescope would make even 
the slightest tremors readily 
visible and would spoil the 


on a solid concrete founda- that the telescope will not, however, afford use of the instrument for ac- 


é ose perfect accuracy of perspective in lunar 
tion insured a stable instru- observation or in the shady of Martian 


ment, and as the whole con- nals. 

struction had no great height, 

it became possible to house the telescope by turn- 
ing the long telescope tube into a horizontal. posi- 
tion and pulling over it a cheap portable house. 
By using the telescope in the open air it became 
possible to entirely eliminate the great dome, and 
thereby save again more thousands of dollars. 
The result of these plans was that Dr. Archenhold 
was able to build the completed instrument for 
the modest sum of $62,500. Of this sum $11,500 
was spent for the lens, which was made of the 
celebrated Jena glass ground by the old-established 
firm of Steinheil, in Munich. The lens is 27 inches 
in diameter, and is an excellent one.” 


The radical departure from old-established 
forms in eliminating the dome has many points 
in its favor besides the mere saving of money, 
and also many drawbacks. As is well known 
to astronomers, the temperature of the night 
air is continually falling (especially in the 
early part of the night), and it is impossible 
to have the air in the interior of the dome 
as the same temperature as the outside air. 
This causes the heated air to pour out through 
the slit in the dome, and also produces currents 
of air in the interior of the telescope tube 
itself. All of this makes “bad seeing,” and a 
distortion of the telescopic image—the bane of 
the existence of the professional astronomer. 


“Dr. Archenhold’s plan of doing without a dome 
eliminates most of the effects of air currents, for 
there is no ‘dome effect,’ as astronomers call it, 


curate work. It would seem 
that for the important re- 
searches of the exact astron- 
omer the open-air telescope would be a failure, 
but for public exhibitions only it is another 
story. The absence of dome and rising floor 
eliminates a great amount of the expense, and 
the modest amount of the popular subscriptions 
can be all put into the construction of a tele- 
scope, thus obtaining a much larger instrument. 
The telescope is raised and a star located by means 
of a 6%-horse-power electric motor. In order to 
keep the telescope pointed correctly at the celestial 
object, it is necessary to drive the telescope to 
make it move from east to west, otherwise owing 
to the earth’s rotation the object would quickly 
move from the field of the telescope. In the Trep- 
tow telescope both observer and instrument must 
be moved.” 


It is a striking fact that this device should 
be functioning in perfection in the year which 
witnesses the tercentenary of the telescope. 
The anniversary is synchronous with the estab- 
lishment in position of yet another triumph of 
the modern science of astronomy—the Bruce 
spectrograph fitted to the new Yerkes telescope. 
The measurement of a star’s motion in the line 
of sight is one of the new fields for the astron- 
omer, as The Scientific American remarks. 
Hence the word telescope has quite a different 
meaning nowadays from the notion the word 
conveyed in former generations. It is hardly 
too much to assert that a telescope is nowadays 
a camera, a thermometer, a test tube and an 
engine. 
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EVOLUTION OF FIGURES FROM ANCIENT 


TALLY 


EASONING from analogy, Major 
Charles E. Woodruff assumes that if 
letters had their origin in the first 
crude attempts to represent things and 

ideas, the numerals must necessarily have their 
origin in the first crude attempts to record 
numbers. He notes in The American Mathe- 
matical Monthly that the natural way of re- 
cording numbers is by tally marks, and it is 
the universal custom of mankind, at least of 
all who were intelligent enough to count. His- 
torians of mathematics use the term tally- 
mark to refer to the notched sticks, but it is 
here meant to refer to any simple marks or 
scores. 

Tally marks, Major Woodruff says, must be 
so distinctive that they can be read, no matter 
how the coin or stick is held, vertically, hori- 
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zontally, or inverted. The modern six and 
nine would have been useless, for they would 
have been indistinguishable unless the top was 
known. Consequently we find many instances 
in which the numerals have been inverted or 
inclined at various angles as it was of no prac- 
tical importance at first whether they were 
upside down or not. Our two, for instance, 
as well as the four, five, six or seven have all 
been inverted and reversed at times. There 
may also have been reversals of the forms due 
to the fact that the people from whom the 
Arabs obtained the numerals, probably wrote 
from left to right while the Arabs wrote from 
right to left, and the Europeans from left to 
right. In addition to this, one Sanskrit lan- 
guage was written from right to left, and an- 
other from left to right. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF OUR FIGURES 


In tracing the origin of the numerals we use every day, Dr. Charles E. Woodruff, the distinguished anthropologist 
and military sanitarian, infers that we must go back to the tally marks of the savages for the cradle of mathematics. 
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It is quite likely also that when forms of 
numerals are evidently tally marks, the ancient 
tribes would not stick to any particular ar- 
rangement, but form new ones provided they 
indicated numbers. This is the most reason- 
able explanation of the very evident tally- 
mark nature of the numerals. Ten is a nine 
with an extra stroke, and the eights are sevens 
with an extra stroke. The four, five, and six 
are also clearly derived from groups of marks. 
In the course of time, by slurring, omission of 
strokes and adding embellishing flourishes, the 
manuscript forms arose. Indeed in the seven 
there is a perfect gradation of evolutionary 
forms to our present seven. In the four the 


resemblance is seen by making an assumption. 
In the five there is more evidence of an at- 
tempt to write cursively one of the X forms 
of the Chinese, but the six is not so evident 
without making two assumptions. 

The supremacy of the Chinese numerals is 
explained by the fact that they were the first 
ideographs in the field. Egyptian pictographs 
evolved in the direction of representing sounds 
and, besides, their tally marks elsewhere were 
in groups of parallels, and not the fortunate 
Chinese groupings which lent themselves to 
change into ideographs. The invention of 
position value of course killed all the numerals 
above nine. 





PRINTING WITHOUT INK 


VERY huge modern printing press re- 
quires type and ink, precisely as if it 
were the tiny device upon which the 
small boy obtains his results. There 

has been no radical departure from the process 
as used by Caxton. Now, however, an inven- 
tion has been perfected in England and ren- 
dered commercially possible, says Chambers’s 
Journal, which promises to revolutionize the 
whole printing industry. It dispenses entirely 
with ink and its attendant intricate distribut- 
ing mechanism. The process is entirely elec- 
trical. 


“One electrical pole is connected with the 
form of type, and the other pole with the platen 
which carries the paper and presses it against 
the type or block to be printed. The result of 
the impression is that a clear imprint of the 
characters is obtained. The process is extremely 
simple, and dispenses, furthermore, with a con- 
siderable amount of the essential preliminaries 
in printing operations described as ‘making ready.’ 
Normally the imprint thus obtained is a sharply 
defined dense black, as is usually required; but, 
if desired, any requisite tint can be obtained. 
This latter development is probably the greatest 
feature of the process, for it renders color-print- 
ing extremely simple. Instead of there being a 
certain delay between the red, blue, and yellow 
printing, as is now essential to permit the suc- 
cessive coats of applied pigment to dry, the three 
impressions can be made instantly after one an- 
other. For ordinary newspaper-printing the in- 
vention possesses great possibilities. It elimi- 
nates one-fourth of the complicated mechanism 
of the press—the ink-rolls and ducts—so that the 
dimensions of the machine can be considerably 
reduced. Moreover, a heavy source of expense 
is eliminated, as the ink represents a certain out- 
lay, while the ink-rolls require frequent repair.” 


There is a complete absence of smudging, 
as, there being no deposit upon the paper, 
there is no extraneous matter to rub, as is the 
case with pigment. The process is applicable 
to the finest grades of art-work and block- 
printing, and a booklet that has been printed 
by the inventor by this means is far superior 
to the product of ordinary manufacture. Very 
little current is required to bring about the 
desired impression ; and it can be made darker 
or lighter, as required, by increasing or de- 
creasing the appropriate strength of the elec- 
tric current, 


“To bring about this end efficiently and easily, 
the inventor has devised a special type of re- 
sistance whereby the flow of the current is 
controlled as easily and as delicately as the flow 
of a fluid through a pipe by means of a tap. The 
manipulation of the process calls for no electrical 
skill, and a boy can work it. Another valuable 
feature is that the question of repulping waste is 
solved. Under present conditions the waste can- 
not be repulped to render it available for further 
printing operations, as the removal of the ink is 
a difficult stumbling block. 

“In the electrical process there is no difficulty, 
however, as the ‘waste’ is merely immersed at the 
paper-mills in vats containing a certain prepared 
and cheap solution, which causes the impression 
produced by the electric current to disappear, 
and, after repulping, the paper can be used again. 
In the course of private demonstrations carried 
out before the writer, the simplicity of the pro- 
cess was strikingly apparent. Even a coin laid 
upon the paper and slightly pressed leaves a clear 
impression. It may also be pointed out that the 
process involves no wear and tear upon the type 
or metallic surface of the block, and that no 
action is set up by the passage of the electric 
current.” 
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THE BOY PRODIGY OF HARVARD 


LTHO the eleven-year-old scientist of 
Harvard, William James Sidis, fell 
ill after his recent lecture on the 
fourth dimension, there is no evidence 
whatever that his studies have undermined his 
health. On the contrary, he seems to enjoy 
enviable bodily vigor. Rumors that he may 
never return to his advanced studies invariably 
follow his preparations for vacation; but, as 
vacation and rest enter into his course of edu- 
cation, these rumors need not be taken seri- 
ously. In the meantime, the father of the 
prodigy, Professor Boris Sidis, one of the 
most eminent of living psychologists, has 
given, in response to requests innumerable, an 
authentic account of the scope and aims of his 
son’s intellectual career. “I do not believe 
in the prevailing system of education for 
children,” writes Professor Sidis. “I have 
educated my son upon a system of my own, 
based to some extent upon principles laid down 
by Professor William James.” This system, 
Professor Sidis insists, has justified itself by 
its results in the case of the boy prodigy of 
Harvard. He knows as much at eleven, the 
father says, “as a gifted professor of mature 
years,” and when he grows up “he will amaze 
the world.” Nor is the result due to heredity 
or to abnormality of the child’s brain. The 
results achieved in the case of this eleven- 
year-old lad are due wholly to the methods of 
training pursued. To quote the father’s words 
as given in a recent issue of the New York 
American: 


“He is not a freak who can perform vast sums 
in arithmetic, as some children have done, but he 
understands the underlying principles of mathe- 
matics and whatever he learns. 

“You must begin a child’s education as soon 
as he displays any power to think. Everybody 
knows how hard it is to learn a new language late 
in life. The same holds good of all our acquisi- 
tions. The earlier they are acquired the more 
truly they become part of us. 

“At the same time keep alive within the child 
the quickening power of curiosity. Do not re- 
press him. Answer his questions; give him the 
information he craves, seeing to it always that 
he understands your explanations. 

“You need not be afraid of overstraining his 
mind. On the contrary, you will be developing 
it as it should be developed—will be habituating 
the child to avail himself of the great fund of 
latent energy which most of us, to our detriment, 
so seldom use. 

“The law of ‘reserve mental energy,’ as set 


forth by Professor William James, has much to 
do with the progress of my son. Professor James 
explained that the power of getting what is pop- 
ularly known as ‘second wind’ might be con- 
trolled at will and enable us to accomplish daily 
and regularly what we can all do under stress 
of circumstances. If you do prolonged mental 
work you will find yourself grow tired, but if 
you keep on working the feeling of fatigue will 
pass away. You are drawing on your reserve 
mental energy. 

“As a baby grows more rapidly after birth 
than at any other time, so his brain develops 
most rapidly then and becomes less sensitive to 
impressions as he grows older. The process of 
education cannot begin too soon. 

“I began to train my boy in the use of his 
faculties immediately after his birth, He was 
bound to use them anyway, and therefore I took 
care that he used them properly. I taught the 
child to observe accurately, to analyze and 
synthetize and make sound deductions, Neither 
his mother nor myself confused him with baby 
talk, meaningless sounds or foolish gestures, and 
thus, altho he learned to reason so early, his 
mind was no more burdened than that of the 
ordinary child. 

“I knew that as soon as he began to speak his 
first interest would be in the sounds he was ut- 
tering, and so I trained him to identify the 
elements of sound. Taking a box of large alpha- 
bet blocks I named each to him day after day. 

“In this way he learned to read and spell cor- 
rectly before he was two years old. What was 
still more important he learned to reason cor- 
rectly. 

“When he learned that he could express him- 
self more quickly and clearly on the typewriter 
than in handwriting, his natural eagerness led 
him to master the typewriter. 

“TI taught him to count with similar blocks, 
and then, wishing to familiarize him with ideas 
of time, as well as the meaning and use of num- 
bers, I placed in his hands several calendars and 
taught him their use. At five fromm his own 
studies of these he had devised a method of tell- 
ing on what day of the week any given date 
would fall. 

“His interest in anatomy was suddenly aroused 
by his discovering a skeleton in our house, a 
relic of my student days. It was almost gruesome 
to see the enthusiasm with which he studied the 
bones, identifying each by close comparison with 
the plates in a text book on anatomy. Within a 
very short time he knew so much about the struc- 
ture of the body that he could pass a medical 
student’s examination creditably at six years of 
age. 

“His great interest in words gave me an op- 
portunity to start him in the study of foreign 
languages. As I am a polyglot myself, I was 
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usually able to answer his questions about the 
meaning of words in foreign languages, and to 
put him in the way of learning more. Thus after 
English he learned Russian, French, German, 
Latin and Greek.” 


By far the most remarkable achievement of 
the youthful William James Sidis is his ex- 
position of what is termed the fourth dimen- 
sion. The literature of the fourth dimension 
is now voluminous, and few there are who 
have not heard or read of this factor in in- 
tellecti:al processes. For some reason, how- 
ever, it has been found extremely difficult to 
popularize the fourth dimensional idea. The 
practical problem of the fourth dimension, 
therefore, is less its validity as an intellectual 
concept than the correct mode of convincing 
the average person that it is anything more 
than an academic abstraction with no refer- 
ence to the world of realities.* For in- 
stance, in his lecture at Harvard, young Sidis 
used such words as “hecatonicosihedrigon” and 


“hexacosihedrigon”—words invented by the. 
boy himself to fit the exigencies of his ex-\ 




























planation. By way of preface, therefore, to + 


young Sidis’s technical analysis of the fourth 
dimension, it may be well to read the ensuing 
paragraphs in which Professor Henry P. Man- 
ning, of Brown University, practically applies 
the abstraction: 


“If you were a point and if you lived on a 
straight line you would be a one-dimensional man. 
You could move backward and forward only. 
You could not look up or down, nor from side to 
side. Your visible world would lie always in 
front of your eyes. You could only see the back 
of the man’s head in front of you. You could 
never turn around and talk to the man behind 
you. 

“If you lived on a surface you would be a two- 
dimensional man. In other words you would 
be a smear. You would slide around like quick- 
silver, but you would have no thickness. You 
could turn around and see the man behind you, 
but you could not look down or up at the sky, 
if there is one in your two-dimensional world. 

“The world in which we live is a world of 
three dimensions. It has length, breadth and 
thickness. If the inhabitants of the two dimen- 
sional-world, smears on a plate without thickness, 
were to attempt to imprison you in a two-dimen- 
sional jail you could escape simply by stepping 
over the walls of your prison, and your two- 
dimensional jailers would never realize how you 
eluded them. 

“If there is such a thing as a fourth dimen- 
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AN INTELLECTUAL GIANT 


This drawing of William Sidis reveals a normal youth 
whose physical education has not been subordinated to the 
training of his intellect. 


sion it would be impossible for us to incarcerate 
a four-dimensional criminal. He would step out 
of his jail and we would never know how he es- 
caped. A rope knotted in the middle and fast- 
ened to two walls can be unknotted without de- 
taching it from the walls in the fourth dimension. 
A hollow rubber ball could be turned inside out 
in the fourth dimension. A liquid could be 
poured into a completely enclosed vessel in the 
fourth dimension.” 5 


Young Sidis’s own definition of the fourth 
dimension was more technical. “It is an Euc- 
lidian space,” he said, “with one dimension 
added.” To quote from the lecture delivered 
last January before the faculty of Harvard: 


“My own definition of the Fourth Dimension 
would be that it is an Euclidian space with one 
dimension added. It is the projection of the 
figures of the Third Dimension into space. The 
third dimensional figures, such as the cube, are 
used as sides of the figures of the Fourth Dimen- 
sion, and the figures of the Fourth Dimension 
are called configurations. 

“It is not possible to actually construct models 
of the figures of the Fourth Dimension, or to 
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conceive of them in the mind’s eye, but it is easy 
to construct them by means of Euclid’s theorem. 

“In his theorem, F equals the faces of the 
figures, S equals the sides, V the vertices and M 
equals the angles. The theorem is that F plus 
S equals V plus M. 

“It is possible to take any figure of the Third 
Dimension and with it construct figures of the 
Fourth Dimension. These figures of the Fourth 
Dimension are called Polyhedrigons. It is pos- 
sible to tell how many faces any given figures 
of the Fourth Dimension will have by applying 
Euler’s theorem. Some figures of the Fourth 
Dimension, however, cannot be worked out by 
this theorem, but must all be tried by using 
logarithms. 

“When a figure of the Fourth Dimension is 
pressed flat, as I have already said, it is made 


into a figure of the Third Dimension. It is 
possible to construct figures of the Fourth Di- 
mension with a hundred and twenty sides called 
Hecatonicosihedrigons, and also figures with six 
hundred sides called Hexacosihedrigons. I at- 
tach great value in the working out of my theo- 
ries to the help given by the polyhedral angles of 
the dodesecahedron which enter into many of the 
problems. Some of the things that I have found 
out about the Fourth Dimension will aid in the 
solution of many of the problems of elliptical 
geometry.” 


In its recent study of boy prodigies, with 
particular reference to the Harvard case, the 
Revue Psychologique insists that much of their 
performance is of the nature of memory work. 





PHOTOGRAPHING THE HEART BEAT 


ATEST of all the inventions utilizing 
the discovery of the Rontgen rays is 
a contrivance for photographing the 
beating of the human heart. It is 
hoped by the British Medical Journal, from 
which these details are copied, that this new 
discovery will afford physicians the means of 
discerning more clearly the action of the heart, 
enabling them to treat more exactly the vari- 
ous diseases of that organ which have been 
until now so mysterious. Altho the new device 
is of quite recent date, its practicability is 
proved by the fact that it has already been 
introduced into many important hospitals in 
Europe. 
The patient whose heart is to be examined 
is ushered into a pitch dark room, from which 
every ray of light is excluded. 


“Without removing his clothes or making any 
other preliminary preparation, he is invited to sit 
down on an ordinary chair before a large glass 
bulb. Then the operator switches on the cur- 
rent, and in response the electric sparks hiss in 
the glass bulb, filling it with a pale-green light. 
Then the operator holds in front of the patient 
a plate which has previously been prepared with 
a compound of barium platinum. On this is 
thrown a clearly defined image of the heart, and 
the electric rays are so arranged that the shadow 
of the rib-bones is scarcely perceptible, and does 
not in any way interfere with the examination 
of the fleshy mass forming the heart. So dis- 
tinct is the image that one can clearly observe 
the opening and closing of the valve as the blood 
is being pumped through it. Needless to say, the 


patient feels nothing whatever during this opera- 
tion. So far no photographic emulsion has been 
discovered which is sufficiently sensitive to record 
the movements of the heart as seen on the barium 
platinum screen, tho it is expected that before 
long it will be possible to transfer this action to 
a cinematograph film. Because of this difficulty, 
another means has had to be adopted, and the 
movement of the heart as seen on the screen is 
recorded on what is called an electrocardiagram. 
In order that this may be obtained the patient 
has to place his bare arms in two large vessels 
filled with water. Into each of these vessels a 
copper wire is led which is charged with electric- 
ity. Where these wires meet a very thin plati- 
num wire is attached to them, resting within a 
highly charged magnetic field. As soon as the 
contact is completed this platinum needle begins 
to move, its movement being regulated accord- 
ing to the strength of the electric current passing 
through it.” 


Since the human body is a conductor of 
electricity, the contact-circuit is made when 
the patient places his arms in the vessels of 
water into which the wires are led. The move- 
ment of the needle follows the contraction 
and expansion of the heart, impelled by the 
electricity generated through the action of the 
muscles of that organ while performing its 
function. When these contractions are strong 
the swing of the needle is much greater than 
when the contractions are weak. Under the 
moving needle a photographic film is slowly 
passed and the light above it so arranged that 
a faithful imprint of the beating of the heart 
is recorded on the electro-cardiagram. 





CURRENT LITERATURE 
THE UNEXPECTED COMET OF 1910 


HILE the attention of the world’s 
astronomers was concentrated upon 
Halley’s comet, there came quite 
suddenly into the sky a great comet 
of which no previous record seems to have 
been made in human annals. It was first ob- 
served some six weeks ago by Professor Drake, 
of the newly equipped observatory in Johannes- 
burg. Before many days it had been photo- 
graphed at the observatory of Cambridge 
(England) and the fact that, altho compara- 
tively close to the sun, it had been distinctly 
visible to the naked eye in broad daylight both 
in South Africa and southern Europe, proved 
its extreme brilliance. It seems to be the 
brightest of all the comets visible on earth 
since 1888. It had, while still visible, a very 
conspicuous tail with a distinct dark streak 
running through the middle similar to the 
comet of 1874, while, as in the case of the 
great comet of 1878, its curvature was on a 
small scale. Apparently, says Science, it was 
about one twenty-fourth of the earth’s dis- 
tance, or something under four million miles, 
from the sun, its path was concave to the sun, 
and its orbit has been described by Sir Robert 
Ball as narrow—in the shape of a hairpin. 
Halley’s comet, it must be remembered, will 
not be clearly visible to the naked eye to its 
full extent for some weeks, and there is not 
the least basis for the popular rumor that the 
strange visitant is a “fragment” of the former. 
The notion, observes Sir Robert Ball, is ut- 
terly preposterous, altho he concedes the pe- 
culiarity of the circumstances that so gigantic 
a traveler through space as the new comet of 
1910 should never before have been detected 
from our planet. 

As only four or five comets in a century are 
bright enough to be seen by daylight with: the 
naked eye, it is obvious, notes London Knowl- 
edge, that science is confronted in this case 
with a phenomenon of the first magnitude. 


“On the evening of the 17th—it will be re- 
membered that it was first seen on the morning 
of that day—the comet was not quite four mil- 
lion miles from the sun, being then at its nearest 
to the central body, so that, as comets increase 
in brilliancy as they approach the sun, it was not 
surprising that it was very conspicuous when 
seen by its discoverer. The bright comet of 1882 
passed within a million miles of the sun’s center, 
so that the present visitor does not beat the 
record in this respect; but its perihelion distance 
is unusually small. At the time of this perihelion 


passage the comet was on the side of the sun 
remote from the earth, the three bodies not being 
in a straight line, but roughly approximating 
thereto, so that the comet was when first seen 
about 95 million miles distant from us, remem- 
bering that at this time of the year the earth is 
in the part of her orbit which is nearest the sun. 

“Further consideration of the figures shows that 
the comet came within our orbit from space, from 
the direction in which the earth lies with re- 
spect to the sun at the end of December, but the 
plane of the comet’s orbit is so much inclined to 
the plane of the earth’s path that the risk of 
collision was impossible. During its journey to 
the sun in the days before it was actually seen 
the comet must have risen very little before 
sunrise, and as it had not attained its maximum 
brilliancy, Mr. Drake doubtless saw it at the first 
possible opportunity. 

“Having now gone round the sun the comet is 
leaving in almost the same direction whence it 
came, but is not yet outside the earth’s orbit, 
and tho its light may decline because of its in- 
creasing departure from the central luminary, its 
distance from the earth is somewhat diminishing.” 


From the minuteness of the observations to 
which the comet was subjected in observatories 
in Africa, Asia and Europe, and from the data 
accumulating with reference to Halley’s comet, 
Professor E. Ledger, the English astronomer, 
ventures to infer in The Nineteenth Century 
that “we may almost hope we are on the verge 
of some great generalization which may ex- 
plain the very nature of gravitation itself” if 
not of “those mighty energies which, by the 
aid of the most minute conceivable entities, 
are now found to bridge over the vastest of 
distances.” It is because of the special rela- 
tion of the phenomena of comets to all this 
“new knowledge,” adds Professor Ledger, “it 
is because we see within their huge confines 
the effects of transcendent energy upon mat- 
ter in the most minute state of division, it is 
because we find in them indications of the 
joint action of light pressure, electricity and 
radiations of every kind, that they afford to 
the physicist one of the most encouraging 
fields in which to test his newest and deepest 
theories and discoveries.” It is because this 
great comet appeared in a fashion that facili- 
tated observation with photographic lenses in 
many great observatories that it constitutes so 
great an astronomical asset. A few of the 
problems to which observation of comets may 
afford a clue are given in The Quarterly 
Review in the course of an elaborate study 
of the whole subject: 
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“How the earth, solidifying from a spheroidal 
figure of revolution, had reached its present shape, 
had long been a puzzle. Almost at the same 
moment Professor Sollas published his conclu- 
sion that the earth had not solidified from a 
spheroid but from a pear-shaped figure; and Pro- 
fessor Jeans showed how the pear-shaped figure 
arises naturally when one frees the ordinary 
theory of rotating fluid bodies from the unnatural 
but mathematically easier assumption that they 
are incompressible. For many years Mr. Osmond 
Fisher had contended that the crust of the earth 
was about forty miles thick, and rested or floated 
upon a liquid interior. Mathematicians of the 
heaviest calibre were unanimously against him. 
But simultaneously Mr. Strutt brought forward 
arguments to show that the composition of the 
earth must change at a depth of about forty miles, 
or the heat produced by its content of radium 
would melt it; and Professor Milne showed with 
his seismographs that there is the appearance of 
a sudden change in the structure of the earth at 
precisely that depth of forty miles. In the same 
way, the question of the sufficiency of gravita- 
tional theory has suddenly been attacked from 
several sides at once. What is the matter with 
the moon, that she has celebrated the completion 
of the theory of her motion by an inexplicable 
departure from it? What was it that happened 
to Encke’s comet when on three separate oc- 
casions it suddenly altered that acceleration to 
its motion which is in itself the completest of 
mysteries? Is there some matter or other force 
in space outside the range of our present knowl- 
edge; and if so, does the motion of Halley’s 
comet show any sign of it. These are questions 
which are more easily asked than answered; but 
the fact that they can be asked seriously, and 
without a suspicion of a paradoxical mind, is 
significant of the change which is rapidly com- 
ing Over our conceptions of interplanetary space 
and of the forces which are acting in it.” 


The great length and brilliance of the tail 
of the new comet surprised all the astronomers 


who undertook to photograph it. It is affirmed 
in London Nature that unprecedented ex- 
posures were obtained througt the medium of 
the newly constructed lenses iecently fitted into 
the telescopes in Cambridge and at Moscow. 
Sir Robert Ball sees reason to infer that the 
tail of the new comet is ten times as long as 
the diameter of the moon. Now, by means of 
that well known instrument called the spectro- 
scope, which enables a chemist to identify any 
element by its light when heated to incan- 
descence, explains Mr. Waldemar Kaempffert 
in The Cosmopolitan, ‘““comets have been mag- 
ically transported to our laboratories and ana- 
lyzed with nearly as much accuracy as if they 
were stones picked up in the road.” The com- 
position of a comet, he adds, is not unlike 


DISCOVERY 


THE TAIL OF THE NEW COMET 


Nothing surprised astronomers so much as the behivior 
of the tail of the strange comet discovered a few weeks 
ago. Its photographic analysis is expected to throw new 
aspects upon the pressure of light in the ether. 


that cf the bluc flame in our gas stoves. “In 
a word, a comet consists chiefly of hydrogen 
and carbon combined.” Chemists call the com- 
bination hydrocarbon. As the comet rushes 
towards the sun and its temperature conse- 
quently rises, the spectroscope reveals the 
presence of iron, magnesium and other metals 
in the nucleus. With a closer approach to the 
sun, the hydrocarbons split up into hydrogen 
gas and hydrocarbons of a higher boiling 
point. As London Knowledge elucidates this 
point: 


“The heat to which comets are exposed at the 
time of perihelion must be beyond all human 
conception. Newton calculated that the 1680 
comet actually grazed the sun’s surface, coming 
within half a million miles of its center, and that 
its temperature must have been 2,000 times that 
of red-hot iron. In the same way the temperature 
of the comet of 1843 must have been raised to 
a heat in which the most infusible substances of 
earth would have been vaporized. Accordingly, 
as a comet approaches the sun the hydrocarbons 
break up into free carbon; and as there is no 
air, and this free carbon cannot burn into gas, 
it exists in the form of incandescent particles 
of an infinitesimal size. These particles are so 
fine that the mechanical pressure of the solar 
light (a force only recently understood), far ex- 
ceeding the sun’s gravitative pull, repels the 
cometary matter and so forms the tail. 
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THE PATH OF THE COMET 


Being visible in the daytime the new celestial phenome- 
non—not to be confused with Halley’s comet—was a 
rarity, comparatively, among comets. For the present, it 
is to be known among astronomers as A 1910. 


“Such is the mechanical pressure of light that 


a particle of cometary matter of one-half the 
weight which sunlight can balance would travel 


at the rate of 865,000 miles an hour. Of course, 
the fact must not be overlooked that the comet 
is not passing through an atmosphere. The etheric 
medium is imponderable and there is nothing 
to sweep the tail in the direction of motion. Un- 
derstanding these things we are no longer sur- 
prised that Newton’s comet in 1680 should have 
emitted in two days a tail 20,000,000 leagues in 
length. Accordingly, the matter of the tail is 
continually being drawn from the nucleus so long 
as the comet remains sufficiently near to the sun; 
and, being finally dissipated, to that extent the 
cometary bulk is lessened. May we not, then, 
say that every return to the sun marks a definite 
abbreviation of a comet’s life? This mode of 
formation at once explains how it is that a comet’s 
tail is always turned away from the sun, flowing 
behind the nucleus as the comet approaches the 
sun, then swinging clear round and streaming 
before as the comet recommences its return 
journey into those depths of space out of which 
it came. 

“Tt will thus be seen that whatever may be the 
weight of the comet’s nucleus, which would seem 
to be made up of lumps of solid substances held 
loosely together, as a shoal, and subject to vapori- 
zation by the action of the sun’s heat, the weight 
of the tail is altogether inappreciable.” 


The consequence is, adds our authority, that 
while a comet’s motion may be seriously af- 
fected by planetary attraction, the planets 


themselves are absolutely unaffected by com- 
ets. In spite of the existence of hundreds of 
thousands of cometary bodies traveling in all 
directions, most of them invisible to the naked 
eye, they are the cause of no planetary dis- 
turbance. In this we have a guarantee for the 
stability of the solar system. This reasoning 
is not altogether satisfactory to Camille Flam- 
marion, who is now calculating the proba- 
bility of disturbances to our atmosphere when 
the earth passes through the tail of Halley’s 
comet in the course of the next eight weeks. 

More than one eminent scientist now holds 
the ancient idea that the meteorological con- 
ditions which determine some of the greatest 
terrestrial disasters, most notably inundations 
like that from which Paris is suffering, are 
in a large degree due to the influence of 
comets. Here is the opinion of Henri Des- 
landres, former. Director of the Astronomical 
Observatory of Meudon and member of the 
Academy of Sciences, as given recently in The 
New York Times: 


“However distant comets may be, it is not 
impossible that their enormous tails, measuring 
75,000,000 to 125,000,000 miles in length, may 
come in contact with our atmosphere. The theory 
that a comet may disturb the atmosphere of the 
earth, causing rains of great duration, and con- 
sequently inundations and the sudden overflow 
of rivers, is not at all absurd. It may, at all 
events, be sustained by scientific reasoning. 

“Theories of astronomy and physics actually 
accepted admit that the tail of a comet is illum- 
ined only by the cathodic rays emanating from 
the sun. These act upon the infinitely minute 
phosphorescent particles which compose the mane 
of the comet’s tail, and at the same time, by 
charging it with positive electricity, push it away 
from the direction of the sun. When they pene- 
trate the mane of a comet the cathodic rays are 
transformed into Roentgen rays. The tail of a 
comet, therefore, is a tremendous source of these 
X rays, whose wonderful power of penetration 
is well known. 

“To explain, then, the action of a comet on 
our atmosphere, it suffices to know that the X 
rays have the property of causing the condensa- 
tion of vapors. The nearer a comet is to the 
earth the more formidable this process of con- 
densation would be. The hypothesis, therefore, 
may be maintained, altho its absolute truth has 
not been demonstrated.” 


On the other hand, many eminent astrono- 
mers deny that there is the slighest possibility 
of any modification of our atmosphere in con- 
sequence of the approach of the comet. The 
matter can be tested from experience within a 
very short time, as Halley’s comet is very near. 
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HOW TO HARNESS THE IDEALISM 


in a “house of dreams.” The idealism 

of youth, she feels, is as inescapable 
as life itself. If the world of our common 
experience is anything but a “dreamy” place, 
if the visions of youth often lead to awkward 
consequences, if idealism is running to waste, 
or expressing itself sordidly and ineffectually, 
that only goes to show, in Miss Addams’ judg- 
ment, the carelessness, and even the criminal 
neglect, of society in face of one of its gravest 
problems. 

Man was made with two fundamental in- 
stincts, Miss Addams reminds us, in her latest 
book, “The Spirit of Youth and the City 
Streets.”* The first was that which, in primi- 
tive times, drove him to the search for food, 
the hunt developing into war with neighboring 
tribes and finally broadening into barter and 
modern commerce. The second urged him to 
secure and protect a mate, developing into 
domestic life, widening into the building ‘of 
homes and cities, into the cultivation of the 
arts and a care for beauty. Both of these 
elemental appetites are capable of intensely 
idealistic expression, and both, Miss Addams 
argues, have been sadly perverted by modern 
civilization. 

That “quest for adventure” which lands so 
many thousands of young boys in jails and 
reformatories is, Miss Addams thinks, a relic 
of the hunger-instinct. In the life of every 
boy there comes a time when the desire for 
new and exciting experience, rooted often in 
sheer animal spirits, is almost irresistible. His 
school-days, perhaps, are behind him, and he 
has no definite purpose in life. To set his feet 
in the worn path of civilization he finds the 
most difficult of tasks. “Unfortunately,” Miss 
Addams remarks, “the city lends itself to this 
distraction. At the best, it is difficult to know 
what to select and what to eliminate as objects 
of attention among its thronged streets, its 
glittering shops, its gaudy advertisements of 
shows and amusements. It is perhaps to the 
credit of many city boys that the very first 
puerile spirit of adventure looking abroad in 


VERY young man or woman, Jane 
Addams would have us believe, lives 


*Tue Spirit oF YouTH AND THE City Streets. By Jane 
Addams, Hull House, Chicago. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 


OF YOUTH 


the world for material upon which to exercise 
itself, seems to center about the railroad. The 
impulse is not unlike that which excites the 
coast-dwelling lad to dream of 


The beauty and mystery of the ships 
And the magic of the sea.” 


As a boy grows older, and begins to earn his 
living, the chances are that he will be set to 
work at tasks which exhaust his forces with- 
out offering him any emotional recompense. 
“The modern factory,” Miss Addams points out, 
“calls for an expenditure of nervous energy 
almost more than it demands muscular effort, 
or at least machinery so far performs the work 
of the massive muscles, that greater stress is 
laid upon fine and exact movements necessarily 
involving nervous strain. But these move- 
ments are exactly of the type to which the 
muscles of a growing boy least readily re- 
spond, quite as the admonition to be accurate 
and faithful is that which appeals the least 
to his big primitive emotions. The demands 
made upon his eyes are complicated and trivial, 
the use of his muscles is fussy and monoton- 
ous, the relation between cause and effect is 
remote and obscure. Apparently no one is 
concerned as to what may be done to aid him 
in this process and to relieve it of its dullness 
and difficulty, to mitigate its strain and harsh- 
ness.” 

Back of the quest for adventure, and the 
need imposed by nature of “earning a living,” 
is another imperative instinct—the sex-instinct. 
Miss Addams pleads here for clear-eyed and 
open-minded facing of the facts. She deplores 
the “timid and inconsistent” attitude of those 
who declare the home to be the foundation of 
society, yet who do nothing to direct the force 
upon which the continuity of the home de- 
pends. To quote verbatim: - 


“No attempt is made to treat the manifesta- 
tions of this fundamental instinct with dignity or 
to give it possible social utility. The spontaneous 
joy, the clamor for pleasure, the desire of the 
young people to appear finer and better and alto- 
gether more lovely than they really are, the ideal- 
ization not only of each other but of the whole 
earth which they regard but as a theater for their 
noble exploits, the unworldly ambitions, the ro- 
mantic hopes, the make-believe world in which 
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they live, if properly utilized, what might they 
not do to make our sordid cities more beautiful, 
more companionable? And yet at the present 
moment every city is full of young people who 
are utterly bewildered and uninstructed in re- 
gard to the basic experience which must inevi- 
tably come to them, and which has varied, remote 
and indirect expressions. 

“Even those who may not agree with the au- 

thorities who claim that it is this fundamental 
sex susceptibility which suffuses the world with 
its deepest meaning and beauty, and furnishes 
the momentum towards all art, will perhaps 
permit me to’ quote the classical expression of 
this view as set forth in that ancient and won- 
derful conversation between Socrates and the 
wise woman Diotima. Socrates asks. ‘What are 
they doing who show all this eagerness and heat 
which is called love? And what is the object 
they have in view? Answer me.’ Diotima re- 
plies: ‘I will teach you. The object which they 
have in view is birth in beauty, whether of body 
or soul. . For love, Socrates, is not as 
you imagine the love of the beautiful only ‘ 
but the love of birth in beauty, because to the 
mortal creature generation is a sort of eternity 
and immortality.’ Even the most loutish 
tenement-house youth vaguely feels this, and at 
least at rare intervals reveals it in his talk to 
his girl. His memory unexpectedly brings hid- 
den treasures to the surface of consciousness and 
he recalls the more delicate and tender experi- 
ences of his childhood and earlier youth. 
Such moments come into the life of the most 
prosaic youth living in the most crowded quarters 
of the cities. What do we do to encourage and 
to solidify these moments, to make them come 
true in our dingy towns, to give them expression 
in forms of art?” 


Just because the elemental life-forces have 
been so perverted, society should now, Miss 
Addams contends, assume as its most sacred 
task their direction into purer and more whole- 
some channels. The demand for adventure 
should not be ignored, or left to private initia- 
tive often springing from the basest motives; 
it should be met by the provision of proper 
means of recreation. Boston already has its 
municipal gymnasiums, cricket fields, and golf 
grounds. Chicago has seventeen parks with 
playing fields, gymnasiums and baths. “We 
are only beginning to understand,” says Miss 
Addams, “what might be done through the 
festival, the street procession, the band of 
marching musicians, orchestra music in public 
squares or parks, with the magic power they 
all possess to formulate the sense of com- 
panionship and solidarity.” She adds: 


“The experiments which are being made in 


public schools to celebrate the national holidays, 
the changing seasons, the birthdays of heroes, 
the planting of trees, are slowly developing little 
ceremonials which may in time work out into 
pageants of genuine beauty and significance. No 
other nation has so unparalleled an opportunity 
to do this through its schools as we have, for 
no other nation has so widespreading a school 
system, while the enthusiasm of children and 
their natural ability to express their emotions 
through symbols, gives the securest possible foun- 
dation to this growing effort.” 


It is not merely play, but work and the 
serious business of life, which, from Miss 
Addams’s point of view, need to be regarded 
in a new light. She pleads for a fuller utiliza- 
tion of the “instinct of workmanship” which 
is in every man, and she protests against the 
acceptance of present factory conditions as 
a right or a normal standard of human activity. 
In this connection she writes: 


“The London County Council is constantly 
urging plans which may secure for the gifted 
children in the Board Schools support in Tech- 
nological institutes. Educators are thus grad- 
ually developing the courage and initiative to 
conserve for industry the young worker himself 
so that his mind, his power of variation, his art 
instinct, his intelligent skill, may ultimately be 
reflected in the industrial product. That would 
imply that industry must be seized upon and 
conquered by those educators, who now either 
avoid it altogether by taking refuge in the caves 
of classic learning or beg the question by teach- 
ing the tool industry advocated by Ruskin and 
Morris in their first reaction against the present 
industrial system. It would mean that educa- 
tors must bring industry into ‘the kingdom of 
the mind’; and pervade it with the human spirit. 

“The discovery of the labor power of youth 
was to our age like the discovery of a new 
natural resource, altho it was merely incidental 
to the invention of modern machinery and the 
consequent subdivision of labor. In utilizing it 
thus ruthlessly we are not only in danger of 
quenching the divine fire of youth, but we are 
imperiling industry itself when we venture to 
ignore these very sources of beauty, of variety 
and of suggestion.” 


Miss Addams argues, finally, for frank rec- 
ognition of the necessity of exalting sex-emo- 
tions to a higher plane. “It is neither a short 
nor an easy undertaking,” she concedes, “to 
substitute the love of beauty for mere desire, to 
place the mind above the senses; but is not this 
the sum of the immemorial obligation which 
rests upon the adults of each generation if they 
would nurture and restrain the youth, and has 
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not the whole history of civilization been but 
one long effort to substitute psychic impulsion 
for the driving force of blind appetite?’ She 
says further: 


“Perhaps we need to take a page from the 
philosophy of the Greeks to whom the world 
of fact was also the world of the ideal, and to 
whom the realization of what ought to be, in- 
volved not the destruction of what was, but 
merely its perfecting upon its own lines. To 
the Greeks virtue was not a hard conformity to 
a law felt as alien to the natural character, but 
a free expression of the inner life. To treat 
thus the fundamental susceptibility of sex which 
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now so bewilders the street life and drives young 
people themselves into all sorts of difficulties, 
would mean to loosen it from the things of 
sense and to link it to the affairs of the imagina- 
tion. 

“It would mean to fit to this gross and 
heavy stuff the wings of the mind, to scatter 
from it ‘the clinging mud of banality and vul- 
garity, and to speed it on through our city streets 
amid spontaneous laughter, snatches of lyric 
song, the recovered forms of old dances, and 
the traditional rondels of merry games. It would 
thus bring charm and beauty to the prosaic city 
and connect it subtly with the arts of the past as 
well as with the vigor and renewed life of the 
future.” 





THE NEW SAINT GAUDENS MEMORIAL TO 
PHILLIPS BROOKS 


HE recent unveiling, just outside of 


Trinity Church, Boston, of a statue . 


of Phillips Brooks by Augustus Saint 

Gaudens, constitutes an event of both 
religious and artistic importance, and serves 
to recall the characteristics of one of the most 
effective pulpit orators that this country has 
ever known. “Phillips Brooks,” says the Bos- 
ton Herald, “was a ‘Superman’ of the Chris- 
tian, not the Nietzschean type; universal in 
his range of interest and sympathy, yet an 
authentic type of American religious ideals 
and traditions; a patriot, but not a pulpit 
agitator; a personality in whom the physical, 
the mental and the spiritual, the imaginative 
and the rational, the ethical and the esthetic, 
the self-concealing and the self-disclosing 
elements of life were wondrously fused and 
harmonized.” It is seventeen years since he 
died, but, judging from the addresses made 
at the dedication ceremonies by Major Henry 
L. Higginson and the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Mann, and from the tributes paid him in the 
religious press, he is still a living power in 
Boston. Zion’s Herald declares: 


“Phillips Brooks was unique. Physically, men- 
tally, spiritually, he was colossal. And yet he 
was as modest, sympathetic, tender and gener- 
ous as a child. He was a seer. God raised him 
up to speak the Christ thought to this eager, 
hungry age. He had a message. His soul was 
a reservoir bursting for outlet. He was a stu- 
dent who had studied, thought, reflected, until 
he was a full man. There was so much he had 
to say, and so much he must say, that he felt 
impelled to rush on in his delivery. We have 
seen the child bring to his mates some hurried 


message from a beloved teacher, and the child 
cannot stop until the message is delivered. 
Phillips Brooks was commissioned to deliver a 
great message, and it must be told with haste. 
If Phillips Brooks, with all the greatness of his 
personality, had stood in his pulpit without a 
message, he would also have stood there without 
hearers. If he had stood there only to utter 
pious platitudes and nauseous cant and a med- 
ley of unconnected commonplaces, he would have 
preached to vacant pews.” 


Of the “message” of this remarkable man, 
the same paper goes on to say: 


“What he said had been thoroly examined, 
appropriated and transformed into his own per- 
sonality. The listener felt consciously that the 
messenger was preaching out of himself, with a 
vital, sincere, enthusiastic faith in what he was 
saying. The charm of his preaching was what 
Frederick Robertson, whom he so much resem- 
bled, would term ‘the reality of it. Phillips 
Brooks was always saying for the pew what it 
had listened vainly on so many occasions to have 
said. He laid hold of the intuitions of the soul, 
and answered their most earnest interrogations. 
He seldom quoted. He stopped not to prove; he 
rarely antagonized; he had a message from the 
skies as new and fresh as if it were never told 
before. He had a helpful message. He preached 
a gospel of good news, of edification, light, hope 
and cheer. His theology culminated in love to 
God and love to man. His love for men and de- 
sire to serve them so thrilled him that while 
he never spoke of it, specifically, yet it went out 
of him with inspiring and sympathetic touch for 
all. The audience gratefully recognized that the 
preacher was struggling to make the Gospel sim- 
ple and helpful to them, just applicable to their 
immediate and pressing need. Yes, they said, 
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that is it; that is what we have hoped was true. 
Why has not somebody said it to us before? 
Phillips Brooks did not tether faith; he did not 
abridge liberty of thought; he did not put the 
currents of human life and activity into grooves; 
he gave the philosophy of life with Christ as the 


revelation of God and only authoritative teacher, 
and dropped this as a leaven into the soul to 
help his hearers. 

“We shall not see his like again. There was 
but one Phillips Brooks, and he was the greatest 
preacher of his age.” 





Is IT A MATTER OF INDIFFERENCE WHAT OUR 
RELIGIOUS BELIEFS ARE? 


N THESE days of religious latitude, it is 
often said that it makes no difference 
what religion a man professes so long 
as he lives virtuously. We are told that 

the distinctions of dogma and doctrine are 
really matters of little importance, and that 
it even amounts to little or nothing whether 
we are Roman Catholics or Protestants, Mo- 
hammedans or Buddhists or Christians, as long 
as our lives are what they should be. 

Against such an attitude, a German theo- 
logian, the Rev. Dr. A. Riicker, has lately en- 
tered emphatic protest in the Glauben und 
Wissen. There is just enough truth in this 
position, he feels, to make it plausible and 
dangerous. It is perfectly true, he concedes, 
that differences of opinion on subordinate 
things have practically little or no effect on 
the character and life of men, as long as they 
agree on fundamentals. But, on the other 
hand, it is a fact beyond dispute that a man’s 
religious ideals and ideas will, consciously or 
unconsciously, be transferred into practical 
life as molding forces, and pre-eminently it is 
true that a man will be what he believes. Ab- 
solute indifference as to religious belief can- 
not help affecting what a man is and does. 
The popular claim that doctrine and dogma 
are nothing, while life is everything, is entirely 
untenable, so Dr. Riicker declares. A radical 
change in a person’s religious creed will of 
necessity bring with it a radical change in 
that person’s character and deeds. 

This can be readily illustrated, Dr. Ricker 
continues, by the attitudes which men assume 
in regard to the world, its character, govern- 
ments, and the like. In general, there are 
four possible theories of God and the universe, 
namely, the Atheistic, the Pantheistic, the 
Deistic, and the Christian. One of these every 
man must hold, and that which he holds de- 
termines what he is and wants to be. He will 
be the visible personification of his views. 

The Atheist, in denying the existence of a 
god, maintains that there is nothing greater or 
better in the world than humanity. Such a 


man of necessity is practically his own god. 
Consistently, such a position leads to a more 
or less pronounced self-deification. Naturally, 
the Atheist will have nothing to do with the 
church; will in his life and business career 
show no confidence in providence and a higher 
power that guides his destiny; will believe in 
no final adjustments of the wrongs of this 
world by a judge of the quick and the dead; 
and all this will have a determining influence 
on his business, family and social life. John 
Locke gave utterance to the conviction that 
in a well-regulated state no Atheist could or 
should be tolerated, and this, Dr. Riicker main- 
tains, was not the utterance of prejudice, but 
of a well-balanced thinker. 

Again, Pantheism, whether this find its ex- 
pression in the religious systems of India or in 
the philosophy of Spinoza, has almost the 
same effect that Atheism has. In Pantheism, 
God and the universe are identical. According 
to Pantheistic ideas, we come in contact with 
God everywhere, in ourselves and in others. 
The difference between God and man vanishes, 
and accordingly, too, the distinction between 
the good and the bad disappears. For if we 
believe that God is all and everywhere, then 
He is as near to the unclean as to the clean. 
He is as much present in the most detestable 
acts of man as he is in his noblest and most 
exalted ambitions. God is even present in the 
most carnal lusts, and Pantheism can con- 
sistently end in the deification of sin. Even 
our most sinful lusts become an expression of 
the divine will. The best proof of this is 
found in the religious systems of India. The 
doctrinal teachings of the Vedas and the prac- 
tical exhibition of what Pantheism is in the 
temples of India are evidence enough that it 
is not a matter of indifference what a man 
believes. The religion of the Hindus is a per- 
fectly logical system and their Pantheistic 
creeds have led to the ruin and decay of their 
whole land. 

Close observation, Dr. Riicker goes on to 
say, shows that the entire national character 
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‘ of a people, and not merely the peculiarities of 
the individual, is largely the result of its re- 
ligious teachings. In general, he thinks, it can 
be claimed that as far as truthful contents are 
concerned, the Buddhistic theory, which, as is 
well known, is both Atheistic and Pantheistic, 
stands considerably lower than the Deistically 
inclined Mohammedan doctrine, and that Mo- 
hammedans, on account of their Deism, stand 
in morality and high ideals far beneath the 
Christian nations. 

Dr. Riicker takes as representatives of the 
three main schools of religious thought the 
Chinese, the Turks and the Germans. In China 
the Buddhistic creed is actually translated into 
practical facts. China is large but brutal; in- 
tellectual but not progressive; civilized yet 
hastening to decay. Dr. Riicker sees here the 
results of a system in which God has been 
eliminated from the universe to make room 
for the spirits of ancestors and demons. 

In Turkey the population is earnest and 
sober, but fatalistic, apathetic, fanatical. 


Among such a people a sane, healthy and 
progressive political life is an impossibility. 
The religion of the Turks is noble but not 
spiritual; their religious life is moral but not 


under divine influence (ungdttlich). To a 
most surprising degree, so Dr. Riicker argues, 
the faith and confession of Islam are repro- 
duced in the Turkish empire. From the Sultan 
down to the peasant its abstract articles of 
faith may be seen reproduced in actual life. 
The case of Germany, a typical Christian 
nation, is next considered. With all its faults 
and failings, Dr. Riicker contends, Germany 
is free, just, progressive. No matter if in re- 
cent years or decades large circles in Germany 
have fallen outside the pale of Christian in- 
fluence; it nevertheless remains a fact that 
the nation as a whole is still trying to realize 
the thoughts and ideals of Christ in its life. 
And this it is that has made Germany, as it 
makes any other Christian people, the pro- 
tagonist of noble ideas and an exponent of 
the highest and best type of civilization. “One 
of the leading facts in the philosophy of his- 
tory,” says Dr. Riicker, “is to be learned here 
as elsewhere, that of all the factors that make 
peoples, races and individuals what they are, 
the most potent is and has been religion.” 
The influence of this factor on the life of 
the individual is illustrated by an example. 
A true Christian, Dr. Riicker declares, believes 
the words: “Thou, God, seest me!” In this 
faith he walks, and this determines what he 
will do and what he will not do. A Chinaman 
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believes that he can deceive his god. He in- 
sists, for instance, that if he puts a certain 
garment on his child marked on the back with 
large letters to the effect that this child has 
already had the cholera, his god, seeing these 
letters, will not suffer the child to be afflicted 
with this dread disease a second time. Even 
intelligent Chinamen believe that they can 
cheat their god, and as a consequence China 
is honeycombed with deception and fraud. 
How different the conduct of a Christian, be- 
cause he believes that nothing is hidden from 
the all-seeing eye-.of his God! 

Dr. Riicker turns to the attitude of believers 
and non-believers toward immortality for a 
further vindication of his argument. A believer 
in the great hereafter, with its judgment of 
absolute justice and its final adjustment of all 
things that are wrong, will find incentives in 
life and ideals to be realized that differ toto 
coelo from those entertained by him who in- 
sists that death ‘ends all. 

It may be argued that if this life be all, a 
man has only a stronger incentive to live it 
well. Ruskin takes this point of view in a 
famous passage. But can the average man be 
expected to act from such an exalted motive? 
At least, whether a man take a positive or a 
negative attitude toward immortality, his de- 
cision profoundly influences his life. 

Again, urges Dr. Riicker, Deism as a sys- 
tem has a marked influence on the character 
of man. According to this creed, man, who has 
no higher function than the development of 
a consistent and solidly good life, is yet in the 
attainment of this object practically separated 
from God and unable to count on His help or 
guidance. Man cannot be a child of God, ac- 
cording to Deism, as he is according to the 
Christian conception, which tells us that in Him 
we live and move and have our being. God 
is so exalted above man by the Deist that He 
is indeed an object of great reverence, but 
not an object of love and still less a loving 
Father and a kind Providence; and all of 
these peculiar tenets, especially the fact that 
God and man are practically separated and do 
not influence each other, deprive the Deist of 
motives and ideals, of joy and hope, which 
in the consistent believer are primary factors 
in determining what he does and what he de- 
cides not to do. Comparative religion, Dr. 
Riicker concludes, only emphasizes the decla- 
ration of Jesus, that he who hears his word 
and believes in Him who hath sent him hath 
eternal life; because it is a man’s faith that 
makes him what he is. 
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HENRY JAMES’S HOPE OF IMMORTALITY 


T IS something of an event in the in- 
tellectual world that so subtle and pro- 
found a thinker as the novelist, Henry 
James, should have been prevailed upon 

to attempt an answer to the question, Is there 
a life after death? He thinks it “the most in- 
teresting question in the world,” and he speaks 
as “one who has had time to take many notes, 
to be struck with many differences, and to 
see, a little typically perhaps, what may event- 
ually happen.”- He reasons, moreover, from 
the point of view of the artist, not of the 
theologian; he tells us of his desire rather 
than of his faith. This attitude gives novelty 
to his line of argument and real significance 
to his substantial agreement with the conclu- 
sions of a theology that he disdains. 

Mr. James confesses (in Harper's Bazar) 
that in his early days the question of im- 
mortality did not appeal tohim. “I was content 
for a long time to let it alone, only asking that 
it should, in turn, as irrelevant and insoluble, 
let me.” But as he grew older the question 
would not be side-tracked; it persisted in fac- 
ing him with a “mild but firm” refusal to re- 
gard itself as settled. The change in his atti- 
tude he traces to the growth of spiritual con- 
sciousness. “It is not,” he says, “that I have 
found in growing older any one marked or 
momentous line in the life of the mind or in 
the play and the freedom of the imagination 
to be stepped over; but that a process takes 
place which I can only describe as the ac- 
cumulation of the very treasure itself of con- 
sciousness.” This thought is expanded as fol- 
lows: 


“I won't say that ‘the world,’ as we commonly 
refer to it, grows more attaching, but will say 
that the universe increasingly does, and that this 
makes us present at the enormous multiplication 
of our possible relations with it; relations still 
vague, no doubt, as undefined as they are uplift- 
ing, as they are inspiring, to think of, and on a 
scale beyond our actual use or application, yet 
filling us (through the ‘law’ in question, the law 
that consciousness gives us immensities and im- 
aginabilities wherever we direct it) with the un- 
limited vision of being. This mere fact that no 
small part of one’s visionary and speculative and 
emotional activity has even a traceably indirect 
bearing on one’s doings or purposes or particular 
desires contributes strangely to the luxury—which 
is the magnificent waste—of thought, and strong- 
ly reminds one that even should one cease to be 
in love with life it would be difficult, on such 
terms, not to be in love with living,” 


Thus, for Mr. James, living, or “feeling 
one’s exquisite curiosity about the universe 
fed and fed, rewarded and rewarded,” has be- 
come the highest good conceivable, “a million 
times better than not living.” He continues: 


“It is above all as an artist that I appreciate 
this beautiful and enjoyable independence of 
thought and more especially this assault of the 
boundlessly multiplied personal relation (my 
own), which carries me beyond even any ‘pro- 
foundest’ observation of this world whatever, and 
any mortal adventure, and refers me to realiza- 
tions I am condemned as yet but to dream of. 
For the artist the sense of our luxurious ‘waste’ 
of postulation and supposition is of the strong- 
est; of him is it superlatively true that he knows 
the aggression as of infinite numbers of modes 
of being. His case, as I see it, is easily such as 
to make him declare that if he were not constant- 
ly, in his commonest processes, carrying the field 
of consciousness further and further, making it 
lose itself in the ineffable, he shouldn’t in the 
least feel himself an artist. As more or less of 
one myself, for instance, I deal with being, I in- 
voke and evoke, I figure and represent, I seize 
and fix, as many phases and aspects and con- 
ceptions of it as my infirm hand allows me 
strength for; and in so doing I find myself—I 
can’t express it otherwise—in communication 
with sources; sources to which I owe the appre- 
hension of far more and far other combinations 
than observation and experience, in their ordinary 
sense, have given me the pattern of.” 


To those who suggest that life is its own 
reason for being, and who say, “You will have 
had the sense and vision of existence, even 
tho you lose them after a period,” Mr. James 
makes the retort: “Yes, I shall have them ex- 
actly for the space of time during which the 
question of my appetite for what they repre- 
sent may clear itself up. The complete priva- 
tion, as a more or less prompt sequel to that 
clearance, is worthy but of the wit of a snig- 
gering little boy who makes his dog jump at 
a morsel only to whisk it away; a practical 
joke of the lowest description, with the execra- 
ble taste of which I decline to charge our 
prime originator.” Much more rational to 
him is the idea that our present world, with 
all its appearances wholly dependent on our 
physical outfit, may represent for us “but a 
chance for experiment in the very interest of 
our better and freer being and to its very 
honor and reinforcement; but a chance for 
the practice and initial confidence of our fac- 
ulties and our passions, of the precious per- 
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sonality at stake—precious to us at least— 
which shall have been not unlike the sustain- 
ing frame on little wheels that often encases 
growing infants, so that, dangling and shak- 
ing about in it, they may feel their assurance 
of walking increase and teach their small toes 
to know the ground.” He adds: 


“I like to think that we here, as to soul, dangle 
from the infinite and shake about in the universe; 
that this world and this conformation and these 
senses are our helpful and ingenious frame, amply 
provided with wheels and replete with the lesson 
for us of how to plant, spiritually, our feet. That 
conception of the matter rather comes back, I 
recognize, to the theory of the spiritual discipline, 
the purification and preparation on earth for 
heaven, of the orthodox theology—which is a 
resemblance I don’t object to, all the more that 
it is a superficial one, as well as a fact mainly 
showing, at any rate, how neatly extremes may 
sometimes meet.” 


Mr. James’s likes and dislikes may strike 
some people as too slight a basis for so serious 
an argument. He offers them for what they 
are worth. “It isn’t really a question of be- 
lief,” he maintains, “it is a question of desire, 
but of desire so confirmed, so thoroly estab- 
lished and nourished as to leave belief a com- 
paratively irrelevant affair.” He concludes: 


“There is one light, moreover, under which they 
come to the same thing—at least in presence of 
a question as insoluble as the one before us. 
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If one acts from desire quite as one would from 
belief, it signifies little what name one gives to 
one’s motive. By which term action I mean ac- 
tion of the mind, mean that I can encourage my 
consciousness to acquire that interest, to live in 
that elasticity and that affluence, which affect me 
as symptomatic and auspicious. I can’t do less 
if I desire, but I shouldn’t be able to do more 
if I believed. Just so I shouldn’t be able to do more 
than cultivate belief; and it is exactly to cul- 
tivation that I subject my hopeful sense of the 
auspicious; with such success—or at least with 
such intensity— as to give me the splendid illusion 
of doing something myself for my prospect, or 
at all events for my own possibility, of im- 
mortality. There again, I recognize, extremes 
‘neatly meet’; one doesn’t talk otherwise, doubt- 
less of one’s working out one’s salvation. But 
this coincidence too I am perfectly free to wel- 
come—putting it, that is, that the theological 
provision happens to coincide with (or, for all 
I know, to have been, at bottom, insidiously built 
on) some such sense of appearances as my own. 
If I am talking, at all events, of what I ‘like’ 
to think I may, in short, say all: I like to think 
it open to me to establish speculative and im- 
aginative connections, to take up conceived pre- 
sumptions and pledges, that have for me all the 
air of not being decently able to escape redeem- 
ing themselves. And when once such a mental 
relation to the question as that begins to hover 
and settle, who shall,say over what fields of ex- 
perience, past and current, and what immensities 
of preception and yearning, it shall not spread 
the protection of its wings? No, no, no—I reach 
beyond the laboratory brain.” 





IS BELIEF IN MIRACLES 


AN ESSENTIAL PART OF 


CHRISTIANITY? 


HE whirligig of time brings strange 
reversals of ancient feelings. It is 
only a few years since the publication 
of such a book as Dr. George A. 

Gordon’s “Religion and Miracle’”* would have 
provoked a storm of protest and probably a 
heresy trial. Today it is received quietly. Its 
friends are as active as its enemies. 

Dr. Gordon can certainly not be accused of 
irresponsibility. He is the honored pastor of 
an historic Congregational church in Boston. 
He is the author of half a dozen works on 
theology. Yet he has come to the conclusion, 
and now informs the public, that a man can 
be a good Christian without believing in mir- 
acles. To use his exact words: 


“IT am unwilling that any one who may look 
Hough- 





*ReELIGION AND Miracte. By George A. Gordon. 


ton Mifflin Company. 


into this volume should fail to grasp my pur- 
pose in writing it. I have no interest in the 
destruction of the belief in miracle. I am con- 
cerned to show that where miracle has ceased to 
be regarded as true Christianity remains in its 
essence entire; that the future of religion is not 
to be identified with the future of miracle; that 
the message of Jesus Christ to the world is in- 
dependent of miracle, lives by its own reality 
and worth, self-evidencing and self-attesting.” 


The educated mind, Dr. Gordon feels, is al- 
ready largely in sympathy with this position. 
“The reality of miracle,” he remarks, “has been 
under suspicion among educated minds in all 
ages. The denial of the reality of miracle is 
nothing new under the sun. For the Greek 
at his maturity the universe was a cosmos, an 
invariable order, the object of scientific study 
and confidence. In the scientific activity of 
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Aristotle we do not meet with miracle. Portents 
may puzzle and interrupt the thinker, but they 
in no way disturb his confidence in the gen- 
eral order of cause and effect. For Spinoza 
miracles have no more worth than they possess 
for Hume. These examples suggest an un- 
broken succession of thinkers from the earliest 
times to our own day More and more 
the view prevails among educated people that 
miracles are no part of genuine history.” 

This sounds like radical doctrine, and Dr. 
Gordon grows more radical as he proceeds. 
He takes up specific instances—the Virgin 
birth and the Resurrection of Christ. He 
thinks that the evidence in the New Testament 
for the view that Jesus had no human father 
is “at best slight,” and he says further: 


“Among reasonable Christians of all types of 
belief it is, I think, generally felt that it is imma- 
terial how Jesus began, or how he came into 
the world. They feel that they are concerned 
not with the process, but with the result. And 
it may here be added that about the origin of the 
life of Jesus knowledge is unattainable; the life 
itself is before the world. If that life in its 
solitary perfection is the supreme mystery, let it 
so stand. One mystery is not explained by re- 
solving it into another. No denial concerning 
the manner of the beginning of the life of our 
Lord can touch the fair and sovereign result; 
that is fact; that is open to the judgment of the 
world. The theory that Jesus had no human 
father cannot make him more Divine; the denial 
of that theory cannot in any way interfere with 
his supremacy. Whichever way he began to be, 
Jesus is what he is. He is independent of the 
question how he came into our world.” 


In passing to a consideration of the Resur- 
rection of Christ, the “central” point in the 
gospel narrative and doctrine, Dr. Gordon be- 
comes rather nebulous. He does not seem to 
be willing to commit himself definitely. He 
argues as one who would show both the natur- 
al and the supernatural character of the event. 
Nothing can be clearer or simpler, he says, 
than the absolute unanimity of faith on the 
part of the apostles that Jesus had risen. “Our 
Christian faith began with those who were 
sure that they had seen the Lord after his 
passion ; it began with those who were disciples 
and servants not of a dead but of a living and 
reigning Christ.” 

The questions arise, Is the bodily resurrec- 
tion of Jesus essential to this faith? or, Was 
it a merely spiritual vision that Peter and 
James and John and Paul had of the risen 
Lord? Dr. Gordon answers, in effect, that it 


is not important which alternative one ac- 
cepts. The important thing is to realize that 
Jesus still lives, and is spiritually transfiguring 
the life of mankind. 

The conclusion to which the whole argument 
tends is that “the Christian religion is essen- 
tially independent of miracle.” Dr. Gordon 
declares: 


“TI am free to confess that miracle is no part 
of my working philosophy of life, not because I 
deny its reality but because I cannot be sure of 
its reality, and I wish to live as far as possible 
among the things that are sure and among the 
things about which sureness is a reasonable hope. 
That I may see for myself, that I may help others 
to see, that religion is independent of miracle, 
I accept in a provisional way the denial of mir- 
acle as the basis of debate. Miracle is myth; so 
it is said by a multitude of scholars and thinkers; 
and we allow this contention to stand. These 
thinkers assert that natural law rules over all; 
and we accept the assertion as true. On this 
ground it has been shown that mechanism is the 
vehicle of the Spirit; the world as natural law 
carries within it the Eternal God. The flying 
wheels of being have their motion and life in 
Him; it is still true that He makes the outgoings 
of the morning and the evening to rejoice; it 
is still true that seed-time and harvest, summer 
and winter, are from Him. The order of life 
and death is the expression of His Will; unalter- 
able as that order is, it cannot keep God from 
the soul, or the soul from God.” 


Such is the trend of Dr. Gordon’s remark- 
able book. By some it is regarded as danger- 
ous and subversive. undermining the very 
foundations of Christianity. Others accept it 
as a new and inspiring gospel. One of the 
first to welcome it has been Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, of The Outlook, who expresses himself 
as “in perfect accord” with its main theme. 
He writes: 


“Jesus Christ did not base his authority on his 
miracles. He was often asked to do so, and as 
often refused. The Church has made a great 
mistake in departing in this respect from the 
example of its Master. Belief in Christianity 
does not depend on belief in miracles. On the 
contrary, belief in miracles depends on _ belief 
in Christianity. If it could be proved that Joseph 
Smith rose from the dead, the proof would add 
no intelligent converts to the Mormon Church. 
If it could be proved that Jesus Christ did not 
rise from the dead, the proof would take no in- 
telligent disciples from the Christian Church.” 


Dr. Abbott objects, in the strongest possible 
way, to the classification o* all the Bible 
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miracles, whether explicable or inexplicable, 
well-attested or ill-attested, in one category. 
Some of them, he feels, are quite obviously 
legendary. The account of Christ’s distribu- 
tion of five loaves and two small fishes among 
five thousand people seems to him on the same 
plane as the story of Jack and the Beanstalk. 
“We can conceive this event,” he says, “just 
as easily as we can conceive the story of Jack 
and the Beanstalk; but the process in the one 
case is as inconceivable as in the other.” He 
continues : 


“That the ‘sun stood still and the moon stayed 
until the people had avenged themselves upon 
their enemies’ is quoted from ‘the book of Jash- 
er,’ which there is good reason to believe was 
an ancient book of poetry, never written as 
history, nor intended by the writer to be 
so regarded. The book of Jonah is on the face 
of it a satirical fiction, and neither the story of 
the big fish nor of the wholesale conversion of 
Nineveh at the preaching of one prophet would 
have been regarded as history if theological pre- 
possession had not seemed to require the defense 
of all miracles as equally historical. The Samson 
stories and the Elisha stories belong in the folk- 
lore literature of Israel, and they are no more 
necessary to its history than are the story of 
John Alden and Priscilla Mullens or John Smith 
and Pocahontas to the Colonial history of the 
United States.” 


When he comes to the Resurrection, Dr. 
Abbott makes an exception. Here is no mere 
“extraordinary event,” he avers, but “one of 
the best-attested facts of ancient history.” To 
quote the argument verbatim: 


“The Resurrection of Jesus Christ is recorded 
in entirely independent but not inconsistent nar- 
ratives by four historians. Three of these nar- 
ratives, if not all four, are probably directly or 
indirectly from eye-witnesses. It is the theme 
of the Apostles’ missionary addresses; it is de- 
clared by these Apostles to be the foundation 
of their faith in Jesus Christ as the World’s 
Messiah; and it is not infrequently referred to 
by Christ himself prophetically in his reported 
addresses. That at first the disciples of Jesus 
regarded him simply as teacher, then as a prophet, 
then as the promised Deliverer of Israel, is clear 
from the Gospel narratives. That almost to the 
last they expected him to deliver himself 
from his enemies by some new manifestation 
of his power; that when he failed to do so and 
died, they abandoned their hope in his Messiah- 
ship and prepared to go back to their usual 
vocations ; that the first stories of his appearances 
after death appeared to them as idle women’s 
tales which they regarded not; that only after 
repeated appearances were they convinced that he 
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was not dead but living; that these reappearances 
revived their faith in him as the Deliverer of 
Israel; that this faith in him as a risen Master 
victorious over death was the burden of their 
message; that it won its way in a peculiarly 
skeptical age against the prejudice of the Jews 
and the materialism of the Romans; that it was 
the historical foundation of the Christian Church, 
which never would have existed except for this 
faith; and that from that day to this the power 
of Christianity has been the belief of the disciples 
in the living but unseen spirit of their Master, 
counseling, leading, and inspiring them, cannot 
be questioned by any unprejudiced reader of his- 
tory. It is easier for me to believe that this 
faith, which has survived the test of centuries 
and has been the inspiration of the greatest moral 
movement the world has ever known, is true, 
than to believe that this great world movement 
is founded on a falsehood or on an illusion.” 


It is not surprising that Dr. Abbott should 
have recorded his substantial agreement with 
Dr. Gordon. That was to have been expected, 
in view of Dr. Abbott’s many radical declara- 
tions during recent years. Nor is it surpris- 
ing that the Boston Unitarian organ, The 
Christian Register, should express its sym- 
pathy with “Religion and Miracle.” Unitarian- 
ism has always stood for the principles therein 
enunciated. But it will come as a surprise to 
many to learn that the organ of Boston Con- 
gregationalism, The Congregationalist and 
Christian World, regards Dr. Gordon’s book 
as “a great and noble contribution to the litera- 
ture of Christian faith’; and the testimonies 
offered in the same journal in a symposium on 
“Christianity and Miracles” undoubtedly show 
a marked change in the temper of Congrega- 
tionalist ministers and professors. 

In the more conservative denominations, 
Dr. Gordon’s book is severely, in some cases 
bitterly, attacked. Even a staff-writer on The 
Universalist Leader (Boston) finds Dr. Gor- 
don’s argument “noticeably weak and incon- 
clusive” where it should be strongest. “My 
own verdict,” he says, “is that Dr. Gordon has 
shown how miracle tends to become a rela- 
tively negligible consideration in the evolution 
of Christian thought and life, and conclusively 
that its importance in both the Hebrew and 
the Christian systems has been much exag- 
gerated; but that he has failed to eliminate it 
as an essential element of Christanity.” The 
Baptist Advance, of Chicago, and Examiner, 
of New York, join with the Methodist West- 
ern Christian Advocate, of Cincinnati, in 
condemning the book. The last-named paper 
comments; “In regard to the greatest miracle 
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“THE FUTURE OF RELIGION IS NOT TO BE IDENTIFIED WITH THE FUTURE OF MIRACLE” 


So Dr. George A. Gordon, the distinguished Congregationalist, declares. ‘The message of Jesus Christ,” he adds, 
“is independent of miracle, lives by its own reality and worth, self-evidencing and self-attesting.” 











of all—the Resurrection of Jesus, which re- 
flects its light backward, rendering credible 
the lesser miracles—it seems the very nullifi- 
cation of reason to make the Christian Church, 
which obviously arose on the acceptance of a 
fervent belief in that tremendous event, have 
for its foundation-stone nothing more sub- 
stantial than myth, legend, or hallucination.” 

The keenest and ablest attacks on Dr. Gor- 
don’s position are made by Dr. Henry Collin 
Minton, of Trenton, New Jersey, former 
Moderator of the Prebyterian General As- 
sembly, and by Dr. William Harman van Al- 
len, rector of the Church of the Advent, Bos- 
ton. Dr. Minton, writing in the Boston Con- 
gregationalist, expresses total dissent from the 
conclusions reached in “Religion and Miracle,” 
and thinks that Dr. Gordon lays himself open 
to the serious charge of either ignorance or 
unfairness. “There are two types of unsafe 
defenders of the Christian faith,’ Dr. Minton 
maintains; “those that claim everything and 
those that concede everything. Confusion and 
disaster lie at the extreme in either direction. 
Dr. Gordon is not of the former class.” He 
goes on to argue: 


“We are bound to say that, as we see it, the 
abandonment of mircle would work far more 
serious injury to the Christian religion than Dr. 
Gordon realizes, It is much too soon to set aside the 
New Testament narrative as untrustworthy, and 
until this is done the way is not clear to dismiss 
the fact of miracle from the body of Christian 
faith, We are in hearty sympathy with every 
proper effort to reduce to its lowest terms the 
intellectual formulation of Christianity. We 
would not increase by the weight of a single 
straw the burdens to be borne by those who 
would believe. If it be really so, that miracles 
are an incumbrance and a hindrance, then let 
them go. 

“But we do not believe that either intellectual 
exigencies or spiritual struggles are such as to 
require the relinquishment of miracles. We 
rather believe that the full statement and de- 
fense of essential Christianity imperatively de- 
mand it. The philosophy without the history, 
the ‘vision’ without the fact, is no more Chris- 
tianity than is history without its meaning or fact 
without the vision. 

“If Jesus of Nazareth be supernatural only as 
everything is supernatural, then he is only natural 
as everything is natural, then the Incarnation has 
lost its unique character and significance, the 
Atonement is but an item in the even program of 
cosmic evolution, and the Resurrection, without 
which a great apostle assures as that our faith 
is vain, is no more than the vernal bursting of 
the seed after the death-sleep of the long winter 
night.” 
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Dr. van Allen, in an address before the Bos- 
ton Bible Club, widely printed in the religious 
press, is not so suave. He says that “Religion 
and Miracle” is “a challenge to all who believe 
in the essentially supernatural character of the 
Christian faith as a revealed religion,’ and 
he pronounces it “pernicious and opposed to 
the Christian Revelation, even as it is un- 
scholarly and uncharitable.” His indictment 
is in part as follows: 


“Dr. Gordon’s primary postulate, that ‘honest 
and advancing souls,’ ‘moving from the circum- 
ference toward the heart of faith,’ ‘all sensible 


and good men,’ with ‘minds of a sober cast,’ ‘all | 


educated people,’ do, as a matter of fact, agree 
with him is equivalent to saying that those who 
disagree with him and agree with the Universal 
church are the contrary of all that. This is not 
courteous; it is not true. ... 

“If Dr. Gordon were urging only that it is 
better to hold fast by a mutilated conception of 
our Lord than to deny him wholly, we should 
agree that it is better to believe a little in Christ 
than to believe much in anything else. I own it; 
I praise God for any shred or tatter of Christian 
faith, on whatever dung-hill I find it, because 
there is life there. If a man sets himself, be- 
lieving only a little in our Lord, to do his will, 
we have our Lord’s promise that in time he shall 
know of the doctrine. But that is not Dr. Gor- 
don’s contention. In his treatment, not only of 
the subject as a whole, but specifically of the 
miracles recorded in the Old Testament, and of 
the life of our Lord—particularly of the Christ- 
mas and Easter gospels—he. goes far beyond in 
the direction of thorogoing unbelief. 

“To say that the New Testament evidence for 
the Virgin-Birth ‘is at best slight’ is to contradict 
a fact. All the records we have of our Lord’s 
birth agree triumphantly in proclaiming ‘that 
wondrous birth which for our God was meet.’ 
It is very difficult to pass a statement like that 
without righteous indignation. We have no gos- 
pels of the infancy of Christ at all except St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, and they agree in wit- 
nessing to the Virgin birth. : 

“In fine, Dr. Gordon points down hill. He is 
able to hold love and reverence for Christ as 
Master—he uses that title very often; I do not 
find him often proclaiming Christ as Saviour— 
while rejecting the glory that from his begin- 
ning of miracles at Cana of Galilee he manifested 
forth. But his followers will go further along 
the path he indicates, and the end is destruction! 
Pray God that he may in time retract it—as other 
great and mistaken men have retracted their er- 
rors—and bow reverently before the Virgin-born 
and Risen Savior, who is almighty today as ever. 
Until he does, the undisputed history of the 
Christian church stands in-absolute confutation 
of him.” 
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MORAL SUBSTITUTES FOR THE WAR VIRTUES 


NE of the great problems of our time, 

Prof. William James has declared, is 

to discover “a moral equivalent for 

war—something heroic that will 

speak to men as war has done, and yet will 

be as compatible with their spiritual natures 

as war has proved itself to be incompatible.” 

In his latest utterance* he devotes himself to 
the solution of this problem. 

The fundamental failure of peace-advocates 
thus far, he tells us, has lain in their failure 
to grasp the psychology of the militarist. War, 
it is constantly reiterated, is crass and brutal. 
No one denies that. But it is also sublime and 
heroic; it is the romance of history. As Pro- 
fessor James puts it: 


“Reflective apologists for war at the present 
day all take it religiously. It is a sort of sacra- 
ment. Its profits are to the vanquished as well 
as to the victor; and, quite apart from any ques- 
tion of profit, it is an absolute good, we are told, 
for it is human nature at its highest dynamic. Its 
‘horrors’ are a cheap price to pay for rescue from 
the only alternative supposed, of a world of 
clerks and teachers, of co-education and zoophily, 
of ‘consumer’s leagues’ and ‘associated charities,’ 
of industrialism unlimited and feminism un- 
abashed. No scorn, no hardness, no valor any 
more! Fie upon such a cattleyard of a planet! 

“So far as the central essence of this feeling 
goes, no healthy minded person, it seems to me, 
can help to some degree partaking of it. Mili- 
tarism is the great preserver of our ideals of 
hardihood, and human life with no use for hardi- 
hood would be contemptible.” 


The attitude of two recent apologists for 
war is cited by Professor James as typical. 
General Homer Lea, in his book, “The Valor 
of Ignorance,” views war as a permanent 
human obligation. For him the essence of 
nationality is readiness for war, and ability in 
it the supreme measure of the health of na- 
tions. He sees Japan stretching out to acquire 
the Philippines, the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska 
and our West Coast, and he sees America un- 
prepared to resist these designs. He makes 
a minute technical comparison of our military 
strength, as compared with that of Japan, and 
concludes that the islands, Alaska, Oregon, 
and Southern California would fall almost 
without resistance, that San Francisco must 
surrender in a fortnight to a Japanese invest- 
ment, that in three or four months the war 





*THe Morar EguivaLent oF War. yA William James. 
Pamphlet published by the American Association for In- 


ternational Conciliation, New York. 


would be over, and our republic, unable to re- 
gain what it had heedlessly neglected to pro- 
tect sufficiently, would then “disintegrate” un- 
til perhaps some Caesar should arise to weld 
us again into a nation. “A dismal forecast, 
indeed!” Professor James comments. “Yet 
not unplausible, if the mentality of Japan’s 
statesmen be of the Caesarian type of which 
history shows so many examples, and which is 
all that General Lea seems able to imagine.” 

A German writer, S. R. Steinmetz, in his 
“Philosophie des Krieges,” takes very similar 
ground. War, according to this author, is an 
ordeal instituted by God, who weighs the na- 
tions in its balance. It is the only activity in 
which a people’s entire power is concentrated. 
It reveals all the fidelity, cohesiveness, tenac- 
ity, heroism, conscience, education, inventive- 
ness, economy, wealth, physical health and 
vigor that a nation possesses. Likewise it re- 
veals national weaknesses and incapacity. As 
Dr. Steinmetz formulates the issue, there 
isn’t a moral or intellectual point of superior- 
ity that does not tell, when God holds His 
assizes and hurls the peoples upon one another. 

The upshot of the whole argument, Profes- 
sor James thinks, can be summed up in Simon 
Patten’s word, that mankind has been nursed 
in pain and fear, and that the transition to a 
“pleasure-economy” may be fatal to a being 
wielding no powers of defense against its 
disintegrative influences. “If we speak of the 
fear of emancipation from the fear-regime,” 
Professor James continues, “we put the whole 
situation into a single phrase; fear regarding 
ourselves now taking the place of the ancient 
fear of the enemy.” 

This is the psychological attitude to be met 
and conquered by any effective peace propa- 
ganda. Professor James declares that he does 
not wonder that modern Utopian dreams make 
little impression upon it. “Our Socialistic 
peace-advocates,” he says, “all believe abso- 
lutely in this world’s values; and instead of 
the fear of the Lord and the fear of the 
enemy, the only fear they reckon with is the 
fear of poverty if one be lazy. This weakness 
pervades all the Socialistic literature with 
which I am acquainted. Even in Lowes Dick- 
inson’s exquisite dialog, ‘Justice and Liberty,’ 
high wages and short hours are the only forces 
invoked for evercoming man’s distaste for re- 
pulsive kinds of labor. Meanwhile men at 
large still live as they always have lived, un- 
der a pain-and-fear econcmy—for those of us 
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who live in an ease-economy are but an island 
in the stormy ocean—and the whole atmos- 
phere of present-day Utopian literature tastes 
mawkish and dishwatery to people who still 
keep a sense for life’s more bitter flavors. It 
suggests, in truth, ubiquitous inferiority.” Yet 
Professor James himself belongs to the peace- 
party, and looks to “the gradual advent of 
some sort of a Socialistic equilibrium.” If he 
emphasizes the strength of the enemy’s posi- 
tion and ridicules the weakness of some of his 
own allies’ arguments, it is only that he may 
prepare the way for a final victory for hu- 
manitarianism. 

In the more or less Socialistic future toward 
which we are drifting, he says, we must still 
subject ourselves collectively to those severi- 
ties which answer to our real position upon 
this only partly hospitable globe. We must 
perpetuate the quality of manliness, to which 
the military mind so faithfully clings, in new 
energies and hardihoods. ‘Martial virtues 
must be the enduring cement; intrepidity, con- 
tempt of softness, surrender of private in- 
terest, obedience to command, must still re- 
main the rock upon which States are built— 
unless, indeed, we wish for dangerous reac- 
tions against commonwealths fit only for con- 
tempt, and liable to invite attack whenever 
a center of crystallization for military-minded 
enterprise gets formed anywhere in their 
neighborhood.” To quote further: 


“The war-party is assuredly right in affirming 
and reaffirming that the martial virtues, altho 
originally gained by the race through war, are 
absolute and permanent human good. Patriotic 
pride and ambition in their military form are, 
after all, only specifications of a more general 
competitive passion. They are its first form, but 
that is no reason for supposing them to be its 
last form. Men now are proud of belonging to a 
conquering nation, and without a murmur they 
lay down their persons and their wealth, if by so 
doing they may fend off subjection. But who can 
be sure that other aspects of one’s country may 
not, with time and education and suggestion 
enough, come to be regarded with similarly ef- 
fective feelings of pride and shame? Why should 
men not some day feel that it is worth a blood- 
tax to belong to a collectivity superior in any 
ideal respect? Why should they not blush with 
indignant shame if the community that owns 
them is vile in any way whatsoever? Individuals, 
daily more numerous, now feel this civic passion. 
It is only a question of blowing on the spark till 
the whole population gets incandescent, and, on 
the ruins of the old morals of military honor, 
a stable system of morals of civic honor builds 
itself up.” 


Professor James proceeds to state the defi- 
nite “idea” that inspires him, the idea that he 
hopes may offer a moral substitute for the 
military virtues now regnant. He says: 


“There is nothing to make one indignant in the 
mere fact that life is hard, that men should toil 
and suffer pain. The planetary conditions once 
for all are such, and we can stand it. But that so 
many men, by mere accidents of birth and op- 
portunity, should have a life of nothing else but 
toil and pain and hardness and inferiority im- 
posed upon them, should have no vacation, while 
others natively no more deserving never get any 
taste of this campaigning life at all,—this is 
capable of arousing indignation in reflective 
minds. It may end by seeming shameful to all 
of us that some of us have nothing but campaign- 
ing, and others nothing but unmanly ease. If 
now—and this is my idea—there were, instead 
of military conscription a conscription of the 
whole youthful population to form for a certain 
number of years a part of the army enlisted 
against Nature, the injustice would tend to be 
evened out, and numerous other goods to the 
commonwealth would follow. The military ideals 
of hardihood and discipline would be wrought 
into the growing fibre of the people; no one 
would remain blind as the luxurious classes now 
are blind, to man’s real relations to the globe he 
lives on, and to the permanently sour and hard 
foundations of his higher life. To coal and iron 
mines, to freight trains, to fishing fleets in Decem- 
ber, to dish-washing, clothes-washing, and win- 
dow-washing, to road-building and tunnel-mak- 
ing, to foundries and stoke-holes ,and to the 
frames of skyscrapers, would our gilded youths 
be drafted off, according to their choice, to get 
the childishness knocked out of them, and to come 
back into society with healthier sympathies and 
soberer ideas. They would have paid their blood- 
tax, done their own part in the immemorial human 
warfare against nature, they should tread the 
earth more proudly, the women would value them 
more highly, they would be better fathers and 
teachers of the followiug generation. 

“Such a conscription, with the state of public 
opinion that would have required it, and the many 
moral fruits it would bear, would preserve in the 
midst of a pacific civilization the manly virtues 
which the miltary party is so afraid of seeing 
disappear in peace. We should get toughness 
without callousness, authority with as little crim- 
inal cruelty as possible, and painful work done 
cheerily because the duty is temporary, and 
threatens not, as now, to degrade the whole re- 
mainder of one’s life. 

“T have no serious doubt that the ordinary 
prides and shames of social man are capable of 
organizing such a moral equivalent as I have 
sketched, or some other just as effective for pre- 
serving manliness of type. It is but a question 
of time, of skillful propagandism, and of opinion- 
making men seizing historic opportunit‘es.” 
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Music and Drama 








“THE FAITH HEALER,” WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY’S 
MYSTICAL PLAY 


‘| VHE new play by the author of “The 
Great Divide” is not, it seems, des- 
tined to share the sensational popu- 

lar success of the latter. Mr. Moody 
has disappointed those who expected daringly 
melodramatic climacterics and hysterics. He 
has not disappointed the true lovers of the 
drama. The aeting version from which our 
selection is taken differs substantially from 
the printed version.* The importance attached 
to the play as a work of art is indicated by 
its production at Harvard under the auspices 
of the University. “The Faith Healer” is the 
first play by a contemporary American play- 
wright to which this honor has been awarded. 

“The work,” remarks the Evening Post, “is 

one of rare quality, a substantial addition to 

the small but increasing body of literary Amer- 
ican drama. It deals with a subject of wide 
and contemporaneous interest to the scientific 
inquirer as well as to the religious enthusiast ; 
it is original in conception, and often powerful 
in execution; it contains passages pregnant 
with thought and glowing with poetic imagina- 
tion, and it is distinctly national in character.” 

Mr. Henry B. Miller’s interpretation of 

Ulrich Michaelis, the desert prophet and faith 

healer, is not entirely satisfactory, but he 

deserves grateful recognition as the producer 
of Mr. Moody’s remarkable play. Michaelis 
appears on the day before Easter at Mathew 

Beeler’s farmhouse in Southwestern Missouri, 

unheralded save by a fog that seems to en- 

velop the entire valley. His coming strangely 
excites the members of Beeler’s household. 

Beeler’s wife, Mary, a paralytic chained to her 

chair, passes the night in feverish unrest. 

Rhoda Williams, her niece, is stirred pro- 

foundly by a new religious fervor. Mrs. Beel- 

er’s child, Annie, is bewildered by the goings- 
on in the home since the coming of the mys- 
terious stranger and his companion, Lazarus, 

a young Indian boy. The master of the house 

and his sister Martha are annoyed by the new 

element that disturbs the tranquillity of the 
household. Beeler takes a somewhat untutored 
but genuine delight in scientific books. Tacked 





“Tue FaitH Heater. By William Vaughn Moody. The 
Macmillan Company. 


upon the wall near are portraits of scientific 
men, conspicuously Darwin and Spencer. Over 
the mantel shelf hangs a large map of the 
United States, yellow and flyspecked. 

At the breakfast table we get the first 
glimpse of Michaelis in his mystic propensity. 
He is alone with Rhoda, and watching her with 
a kind of vague intentness. “How long,” he 
finally asks, “did you say Mrs. Beeler had been 
sick?” More than four years—nearly five,” 
Rhoda replies. 


MicHAeE.is. She has never walked in that 


time? 

Ruopa. (Shakes her head.) Nor used her 
right hand, either. 

MicHacELis. (With intensity.) Are you cer- 
tain? 

Ruopa. (Surprised at his tone.) Yes. I 


haven't lived here long, but I am certain. 
MicHaeELis. She has tried medicine, doctors? 
Ruopa. Uncle has spent everything he could 

earn on them. She has been three times to the 

mineral baths, once as far as Virginia. 


MICHAELIS. But never as far as Bethesda. 
Ruopa. Bethesda? Where is that? 
MicnaeELis. The pool which is called Bethesda, 


having five porches. 

Ruopa. Oh, yes. The pool in the Bible, where 
once a year an angel troubled the waters, and the 
sick and the lame and the blind gathered, hop- 
ing to be healed. 

Micwaetis. And whoever first, after the 
troubling of the waters, stepped in, he was made 
whole of whatsoever disease he had. 

Ruopa. If anybody could find the way there 
again, it would be Aunt Mary. (Pause.) And 
if anybody could show her the way, it would be— 
you. (She goes on in a different tone, as if to 
escape from the embarrassment of her last 
speech.) Her saying just now she saw the sun! 
She often says things like that. Have you 
noticed ? 

MicHAELIs. Yes. 


Ruopa. (With hesitation.) Her brother, Seth, 
the one who died ——. Has she told you about 
him? 


MicHacLis. Yes. 

Ruopa. What she thinks happens since he 
died? (Michaelis nods assent.) And yet in all 
other ways her mind is perfectly clear. 

MIcHAELIs. Perhaps in this way it is clearer 
still. 
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Ruopa. (Startled.) You mean that maybe she 
really does see her brother? 

MicuHaActis. It may be. 

Ruopa. It would make the world a very dif- 
ferent—a very strange place, if that were true. 

MicuHaeLis. The world is a very strange place. 

Ruopa. Tell me a little about your life. That 
seems to have been very strange. 

MicHae.is. (Vaguely, as he seats himself by 
the table.) I don’t know. I can hardly remember 
what my life was. 

Ruopa, Why is that? 

MICHAELIS. (Gazing at her dreamily.) Be- 
cause, since I came into this house, I have seen 
the vision of another life. 

Ruopa. (With hesitation.) What other life? 

MicHaeLis. (Meditatively, half ‘to himself.) 
Since my boyhood I have been a wanderer, al- 
most a fugitive. And I never knew it till now. 
I never knew it till I looked into your face! 

Ruopa. (Avoiding his gaze.) How should 
that make you know? 

MicHae.Lis. (Leans nearer.) ‘All my life I 
have walked in the light of something to come, 
some labor, some mission, I have scarcely known 
what. But I have risen with it and lain down 
with it, and nothing else has existed for me, 
nothing, until I lifted my eyes and you stood 
there. The stars looked down from their places, 
the earth wheeled on among the stars. Every- 
thing was as it had been, and nothing was as it 
had been, nor ever, ever can it be the same again. 

Ruopa. (Jn a low and agitated voice.) You 
must not say these things to me. You are—I am 
not—you must not think of me so. 

MicHaAeELis. I must think of you as I must. 
(Pause. Rhoda speaks in a lighter tone, as if 
to relieve the tension of their last words.) 

Ruopa. Tell me a little of your boyhood. What 
was it like, that place where you lived? 

MicHaeLis. (Becomes absorbed in his own 
mental picture as he speaks.) A great table of 
stone, rising five hundred feet out of the end- 
less waste of sand. A little adobe house, half- 
way up the mesa, with the desert far below and 
the Indian village far above—a few peach trees, 
and a spring—a sacred spring which the Indians 
worshipped in secret. A little chapel, which my 
father had built with his own hands. He often 
spent the night there, praying. And there, one 
night he died. I found him in the morning, lying 
as if in quiet prayer, before the altar. 

Ruopa. (After a moment’s hush.) What did 
you do after your father died? 

MicHaeELis. I went away, south, into the 
mountains, and got work on a sheep range. I 
was a shepherd for five years. 

Ruopa. And since then? 

MicwHaetis. (Hesitates.) Since then I have 
wandered about, working here and there to earn 
enough to live on. 

Ruopa. I understand well why men take up 
that life. I should love it myself. 

Micuae.is, I didn’t do it because I loved it. 


Ruopa. Why, then? 

MicHaeELis. I was waiting my time. 

Ruopa. (Jn a low tone.) Your time—for 
what ? 

MicuHaetis. To fulfill my life—my real life. 

Ruopa, Your—real life! (He sits absorbed 
in thought, without answering. Rhoda contin- 
ues, after a long pause.) There in the mountains, 
when you were a shepherd—that was not your 
real life? 

Micuac.is. It was the beginning of it. 

Ruopa. (With hesitation.) Won't you tell 
me a little about that time? 

MicuHae.is. In the fall I would drive the sheep 
south, through the great basin which sloped down 
into Mexico, and in the spring back again to 
the mountains. 

Ruopa. Were you all alone? 

MicHaELIs. There were a few men on the 
ranges, but they were no more to me than the 
sheep; not so much. 

Ruopa. Weren’t you dreadfully lonely? 

MicHaetis. No. 

Ruopa. You hadn’t even any books to read? 

MicHaeE.is. (Takes a book from his coat 
pocket.) I had this pocket Bible, that had been 
my father’s. I read that sometimes. But always 
in a dream, without understanding, without re- 
membering.: (His excitement increases.) Yet 
there came a time when whole chapters started 
up in my mind, as plain as if the printed page 
were before me, and I understood it all, both the 
outer meaning and the inner. 

Ruopa. And you didn’t know what made the 
difference ? 

MIcHAELIs. Yes. 

Ruopa. What was it? 

MicHaeE.is. I can’t tell you that. 

Ruopa. Oh, yes! 

MicHaeLis. There are no words to tell of it. 

Ruopa. Yet tell me. I need to know. Be- 
lieve me, I need to know! 

MicwHae.is. (Slowly, groping for his words.) 
It was one morning in the fourth spring. We 
were back in the mountains again. It was lamb- 
ing time, and I had been up all night. Just be- 
fore sunrise, I sat down on a rock to rest. Then 
—it came. 

Ruopa. What came? (He does not answer.) 
You saw something? (He nods.) What was it? 

MicHacE.is. (Rises, lifting his arms, a prey to 
uncontrollable excitement.) The living Christ! 
Standing before me on the mountain, amid the 
grazing sheep. With these eyes and in this flesh, 
I saw Him. 

Ruopa. (Jn a low voice.) You had fallen 
asleep. It was a dream. 

MicHaeLis. (Shakes his head.) That wasn’t 
all. (He turns away. She follows him, and 
speaks after a silence.) 

Ruopa. Tell me the rest. What happened to 
you, after—after what you saw that morning in 
the mountains? 


Micnae.is. (Begins to talk slowly and re- - 
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luctantly.) I lived straight ahead, with the sheep, 
for two years. 

Ruopa. (Hesitating.) Did you ever see any- 
thing again? 

MicHAELIs. No. But twice I heard a voice. 

Ruopa. What kind of a voice? 

MicHAELIs. The first time it came at night, I 
was walking on the top of the mountain in a 
stony place. It—it was like a wind among the 
stones. 

Ruopa. What did it say? 

Micuaetis. It said, “Prepare! 

Ruopa. And the second time? 

MicHAELIS. In the same place, at dawn. The 
yoice said, “Go forth, it is finished!” I looked 
round me and saw nothing. Then it came again, 
like a wind among the stones, “Go forth, it is 
begun !” 

Ruopa, And you obeyed? 

Micuae.is. I plucked a dry seed-pod from 
among the stones, and threw the seeds into the 
air. They drifted north. Then I found a man 
to take my place and started north, in the direc- 
tion the seeds had drifted. Three days after, I 
climbed the mesa toward my old home. Above, 
in the pueblo, I heard the sound of tom-toms 
and wailing squaws. They told me that the 
young son of the chief lay dead in my father’s 
chapel. I sat beside him all day and all night. 


Prepare!” 


Just before daylight—(He breaks off abruptly.) 


RuHopa. Go on! 

MIcHAELIS. Just before daylight, when the 
other watchers were asleep, the power of the 
spirit came strong upon me. I bowed myself 
upon the boy’s body, and prayed. My heart 
burned within me, for I felt his heart begin to 
beat! His eyes opened. I told him to arise, and 
he arose. He that was dead arose and was alive 
again! (Pause. Mrs. Becler’s bell rings. Michaelis 
starts, looks about him as if awakened from a 
dream, then slowly goes toward the hall-door. 
Rhoda follows and detains him.) 

Ruopa, (Jn a low tone.) How long had he 
lain for dead? 

MicHaeELis. Three days. 

Ruopa. (With hesitation.) I have heard that 
people have lain as long as that, breathing so 
slightly that it could not be told, except by hold- 
ing a glass before the face. 

Micuwae.is. (Startled.) Is that true? 

Ruopa. I have read so. 

MIcHAELIs. I wonder—I wonder—(He stands 
in deep thought.) But I have had other signs. 

Ruopa. What other signs? 

MicHAELIs. Many, many. Up and down the 
land! I wonder ——. I—I almost wish it were 
so! (With bent head he goes out.) 


At this moment Beeler enters the room with 
a large colored print of a Pilgrim waylaid by 
Pan. This seems to foreshadow symbolically 
the Faith Healer’s peril in the proximity of 
Rhoda. Meanwhile the presence of Michaelis 
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has been bruited about. “There’s got to be an 
cnd to this hoodco business in my home!” ex- 
claims Beeler. Suddenly the child Annie 
screams, taking refuge in Rhoda's skirts. 
“Pa! Auntie!” she cries; “Ma's walking!” 
Mrs. Beeler enters, walking uncertainly, her 
face full of repressed emotion. Michaelis 
comes just behind her transfigured by spiritual 
exaltation. Mrs. Beeler advances into the 
room, reaching out her hand to Annie. She 
kisses the child’s head and stretches her other 
hand to her husband. 


Mrs. BeeLer. Mat, I'm cured! The Lord has 
heard our prayers, for his saint’s sake. 

BEELER. Why, Mary, I can’t believe this. 
too—it’s not possible! (He kisses her.) 

Mrs. Beever. (Looking at Michaelis.) It is 
written that he who has faith even as a grain 
of mustard seed—I have had faith. 

MartHa. Law, you’ve had faith enough any 
time these five years, Mary. There was some- 
thing else wanting, ‘pears to me. 

Mrs. Beecer. There was wanting the word of 
true belief, saying, “Suffer no more! Stoop and 
drink of the waters of mercy and healing.” (Out- 
side, the shrill soprano of a woman is heard, 
taking up a hymn. At the sound of the music 
Michaelis goes to the window. He stands rigid, 
listening to the hymn to the end of the verse, 
when other voices join in the chorus. The fog 
has partially cleared.) 

Micwae.is. (Turning slowly to Rhoda.) Who 
are they? 

Ruopa. Sick people. 

MicuHaeEtis. How did they find out I was here? 

Ruopa. It was known you were somewhere 
near, They have been gathering for days. They 
saw the boy, just now, in the village. 

Mrs. Beeter. (To Michaelis, as she comes a 
step or two nearer.) Your great hour is at hand! 

MicHae.is. (Looks distractedly about, speaks 
as to himself. The light has faded from his 
face, giving place to strong nervous agitation, re- 
sembling fear.) My hour! My hour! And I— 
and I—(He puts his hand over his eyes, as if to 
shut out some vision of dread.) 

Mrs. BeEeELer. You will not fail them? 
cannot fail them now? 

MicHae.is. (Looks at Mrs. Beeler, then for 
a long time at Rhoda; he gathers himself together 
and looks steadfastly before him, as at some un- 
seen presence.) No. I have waited so long. I 
have had such deep assurances. I must not fail. 


It’s 


You 


The second act takes place on the afternoon 
of the same day. The turmoil of the crowd 
is increasing, but Michaelis still withholds him- 
self from them. He is preparing himself for 
his hour of fate. “Has your time come now?” 
Rhoda anxiously inquires. “Yes,” Michaelis 
replies. 
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Ruopa. How do you know? 

MicuHae.is. (Points at the map.) It is writ- 
ten there! 

Ruopa. How do you mean, written there? 

MicHaAeELis. Can’t you see it? 

Ruopa. I see the map, nothing more. 

MicuHaceLis. (Points again, gazing fixedly.) 


It seems to me to be written in fire. 

Ruopa. What seems written? 

Micuae.is. What I have been doing, all these 
five years, 

Ruopa. Since your work began? 

MicHaeLis. It has never begun. Many times 
I have thought, “Now,” and some man or woman 
has risen up healed. But a voice would cry, “On, 
on!” and I would go forward, driven by a force 
and a will not my own. I didn’t know what it 
all meant, but I know now. (He points at the 
map, his manner transformed with excitement 
and exaltation.) It is written there. It is writ- 
ten in letters of fire. My eyes are opened, and 
I see! 

Ruopa. (Following his gaze, then looking at 
him again, awed and bewildered.) What is it 
that you see? 

Micuae.is. The Cross! 

Ruopa. I—I don’t understand. 

MicHaeE.is, All those places where the hand 
was lifted for a moment, and the power flowed 
into me—.(He places his finger at various points 
on the map, these points lie in two transverse 
lines, between the Mississippi and the Pacific, one 
line runs roughly north and south, the other 
east and west.) Look! There was such a place, 
and there another, and there, and there! And 
there was one, and there, and there! Do you 
see? 

Ruopa, I see. It makes a kind of cross. 

MicHAELis. You see it too! And do you see 
what it means—this sizn that mty feet have 
marked, across the length and breadth of a con- 
tinent? (He begins again to pace the room.) And 
that crowd of stricken souls out yonder, raised up 
as by miracle, their broken bodies, crying to be 
healed,—do you see what they mean? 

Ruopa. (/n a steady voice.) They mean what 
my aunt said this morning. They mean that 
your great hour has come. 

MicuHaetis. My hour, my hour! (He comes 
nearer, and speaks in a quieter tone.) I knew a 
young Indian once, a Hopi boy, who made songs 
and sang them to his people. One evening we 
sat on the roof of the chief’s house and asked 
him to sing. He shook his head, and went away 
in the starlight. The next morning I found him 
among the rocks under the mesa, with an empty 
bottle by his side. He never sang again! Drunk- 
enness had taken him. He never sang again or 
made another verse. 

Ruopa. What has that to do with you? It’s 
not—? You don’t mean that you—? 


Micuae.is. No. There is a stronger drink for 
such as I am! 
Ruopa. (Forcing herself to go on.) What 


“stronger drink”? 

Micnae.is, (Wildly.) The wine of this 
world! The wine-bowl that crowns the feasting 
table of the children of this world. 

Ruopa. What do you mean by the wine of this 
world? 

MicHaAeEtis, You know that! Every woman 
knows. (He points out of the window, at the sky 
flushed with sunset color.) Out there, at this 
moment, in city and country, souls, thousands 
upon thousands of souls, are dashing in pieces 
the cup that holds the wine of heaven, the wine 
of God’s shed blood, and lifting the cups of 
passion and of love that crown the feasting table 
of the children of this earth. Look! The very 
sky is blood-red with the lifted cups. And we 
two are in the midst of them. Listen what I sing 
there, on the hills of light in the sunset: “O, 
how beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of my beloved!” (A song rises outside, loud and 
near at hand. Michaelis listens, his expression 
gradually changing from passionate excitement to 
a brooding distress.) 

MicHaeELis. (Vaguely, as the music grows 
fainter and dies away.) I—we were saying—. 
(He grasps her arm in nervous apprehension.) 
For God’s sake, tell me. Are there many people 
—waiting out there? 


Ruopa. Hundreds, if not thousands. 

MicHaeLis. Thousands. Thousands of thou- 
sands! (He stops beside her.) You won't leave 
me alone? 

Ruopa. (Hesitates, then speaks with decision.) 
No. 

MicuHaetis. (Continuing his walk.) Thou- 


sands of thousands! (The hall door opens, Dr. 
Littlefield and a clergyman, the Rev. John Cul- 
pepper, enter. The latter stares inquiringly from 
Michaelis to the Doctor, who nods affirmatively, 
and adjusts his glasses.) 

Cucpreprer. (Muiters to Littlefield.) 
sense! Sacrilegious nonsense! 

LITTLEFIELD. (Same tone.) I’ve done my best. 
(Behind them comes Mrs. Beeler, supported by 
her husband. At the same moment Martha en- 
ters from the kitchen, with tea.) 

Beever. (On the threshold.) Mary, take an- 
other minute to consider. (Mrs. Beeler, as if 
without hearing this protest, gazes at Michaelis, 
and advances into the room with a gesture of 
the arms which causes her supporter to loosen 
his hold, tho he follows slightly behind, to render 
aid if necessary.) 

Mrs. Beever. (Yo Michaelis.) Tell me that 
I may go out, and stand before them for a testi- 


Non- 


mony ! 

LITTLEFIELD. As a physician, I must formally 
protest. 

Cutpeprer. And I as a minister of the Gospel! 


Mrs. BEELER. (70 Michaelis, with a nervous, 
despairing gesture.) Speak to him! Explain to 
them! I am too weak. (There is a sound of ex- 
cited voices outside, near at hand, then a sudden 
trample of footsteps outside the entrance door. 


se See 
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As Beeler goes hurriedly to the door it bursts 
open and a young woman with a baby in her arms 
crowds past him, and stands looking wildly about 
the room.) 

BEELER. (4s he forces the others back.) You 
can’t come in here, my friends! Stand back! 
(The woman gazes from one to another of the 
men. The old negro points at Michaelis. She 
advances to him, holding out the child.) 

MortHerR. Don’t let my baby die! For Christ’s 
sake, don’t let him die! (He looks at the child’s 
face, touches the mother’s head tenderly, and 
signs to Rhoda to take them into the inner room.) 

MicHacELis. Take her with you, I will come. 

Ruopa. (With gentle urgency, to the woman.) 
Come with me. (She leads the woman out 
through the hall door.) 

Micuae.is. (7o Mrs. Beeler, as he points out- 
side.) Tell them to wait until tomorrow at sun- 
rise. 


The doctor attempts to persuade Michaelis 
that not he, but auto-suggestion, re-enforced by 
hypnotism has effected the cure. Every mir- 
acle, moreover, the doctor insists, impairs the 
Healer’s own vitality. “Nervously speaking,” 
he says, “you are a high power dynamic. The 
dynamo that runs you is called faith, religious 
inspiration. Well, my friend, as a doctor, I 
warn you that your little dynamo is out of 
order. You're in a funk.” Michaelis leaves 
the room. Littlefield and Rhoda are left 
alone. We learn that Littlefield had been 
Rhoda’s lover years ago, but that she had fled 
from him back to the prairie. He still loves 
her, and taunts her with her sudden interest 
in religious hysteria. She brusquely dismisses 
him. Michaelis, overcome by a new fear, has 
not dared to face the multitude. “Tell me,” 
Rhoda asks, “is it because of me that weakness 
and unfaith have come upon you?” 


Micwag.is. All my life long I have known 
you, and fled from you. I have heard you sing- 
ing on the hills of sleep and have fled from you 
into the waking day. I have seen you in the 
spring forest, dancing and throwing your webs 
of sunlight to snare me; on moonlit mountains, 
laughing and calling; in the streets of crowded 
cities, beckoning and disappearing in the crowd— 
and everywhere I have fled from you, holding 
above my head the sign of God’s power in me, 
my gift and my mission. What use? What use? 
It has crumbled, and I do not care! 

Ruopa, Oh, don’t speak such words, I be- 
seech you. Let me go. This must not, shall not 
be! (She makes another attempt to escape. He 
presses upon her until she stands at bay.) 

Micuaeg.is. You are all that I have feared 
and shunned and missed on earth, and now 
I have you the rest is as nothing. (He takes her, 


feebly resisting, into his arms.) I know a place 
out there, high in the great mountains. Heaven- 
piercing walls of stone, a valley of trees and 
sweet water in the midst. Grass and flowers, 
such flowers as you have never dreamed could 
grow. There we will take our happiness. A 
year is a month, a day—what matter? We will 
make a lifetime of each hour! 

Ruopa. (Yielding to his embrace, whispers.) 
Don’t talk. Don’t think. Only—love me. A lit- 
tle while. A little while. (The deep hush of their 
embrace is broken by a cry from within. The 
young mother opens the hall door, in a distraction 
of terror and grief.) 

MotHer. Come here! Come quick! (Michaelis 
and Rhoda draw apart. He stares at the woman, 
as if not remembering who she is.) I can’t rouse 
him! My baby’s gone. Oh, my God, he’s dead! 
(She disappears. Rhoda follows, drawing Mi- 
chaelis, dazed and half resisting, with her. The 
room remains vacant for a short time, the stage 
held by distant singing. Beeler enters from the 
kitchen. There is a knock at the outer door, 
which he opens. Littlefield, Culpepper and Uncle 
Abe enter.) 

LitTLeFIELD. Your man hasn’t vamoosed, has 
he? Uncle Abe here says he saw the Indian boy 
slipping by in the fog. 

Beecer. (Turns to the negro enquiringly.) 
Alone? 

Uncte Ase. (Mumbles half to himself.) 
"Lone! ’Spec’ he was alone. Didn’t even have 
his own flesh and bones wif ’im! 

BEELER. What’s that? 

Uncie Ase. (Holds up his right hand, which 
he eyes witha superstitious interest.) Put dis 
hyar han’ right frough him! Shore’s you’re bo’n. 
Right plum frough ’im whar he lives! 

CuLPepper. Medieval! Absolutely medieval! 

LittLeFIELD. Not a bit of it. It’s up to date, 
and a little more too. 

CuLpreprPer. I’m astonished that you can take 
this situation flippantly. 

LITTLEFIELD. Not for a minute. My bread and 
butter are at stake. (Wickedly.) Yours, too, you 
know.. (Mrs. Beeler enters, alone, from the hall. 
She is in a state of vague alarm. Her husband 
hastens to help her.) 

Mrs. BEELER, What is it? What is the matter? 
I though I heard—(She breaks off, as a murmur 
of voices rises outside. There is a sound of 
stumbling and crowding on the outer steps, and 
violent knocking. The outer door is forced open, 
and a crowd of excited people is about to pour 
into the room. Beeler, the Doctor and the Preach- 
er are able to force the crowd back only after 
several have made an entrance.) 

BEELER. Keep back! You can’t come in here. 
(As he pushes them roughly back several ex- 
cited voices speak together.) 

VoIces IN THE Crowp. Where is he? They 
say he’s gone away. We seen his boy makin’ 
for the woods, Oh, it’s not true! Make him come 
out. 
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SHALL ALL PRISONED SOULS BE 
DELIVERED” 
Henry Miller in his own production of William Vaughn 
Moody’s dramatic exposition of mental healing. 


“BY FAITH 


3EELER. Curse you, keep back, I say! (Rhoda 
has entered from the hall, and Martha from the 
kitchen. The two women support Mrs. Beeler, 
who remains standing, the fear deepening in her 
face.) 

A Voice. (On the outskirts of the crowd.) 
Where’s he gone to? s 

sEELER. He’s here. In the next room, Keep 
back! Here he comes now. (Michaclis appears in 
the hall door. There is a low murmur of excite- 
ment, expectation, and awe among the people 
crowded in the entrance. Beeler crosses to help 
his wife, and the other men step to one side, 
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leaving Michaelis to confront the crowd alone 
Confused, half-whispered exclamations.) “Hal- 
lelujah!” “Emmanuel!” 

A Necro, “Praise the lamb!” 

A Woman’s Voice. (Above the murmuring 


voices.) “He hath arisen, and His enemies ar¢ 
scattered.” 
MicHAELis. Who said that? (The woman, 


obscurely seen in the crowd, lifts her hands and 
cries again, this time in a voice ecstatic and 
piercing.) 

A Woman’s Voice. “The Lord hath arisen, 
and His enemies are scattered!” 

MIcHAELIS. His enemies are scattered! Year 
after year I have heard Him calling me, and year 
after year I have said, “Show me the way,” and 
He showed me the way. He brought me to this 
house, and He raised up the believing multitude 
around me. But, in that hour I failed Him, I 
failed Him! He has smitten me, as His en- 
emies are smitten. As a whirlwind He has scat- 
tered me and taken my strength from me for- 
ever. (He advances into the room, with a gesture 
backward through the open door.) In yonder 
room a child lies dead on its mother’s knees, and 
the mother’s eyes follow me with curses. (At 
the news of the child’s death, Mrs. Beeler has 
sunk with a low moan into a chair, where she lies 
white and motionless. Michaelis turns to her.) 
And here lies one who rose at my call, and was 
as one risen but now—(He breaks off, raises his 
hand to her, and speaks in a voice of pleading.) 
Arise, my sister! (She makes a feeble gesture 
of the left hand.) Rise up once more, I beseech 


you! (She attempts to rise, but falls back help- 
less.) 
BEELER. (Bending over her.) Can’t you get 


up, Mother? (She shakes her head.) 5 

MIcHAELIS. (T7urning to the people.) Des- 
pair not, for another will come, and another, and 
yet another, to show you the way. But as for me 
—(He sinks down by the table, and gazes before 
him, muttering in a tragic whisper.) Broken! 
Broken! Broken! 


The action shifts to the next day just be- 
fore sunrise. Rhoda blames herself for the 
failure of Michaelis. Her love, she tells him, 
is not worthy of him. 


Micwae.is. Be careful what you say. Go on! 

Ruopa. In the first hour of our meeting, and 
all the hours of the next day, you swept me 
along and lifted me above myself, like a strong 
mind. I didn’t know what you were. I didn’t 
know why I was happy and exalted. It was so 
long since I had been happy, and I had never 
been as happy as that, or anything like it. Then, 
yesterday morning, came the revelation of what 
you were, like a blinding light out of the sky. 
And while I stood dazed, trembling, I saw some- 
thing descend upon you like a shadow. You 
loved me, and that love was dreadful to you, 


peter germ Pas 
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You thought it was so because I was a woman 
and stole your spirit’s strength away. But it 
was not that. It was because I was a wicked 
woman, 

MicHae.tis. Why do 
wicked woman? 

Ruopa. Because I am so. 

MicHacELis. It that why you wanted to go 
away? 

Ruopa. Yes, I tried to go away. You wouldn't 
let me go. Then I tried to tell you the truth. 
I knew why I took your strength away, and I 
had nerved myself to tell you why. But you 
began to speak those wild words. I could not 
resist you. You took me in your arms; and 
all the power of your soul went from you, and 
your life went crashing down in darkness. (Long 
pause.) 

MicHaAELis. Wicked? A wicked woman? 

Ruopa. I was young then, wild hearted, piti- 
fully ignorant. I thought that love had come to 
me. Girls are so eager for love. They snatch 
at the shadow of it. That is what I did. I am 
not trying to plead for myself. Some things are 
not to be forgiven. Somewhere in my nature 
there was a taint—a plague spot. If life is given 
me I shall find it, and root it out. 


you call yourself a 


They are interrupted here by the entrance 
of Dr. Littlefield. A struggle between him 


and Michaelis for the girl ends with the de- 


feat of the doctor. Suddenly the fog clears 
away. Mrs. Beeler, sitting in her room, feels 
a “new sweetness in the air.” “The lilacs 
have opened during the night,” Michaelis re- 
marks. “It was not the lilacs,” Mrs. Beeler 
replies. “I get it now again in this room.” 
She draws him down and speaks mysteriously. 
“It is not real flowers at all.” As she speaks, 
song rises outside, first faint and distant. The 
power of walking miraculously returns to her 
as Michaelis speaks to her. “The Easter sun 
has risen, with healing in its wings,” she ex- 
claims, and discreetly withdraws. Michaelis 
realizes that Rhoda has restored his power to 
him. “You delivered me,” he tells her. “But 
not as you dream.” 


MicwHaAeE.is. Yesterday, when your aunt rose 
from her sickness, and the multitude began to 
gather, the thing I had been waiting for all my 
life was there; and I, because of you—I was not 
ready. Fearfully I looked into your eyes. They 
were not your eyes. In that hour it was not you 
I saw. It was the fever of my own blood, 
the wild image of my own desire. In that blind 
hour the dream of my life went down in ruin. 
Then, a little while ago, you told me your own 
life’s bitter story. I tasted your struggle, went 
down with you in the depths of your tortured 
heart, And in those depths—the miracle! 
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RuHopa. What miracle? 

MicuHaeE.is. In those depths, behold, once 
more the stars looked down upon me from their 
places, and I stood wondering as a child wonders. 
Out of those depths arose, like the perfume of 
some immortal flower, new-born happiness and 
new-risen hope. For in those starlit depths of 
pity and grief and passionate tenderness I had 
found at last true love. 

Ruopa. Is not love denied to such as have 
your work to do? 

MicHae.is. I thought so, and in the darkness 
of that thought disaster overwhelmed me. But 
I have come this hour to know that God does not 
deny love to any of his children, but gives it as 
a lovely and simple gift to them all. Upon each 
head be the use that is made of it. 

Ruopa. It is not I who harm you? 

MICHAELIS. It is you who bless me, and give 
me back the strength that I had lost. 

Ruopa. O, if I thought that could be! 

MicnHaeELis. (Puts his hand on her head, and 
gases into her face.) I looked into your eyes 
once, and they were terrible as an army with 
banners. I look again now, and I see they are 
only a girl’s eyes, very weak, very pitiful. I told 
you of a place, high in the great mountains. I 
tell you now of another place, higher yet, in 
more mysterious mountains, Let us go there 
together, step by step, from faith to faith and 
from strength to strength, for I see depths of 
life open and heights of love come out which 
I never dreamed of till now! (A song rises out- 
side, nearer and louder than before.) 

Ruopa. Against your own words they trust 
you stili! 

MICHAELIs. 
their trust. 

Ruopa. You will go out to them now. 

MicHAELis. (As he kisses her.) Until the 
victory! (The song rises to a great hymn of 
martial and joyous rhythm. They go together 
to the threshold. They look at each other in 
silence. Rhoda speaks, with suppressed mean- 
ing.) 

Ruopa. Shall it be on earth? 

MicHaeEtis. On the good human earth, which 
I never possessed till now! 

Ruopa. But now these waiting souls, prisoned 
in their pain? 
MICHAELIS. 
be delivered. 

Ruopa. By faith! 

MicHaegLis. By faith, which makes all things 
possible, which brings all things to pass. (He 
disappears. Rhoda stands looking after him. 
The young Mother hurries in.) 

Younc MorHer. (Ecstatic, breathless.) Come 
here! My Baby! I believe—I do believe— (She 
disappears.) 

Ruopa. (Following her.) I believe! I do be- 
lieve! (The music rises into a vast chorus of 
many mingled strains.) 

CurTAIN. 


It was you who held them to 


By faith all prisoned souls shall 
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HENRY MILLER’S ONSLAUGHT UPON THE 


NEW THEATER 


HE imposing mansion reared, on Cen- 

tral Park West, New York City, to 

Art with a capital A, challenges the 

severity of the critics. Those who 

had expected a sudden revolution of dramatic 
art in America when the New Theater threw 
open its doors have been forced to admit their 
disappointment. But the renaissance of an 
art, we should remember, is not achieved in a 
night. If Mr. Henry Miller is right, however, 
the New Theater will never be the author of 
such a rebirth, being neither new nor a theater, 
but a monstrous abortion—a thing neither fish 
nor flesh. “You cannot,” he exclaims, in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, “dramatize the diamond 
horseshoe.” Private boxes, he concedes, sup- 
port grand opera in America; but opera has 
never been an indigenous art with us; it is an 
importation, and we enjoy it as such. “The 
New Theater seems founded upon the idea 
that that is the way we want the drama also.” 


“The idea is utterly false. We have a native 
drama, even in America. Our English . speech 
boasts the greatest dramatic literature of the 
world. This drama goes down into the roots 
and fibers of our race consciousness. It is not 
an exotic; it is part of our national life, flourish- 
ing commercially in every city, in every town. 
Our drama is one of the most democratic and im- 
portant institutions we have. And we in Amer- 
ica are rather partial to democratic institutions 
in those matters that closely concern us all. We 
have had to work out our own salvation in gov- 
ernment and business; we have got to work out 
our own salvation in art. When that art in- 
timately concerns our national life, gets down 
below the crust of the fashionable classes, as 
the drama does, imported ideas are not practical. 
We must build up American institutions for 
American people in an American way. You can- 
not patronize the American people into being up- 
lifted any more readily in the theater than else- 
where. They demand sincerity. Nothing else 
counts.” 


The New Theater, the distinguished actor 
maintains, was not planned whole-heartedly, 
inasmuch as this almshouse for the drama had 
a side door, or doors, for opera. The original 
founders had one eye for musical needs and 
desires. This was, perhaps, their fundamental 
and greatest error. The dramatic illusion is 
created by the triangular union of playwright, 
player and public. The art of acting, the late 
Dion Boucicault once remarked, is not to for- 





get that there is an audience present. The 
actor must always remember that he is speak- 
ing around a triangle. Thus, when an actor 
on the stage says to another actor, “You're a 
thief!” the consciousness of his words strikes 
the audience, and they turn to see the effect on 
the second player. He, in turn, replies, “You 
lie!” and the words come back to the first 
player by the same route, around two sides of 
a triangle. 


“Unless the words go around the triangle, un- 
less they are transmitted, as it were, by the con- 
clusions: of the audience, there will be no dramatic 
illusion. This truth is too little understood. The 
actor can never forget his audience. And unless 
that third man, the audience, is playing his part 
any scene will fail on the stage. 

“Therefore this third actor, the audience, must 
not be placed beyond the zone of seeing and 
hearing every nuance of the player’s art, every 
subtlest shading of the author’s meaning. Like 
a chain, a play is often no stronger than its finest, 
most delicate passage. When, through the 
desire to have a house large enough for operatic 
as well as dramatic productions, your orchestra 
floor seats six hundred, and, because your dia- 
mond horseshoe boxes must not be obscured from 
view, your galleries, where the mere populace 
sit, start behind the extreme rear of the orchestra 
floor and run back and up into the distance, then 
intimacy is out of the question for a large per- 
centage of the audience, and the third actor es- 
sential to dramatic illusion cannot play his part. 
Something seems wrong to the most inexper- 
ienced of auditors. The real, tingling, emotional 
response is not forthcoming.” 


The private boxes, Mr. Miller avers, are 
relics of an unsavory time. The private box 
of the past has, however, become the side- 
show of the present. “As well might a painter 
inclose his masterpiece in a frame whereon 
trained mice ran round and round as a theat- 
rical producer inclose his play in a circle of 
sideshows.” 

It has been of interest to many, Mr. Miller 
continues, to learn why this institution has 
been termed the “New Theater.” “New is just 
what it does not appear to be. The term ‘new’ 
savors of a message, a forward movement, a 
movement of discovery.” The New Theater, 
Mr. Miller insists, is a reversion to a type un- 
fitted to modern ideals of dramatic art. 


“With the advent, first, of gas and then of. 


electric lighting, and the consequent development 
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of realistic scenery, the old stage ‘apron’—a relic 
of the earlier platform stage—began to shrink back 
behind the proscenium, which came to frame the 
stage picture sharply and to keep the characters 
back in that picture. With the loss of the jutting 
apron came a change from the platform style 
of drama and the platform style of acting. This 
is platitudinous, but it seems necessary to re- 
iterate it. 

“Who now enjoys a play so much in any of the 
great auditoriums still standing, a memorial of 
the middle ot the last century, as in a modern 
theater where he is in intimate touch with the 
players? Who, indeed, witnessing a modern, in- 
timate drama, written and designed to be framed 
sharply by a proscenium, and acted naturalistical- 
ly, gets much of any illusion, or is moved deeply 
enough to forget that he is all the while looking 
at a play, when that play is performed in the old 
style of huge auditorium? Nobody. Why, then, 
the ‘New’ Theater? It is, in this respect, of in- 
timacy, fifty years behind the times. 

“Is it new in its discovery of plays and play- 
wrights? So far Shakespeare has been seen, if 
not heard, there, and a drama by a gentleman 
named Sheridan, called ‘The School for Scandal’ 
—worthy writers, both, but hardly new. Mr. 
Galsworthy’s fine drama, ‘Strife-—with shame 
must we say it—bears the awful stigma of hav- 
ing been originally produced by a commercial 
manager. Mr. Sheldon, author of “The Nigger,’ 
the one strictly American play so far mounted 
at the New Theater, was discovered as a play- 
wright by that commercial manager, Mrs. Fiske, 
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who, as we all know, has done much for stage- 
craft in America.” 


Mr. Miller’s criticism, however, is not en- 
tirely destructive. He has his own dream of 
a truly new theater—‘a real American theater, 
for a real American people, constructed on 
real American principles, with a price ranging 
from fifty cents down to ten. This democratic 
institution would increase the marketable, 
commercial value of good drama by increasing 
the public demand for it. It is not with grand 
opera that a real, vital drama must contend 
today; it is with moving pictures.” Mr. Mil- 
ler’s enterprise would enlist three companies 
of players, for comedy, tragedy and modern 
plays. He would disregard nationality in the 
presentation of classic plays. His new plays 
would be confined to the works of American 
dramatists. 


“We cannot grow dramatically healthy on im- 
ported foods. Tho it may be true that the great- 
est dramas, like the greatest examples of any art, 
transcend all bounds of race or country, the ma- 
jority of even the notable plays are distinctly 
racial in their appeal, and what is transplantable 
in them is generally their skeleton, their bare 
bones of plot, which have no great value. Their 
real merits of truthful observation and pungent 
criticism of life are not to be reproduced in an 
alien tongue and land.” 





THE MOST ADVERTISED PLAY EVER WRITTEN 


HE glory of having written the most- 
advertised play in the world belongs 
not to an American but to Edmond 
Rostand, the French Academician 

and playwright. The genius of Rostand for 
publicity surpasses the genius of our own 
Phineas T. Barnum. Publicity is the breath 
of the theatrical nostrils, but in overdoses it 
is apt to be fatal. For eight years the poet’s 
eccentricities have directed the attention not 
only of France but of the civilized world to 
his barnyard play, the grotesque “Chantecler.” 
Now Paris has seen the play it is disappointed. 
Rostand’s verse is admitted to be more bril- 
liant than in “Cyrano”; but after the curiosity 
is exhausted the spectacular effects pall. Two 
acts of the play lag sadly, and the final climax 
is lacking in tragic reality. Even if this play 
had been written by Shakespeare in joint au- 
thorship with Aristophanes, a reaction in pub- 
lic sentiment would have been bound to set in. 
In all the history of dramatic ventures, observes 


the Dramatic Mirror, no play has received the 
attention that has been given to “Chantecler” 
before its formal presentation. And such, the 
writer goes on to say, are the virtues of ad- 
vertisement that this play, no matter what the 
final verdict of the public may be, is sure of a 
prosperous run in any theater of the world. 
Rostand’s queer behavior, his alleged dissatis- 
faction with his own play, his declaration that 
he would not permit its presentation, made 
during periods of mental depression, his final 
completion of it, his selection and reselection 
of players, his quarrels with them, Coquelin’s 
death, the secrecy brooding over rehearsals 
and the extraordinary character of the play 
itself created an unprecedented state of world- 
wide suspense. The author, realizing that his 
play had been over-advertised, delayed the 
performance again and again. He did not an- 
ticipate failure. “If ‘Chantecler’ should fail,” 
he exclaimed, “what a delicious sensation !” 
Never before has Rostand kept his public 
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EDMOND ROSTAND AT HOME 


This picture shows Edmond Rostand in his lovely Cambo garden where he conceived and elaborated the idea of 
his barnyard drama. The figure in the center is Rostand. At the right, one may guess, stands his press agent. 


waiting so long. At twenty-six he gave us 
“Les Romanesques.” A year later he pro- 
duced “La Princesse Lointaine.” Eighteen 
months later “La Samaritaine” had its first 
performance, closely followed by “Cyrano.” 
Rostand was hardly thirty-two when “L’Aig- 
lon” made its romantic appeal. Then came a 
pause of eight years. “What is he writing 
now ?” every one asked. “We soon knew,” re- 
marks M. Emile Berr in Lectures pour Tous. 
“A mysterious play with a barnyard hero. We 
waited confidently. A year went by, then two, 
then three, then four. We grew anxious,” the 
writer confesses. “Had that ‘Prince Loin- 
taine’ fallen asleep in his lovely Cambo gar- 
den? . Four more years passed before 
we could be sure that the long foretold cock 
would ever crow in Paris.” 

Rostand is probably the first playwright 
since Aristophanes to introduce only subhuman 
characters in a serious play. “I do not be- 
lieve,” he assured M. Berr, “that either the 
French stage or the foreign stage has ever 
had anything analogous to what I have under- 
taken. ‘Le Roman de Renart’ was an epic. 
Goethe made a poem on the same theme. It 
seems to me that that is all. I am not speak- 
ing of our fabulists. And yet it is possible that 
others may have had the same idea that I have. 
I am told that in the Middle Ages certain parts 
of the ‘Roman de Renart’ were dramatized; I 


have not verified it, and at all events no one 
has been able to show me the text of such 
dramatizations.” 

“Where did you get the idea for ‘Chan- 
tecler’?” M. Berr inquired. 


“M. Rostand seated himself on the little table 
next which we had been standing as we talked. 
Swinging his legs and thrusting a hand into his 
pocket and puffing gloriously at his cigar, he 
said, ‘Where did I get the idea? I happened to 
be taking a stroll in the country. It was a short 
while after I had given ‘L’Aiglon.’ I was ill, 
and I had just taken up my quarters at Cambo 
to rest and get well. Near the house I then. oc- 
cupied there was a farmyard. One day I walked 
in. I can still see that jolly farmyard, flooded 
with sunshine and peopled with all sorts of ani- 
mals—a dog, a flock of chickens, hares, a mag- 
pie and on the wall a cage filled with birds. All 
those creatures seemed to be thinking and saying 
a thousand things; suddenly the cock entered. 
General excitement! You would have said that 
the cock’s advent became the subject of fresh 
conversations. And then, I don’t know why, all 
these animals seemed to me like characters in a 
possible drama, a drama of ideas and sentiments, 
with the farmyard for its setting. I saw the play, 
even before beginning it.’ 

“‘And you called it——’ 

“Un Petit Coin du Monde.” It was under 
that title that it lived in my mind for a consid- 
erable time. Then there appeared a novel, a 
very pretty novel, bearing exactly that title. So 
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I gave my work the name of its leading char- 
acter—the name given to the cock in ‘Le Roman 
de Renart.’ And at the same time I found ‘Chan- 
tecler’s’ interpreter—Coquelin! Poor friend! By 
his very name he seemed destined for the part. 
I wrote to him; the bargain was struck. Coque- 
lin was eager to play ‘Chantecler’-—the sooner, 
the better!” 


The constant postponements of the play were 
due entirely to external circumstances, deaths, 
illness, not, Rostand insists, to fear. He has 


not rewritten the entire play several times. 
“A scenario?” he indignantly asks. “Never!” 


“««Chantecler” never had a scenario, nor have 
I in all my days. Compose a plan, pen in hand? 
Make out a program of work to be performed? 
That wouldn’t be writing a play, it would be ply- 
ing a trade, fulfilling a duty.’ 

“‘Then do you carry the plan in your head?’ 

“*Precisely. When its idea is conceived, I see 
it. Not only does it come to me in its outlines, 
but also in its essential details.’ 

“And then?’ 

“*When my scenes are sketched out, I go over 
them carefully one by one. The scene I am 
working on takes definite form in my mind. It 
is a very minute and very detailed sort of think- 
ing. I wait and wait for what I call a “state of 
grace”—that is to say, the moment when what I 
have thought out can be written. Then I pitch 
in and write it.” 


“How,” the interlocutor asked, “does it feel 
to have the drama made common property that 
was till now yours alone?” The poet had no 
hesitation about answering. “How do I feel? 
I will tell you in all candor, I am neither glad 
nor sorry, I am bored.” 


“‘Chantecler’ bores me for two reasons; in the 
first place, because the play represents in my 
memory the greatest sum of sorrows, responsi- 
bilities and anxieties I have ever known; in the 
second place—how shall I put it?—because ‘Chan- 
tecler’ is no longer myself! I mean, it is no 
longer my ‘me’ of today. Think! For four 
years the manuscript has lain asleep in the drawer 
of my desk. During those four years I have 
lived. One changes in four years. Yes, truly. 
I could tell you of a little poem I wrote recently 
that counts for very little in my work, but in- 
terests me infinitely more than ‘Chantecler.’” 


, 


“Chantecler,” it will be remembered, relates 
the story of the Cock, the lord of the barn- 
yard, who boastfully proclaims that the sun 
cannot rise without his crowing. He typifies 
man confident in his work and refusing to let 
anything interfere with his plans. This Sam- 
son of the poultry yard meets his Delilah in 
a hen pheasant who represents the love of the 
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modern woman, emancipated and domineering. 
The first act, we read in The Tribune, opens 
with the sun rising on a barnyard. A moun- 
tainous manure pile is on one side of the stage. 
A fence which seems immense, because it is in 
proportion, separates the yard from a road, 
beyond which is a forest background; to the 
right a wooden shoe, forgotten by the farmer's 
wife, is of a size it would appear to a chicken 
and near by a chair completes the scale illu- 
sion, its legs, which alone are seen, being eight 
yards high. In the center of the stage, with 
his companions of the barnyard grouped about 
him, Chantecler hails the sun, whose first rays 
gild the scene, in a hymn full of the poet's 
lyric magnificence. 


“On the manure pile perches the Blackbird (M. 
Gallipaux), jealous of the cock, and breaking 
into his noble sentiments with jibes and puns 
after the manner of Cyrano. The Dog (Jean 
Coquelin) is the droll moralizer of the piece. 
Chantecler falls in love with a beautiful Hen 
Pheasant (Simone Le Bargy), who is wooed by 
the Game Cock. 

“The second act is the scenic gem of the piece, 
showing the upper branches of a blasted pine in 
the heart of a forest, the human-sized_ birds 
perched in the branches. The Owl calls the roll 
of the Birds of the Night, each as his name is 
called answering and opening two luminous eyes, 
which shine in the semi-obscurity of the stage 
green, yellow or blood red. These birds declaim 
‘The Hymn of the Night,’ and afterward con- 
spire together to rid themselves of their arch- 
enemy, Chantecler. With him gone, they believe 
the sunlight will be forever quenched and they 
will be masters forevermore. 

“In the third act Chantecler learns of the con- 
spiracy of the Night Birds, and fights a duel with 
his false friend, the Gamecock, killing him despite 
his steel gaffs and redoubtable skill. This is the 
beginning of the end of Chantecler. The treach- 
ery of his friend poisons his optimism. The Hen- 
Pheasant, the prize of the combat, offers the 
consolation of her love in a fine outburst, and 
then draws his head under her wing and bids 
him sleep. 

“When the fourth and last act opens Chante- 
cler, wooed by love, has slept so long that the 
sun has risen without him. 

“‘And I have not crowed!’ he cries. 

“The dream of his life, all his belief in his 
wondrous power, crumbles. So he was not the 
ruler of the sun! All the tenderness of the Hen 
Pheasant cannot bring back the lost illusion. His 
hens do not know it. The birds of the night 
still believe in him. He has his followers and 
his enemies as before. The sun still rises when 
he, Chantecler, crows. If the Dog doubts, he is 
silent. But the iron that has entered his soul is 
the death of the glorious Chantecler.” 
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THE AMERICAN RECEPTION 


OF STRAUSS’S 


“ELEKTRA” 


MERICA is the fourth country to hear 
Richard Strauss’s “Elektra,” based on 
the drama of the young Austrian poet, 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal. This world- 

famous opera had its premiére in Dresden in 
January of last year. It has been given in 
cities of Germany and Austria, and also in 
Italy. Now, thanks to the enterprise of Oscar 
Hammerstein, it is being presented in New 
York. In all four countries it has made a 
tremendous sensation, and evoked the same 
sort of criticisms. A few indorse it whole- 
heartedly as the inspired product of genius. 
None denies its power or its magical technique. 
But many regard it as a manifestation of mis- 
applied power, decadent, perverse. 

While “Elektra” was still in rehearsal, Mr. 
Hammerstein warned his patrons that this was 
no ordinary opera. He advised them to pre- 
pare themselves beforehand, and, first of all, 
to rid their minds of all cant. Then he said: 


“Don’t be bamboozled with the idea that ‘Elek- 
tra’ is musical rot; that it is artistically ‘impos- 
sible’; that it is composed by a mad man to a 
poem written by a mad man about a mad woman, 
and possibly that only a mad impresario would 
think of producing it. That is all current cant. 
Forget it! 

“To be sure, it is difficult, excessively difficult, 
for both the orchestra and the singers to learn 
and interpret. Strauss unquestionably has gone 
the limit. He has traveled close to the North 
Pole, but there is no Dr. Cook fake about his 
adventure. The proof is there in the score, in its 
real music. Any one who has heard the strings 
rehearse by themselves must realize how fully 
Strauss has written for them, and how almost 
classical he is in his form. 

“Quite true he casts aside the sensuously 
beautiful time and time again; he lays on the 
color with his brasses in pretty thick daubs now 
and then. He is not chary in using discords, 
awful discords, when he wishes; but he means 
something every time he does it. He intends to 
express a hateful idea or portray an ugly emo- 
tion. He can be just as beautiful in his musical 
expression when he musically illustrates the re- 
cognition of brother and sister and the love which 
binds them one to the other.” 


The theme of “Elektra” has already been 
outlined twice in these pages (April, 1908, and 
April, 1909), so only the briefest résumé will 
be attempted here. It has engaged the pens of 
many of the greatest dramatists of the world— 
Sophocles, Aeschylus, Euripides, Racine, 


Goethe. It has cast its spell over one of the 
greatest living actresses, Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell, and over the greatest critic in England, 
the unfortunate Arthur Symons. 

Elektra is the personification of vengeance. 
Her father, the king Agamemnon, has been 
foully slain. Her mother, Clytemnestra, and 
her mother’s paramour, Aegistheus, are the 
murderers. From the moment when she leaps 
like a wild-cat into the midst of the serving 
maidens of the palace, everything in the drama 
is subordinated to one note—the passion for re- 
venge that burns and consumes her. Her sis- 
ter Chrysothemis tries to dissuade her from 
her purpose, but is rebuffed. Her brother 
Orestes becomes the instrument of her fury. 
As he kills her mother and Aegistheus, she 
dances outside the palace gates in maniacal 
glee. 

Such is the story that unfolds itself during 
two hours, without a single intermission or 
change of scenery. Every episode in it is 
underscored by the music of Strauss. He 
has followed not merely the meaning, but often 
actually the words, of von Hofmannsthal’s 
text. 

This opera, says Arthur Farwell, in a lead- 
ing article in Musical America, is “the mar- 
riage of beauty and horror. If there is any- 
thing lacking to make it more of a sensation 
than it is, it would be difficult to say what it 
could be.” He continues: 


“Musically, the composer weaves somewhat 
the same web that he does in ‘Salomé’—a web 
of which the chief technical characteristics are 
leading motives, dissonances, orchestral bewild- 
erments; and the musical characteristics are 
wealth of sustained emotion, extraordinary 
power of characterization—for example, as in 
the tramping of the animals—much of lyrical 
beauty, much of dramatic poignancy. The music 
is not excessively noisy, and there are many 
pianissimos in the score. 

“One might remark upon the innumerable 
extraordinary things which Strauss makes the 
orchestral instruments do, but to describe these 
would only mislead one into supposing that such 
startling effects dominate over lyrical beauty, 
which is not the case. The horrors of the drama 
are from first to last enveloped in an ideal lyrical 
atmosphere, so that one knows not whether he 
is torn most by the awfulness of the story or 
enchanted most with the infinite lyrical magic of 
this music. So complex is the tonal web that the 
unusual dissonances fall into their natural place 
and pass by almost unnoticed.” 
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“ELEKTRA” HAS COME TO TOWN! 
—Fliegende Blatter 


Mr. Farwell thus casts his vote on the af- 
firmative side in the Strauss controversy. That 
is to say, he recognizes in Strauss qualities of 
towering genius to be appreciated rather than 
deplored. The editor.of The Musical Courier 
is of the same mind. He declares: 


“The overpowering influence of Richard Strauss 
is due to the legitimacy of his music, which must 
be recognized through its force and through its 
artistic appeal and through the sanity of its con- 
ception and execution, as far as composition is 
concerned. Strauss is simply repeating the ex- 
periences of all men who are ahead of their day; 
they never can be understood until after a great 
deal of their originality has penetrated, and some- 
times they die before that is accomplished. This 
paper has advocated Strauss from the very be- 
ginning, because it at once gleaned that there 
was a genius at work who should be supported 
and who would not even require a support. Rich- 
ard Strauss does not require any particular com- 
mendation, because his work speaks for itself.” 


But the critics of the metropolitan dailies 
by no means take this view. There is hardly 
one, indeed, who unreservedly praises the music 
of “Elektra,” and several express the convic- 
tion that it is “pathological” and “degenerate.” 


Mr. W. J. Henderson, in a critique in The 
Sun, offers the following vivid description of 
the effect produced upon him by the opera: 


“The orchestral background is one vast kaleido- 
scope of continually changing color. Jarring 
discords, the desperate battle of dissonances in 
one key against dissonances in another, settle 
themselves down into total delineations of shrieks 
and groans, of tortures physical in their clean 
definition and audible in their gross realism. 

“Can you conceive of the inward scream of a 
conscience in the flames of the inferno being 
translated into the polyphonic utterances of in- 
struments writhing in a counterpoint no longer 
required to be the composition of two or more 
melodies which shall harmonize with one an- 
other but of melodies which shall spit and 
scratch and claw at each other like enraged 
panthers ? 

“Snarling of stopped trumpets, barking of 
trombones, moaning of bassoons and squealing 
of violins are but elementary factors in the mu- 
sical system of Richard Strauss.” 


Mr. H. T. Finck, of The Post, puts the mat- 
ter in somewhat different words. “If the read- 
er who has not heard ‘Elektra,’” he observes, 
“desires to witness something that looks as 
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Photograph by Mishkin 
THE SON WHO SLAYS HIS MOTHER 


The part of Orestes, in the New York performance of 
“Elektra,” is taken by M. Huberdeau. 


its orchestral score sounds, let him, next sum- 
mer, poke a stick into an ant hill and watch 
the black insects darting, angry and bewild- 
ered, biting and clawing, in a thousand direc- 
tions at once. It’s amusing for ten minutes, 
but not for two hours. Is this progress?” 
Mr. Finck goes on to comment: 


“Is it progress to use the human voice as 
Strauss does? Madame Schumann-Heink, who 
is noted for her big, robust voice, found the 
strain of singing Clytemnestra in Dresden so 
great that she resigned after the first perform- 
ance. She has related how, when Conductor 
Schuch, out of regard for the singers, moder- 
ated the orchestral din, Strauss declared: ‘But 
I don’t care a hang about the voice; I want the 
orchestra fortissimo!’ At the Manhattan, Mr. 
De la Fuente probably used too weak a dynamic 
scale, for the voices were usually audible, and 
once in a while one could actually understand the 
words. 


“There is no chorus in ‘Elel:tra’; apart from 


the ensembles of waiting maias, everything is in 
the form of monolog. The parts of Orestes and 
Aegistheus are of secondary importance. . 

The chief honors went to Mariette Mazarin, 
whose Elektra will be remembered as one of the 
most powerful and repulsively fascinating imper- 
sonations ever witnessed on the operatic stage. 
She could hardly have achieved such a result 
had she not been an actress before she went on 
the operatic stage. In sordid attire, fanatic facial 
expression and mad gesture, she was the exact 
embodiment of the text and the music, striking 
terror into the heart at the grewsome climaxes, 
especially the digging for the axe, and the mo- 
ments when the king and queen are being mur- 
dered. When both were dead, wonderful was 
the change in her face—a look of triumph which 
is reflected in the music, and makes its closing 
pages an atonement for all that had gone before. 
She actually sang the music allotted to her 
throughout the opera, tho it makes cruel demands 
on the voice. The mad whirl of the dance of 
death exhausted her so completely that when 
she appeared with the other singers before the 
curtain, in response to tumultuous applause, she 
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THE SISTER WHO REFUSES TO SLAY 


Chrysothemis (Mlle. Baron) is deaf to the pleadings of 
Elektra, 
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fainted away. Is it progress to assign to singers 
such inhuman tasks?” 


Three-fourths of the score of “Elektra,” 
Charles Henry Meltzer, of The American, 
concedes, may strike the average opera-goer 
as unintelligible; and Reginald de Koven, of 
The World, while acknowledging admiration 
for Strauss’s technical wizardy, records his 
disposition to “look upon a work like ‘Elektra’ 
as a spasmodic expréssion of deliberate and 
considered eccentricity, with a view to ex- 
ploiting a sensationalism which, however ef- 
fective, cannot be considered as genuinely 
artistic.” Richard Aldrich, of The Times, 
renders substantially the same judgment: “Es- 
sentially deep, moving, or poignant the music 
almost never is. Illuminative of deep passion, 
dignified, or lofty it is not. Richly inspired 
and original in essence it is not. Inspiration 
is at its lowest point in it, technique, dexterity, 
mastery of material at their highest. That 
such a work can carry lasting conviction and 
impress itself permanently upon the artistic 
sense of a period is scarcely credible.” Like- 
wise, Henry E. Krehbiel, of The Tribune, de- 


clares: 


“Marvel as we may at the music of this lyric 
drama in its newest phase, there can be no other 
conclusion than that its brilliancy is the strong- 
est proof of its decadence. The age of greatest 
technical skill—‘virtuosity,’ as it is often called— 
is the age of greatest decay in really creative 
energy. 

“The noise of the explosion of ‘Elektra’ is 
over. How long will the reverberations last? 
Until public curiosity is satisfied. Not a moment 
longer. That has been the story of Richard 
Strauss’s operas from the beginning. Each is 
looked forward to with the expectation that it 
will provide a sensation, a new thrill. The sen- 
sation having been felt, the thrill experienced, 
there is an end of the matter. Such art works 
are not like jealousy, ‘which doth make the meat 
it feeds on.’ Interest burns itself out speedily 
because it finds no healthy nourishment in them; 
nothing to warm the emotions, exalt the mind, 
permanently to charm the senses, awaken the 
desire for frequent companionship or foster a 
taste like that created by a contemplation of the 
true, the beautiful and the good.” 


Thus the verdict of American musical criti- 
cism on Strauss’s “Elektra” would seem to be: 
It has genius, but its genius is not of the sort 
that is desirable or admirable. 

A protest of a different sort has been made 
by the Greeks of New York, who met lately 
in the Evangelismos Church, to the number of 
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VENGEANCE INCARNATE 


Madame Mazarin’s Elektra is described as one of the 
most powerful and repulsively fascinating impersonations 
ever witnessed on the operatic stage. 





1,000, and applauded speeches by Raymond 
Duncan, Pope Lazaris, Michael F. Theodorop- 
olas, and other Greek leaders, to the effect that 
Strauss’s “Elektra” is a travesty of a Greek 
classic, and gives the American people an en- 
tirely erroneous idea of Greek literature and 
art. 

“Everything that is good, beautiful and 
true in the drama today,” said Mr. Duncan, 
“has its foundation in the Greek drama of 
centuries ago. The same is true in regard to 
modern music. All the present musical terms 
and technical knowledge have been handed 
down through the writings of Greek dramat- 
ists and philosophers. ‘Elektra,’ which is one of 
the most wonderful and beautiful of the Greek 
works, has been mutilated and molded into 
one of the most vile and immodest plays ever 
put on the American stage. It is our plan to 
devise a way to put real Greek plays and music 
into the hands of the people. That is the only 
way in which we can hope to win the sympathy 
of the American public.” 
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LENN O. COLEMAN, a young man 
of twenty-five, who comes from In- 
dianapolis, has lately exhibited in 
New York a series of drawings rep- 

resenting “scenes from the life of the people.” 
They are realistic, ironical; they show what, 
for want of a better epithet, may be called a 
“Hogarthian” spirit. Mr. Coleman is hailed 
by Robert Henri, the painter, as an artist of 
rare promise He has what every great artist 
must have—individuality and the power to con- 
vey it. 

When an artist appears with a definite and 
individual point of view, The Craftsman re- 
marks, it is an occasion for gratitude. “He 
will loan us his lenses, so to speak, and show 
us the meaning in something that we have 
passed by blindly a hundred times.” Mr. Cole- 
man, The Craftsman continues, “has a rare 
understanding of New York and the people 


AN ARTIST OF THE NEW YORK UNDERWORLD 


that form the undercurrents in the vast river 
of its population. He has drawn them quite 
impartially, seeing them apparently with the 
level eye, neither exalting them by sentimental 
pity nor patronizing them as ignorant and 
weak. He has represented them in this series 
of pictures, enjoying the pleasures in their 
lives which, regardless of poverty and pitiable 
surroundings, average about the same as those 
in the lives of all other classes of persons. 
They are all human beings, and the truth of 
his observations of them and their surround- 
ings gives to his work an historical value aside 
from the artistic worth. Every great workman 
of all ages, in every branch of art, has con- 
tributed at least a part of his genius to pre- 
serving the history of his own times, either 
directly or unconsciously representing the lead- 
ing events in the social, military or political 
life. This, Mr. Coleman has done in his group 




























“CHINATOWN” 
(By Glenn O. Coleman) 1 
The famous Mott Street is here depicted, says Guy Péne du Bois, with an understanding and appreciation i 


that has rarely been equalled. Mr. Coleman shows it crowded with indifferent and wholly interested types. There 
are sailors, derelicts, policemen. silk-hatted sightseers, and the inevitable Chinese, pattering along in slippered feet. 
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“FUTURE CHORUS GIRLS” 
(By Glenn O. Coleman) 


This picture may be interpreted as both comedy and tragedy. It shows the dance which, as so often in life, is 
set against grim backgrounds. The dancing girls of to-day may be the ‘‘white slaves’? of to-morrow. 


of drawings, ‘Scenes from the Life of the 
People,’ a series of impressions and annota- 
tions upon life that register the old eternal 
relations between human beings, seen against 
the background of the moment.” 

With something of the vision that inspired 
George Gissing, the novelist of “Grub Street,” 
Mr. Coleman penetrates deep into the common 
fiber of life. He responds to the call of the 
streets; he plucks from the all-too-familiar 
the romantic fragments, the lyric moments. 
His “Future Chorus Girls” has both comedy 
and tragedy. It shows us the dance which, 
as so often in life, is set against grim back- 
grounds. The dancing girls of today may be 
the “white slaves” of tomorrow. His “Brook- 
lyn Bridge” has all the charm and quaintness 
of a genuine discovery. His “Chinatown” is 
the nether world embodied. “Remarkable,” ob- 
serves Guy Péne du Bois, the art critic of the 
New York American, “is his knowledge of the 
minor and yet essential points in buildings, 
streets, cabs and carriages, the sort of light 
thrown from the windows of shops, from a 


lamp-post in a dark and mysterious street, the 
glare of a fire at election day—surrounded by 
elflike children in attitudes grotesque and un- 
conscious. He has depicted Chinatown with 
an understanding and appreciation that has 
rarely been equalled. He shows it crowded 
with indifferent and wholly interested types— 
all occupied in characteristic actions. There 
are sailors, derelicts, policemen, silk-hatted 
sightseers, the inevitable Chinese, pattering 
along in slippered feet, and quarrels between 
men and women who have not the conventional 
faculty to restrain their passions.” Still an- 
other theme, “Amateur Night on the Bowery,” 
conveys with verisimilitude a sense of the 
cheap theater, the rough audience, and the un- 
couth efforts of amateur performers. Amateur 
Night, as The Craftsman recalls, is the revival 
of an old custom, originated sixty years ago, 
when the managers used to “try out” aspiring 
actors on Friday night, a proceeding which 
caused so much amusement that the theaters 
saw money in it and, charging the regular 
admission, threw open the stage to any amateur 
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“AMATEUR NIGHT ON THE BOWERY” 

(By Glenn O. Coleman) 
Showing the revival of an old custom, originated sixty years ago, 
when managers used to “try out” aspiring actors on Friday night. 


with professional ambitions. When the audi- 
ence became bored they would shout for the 
“hook,” a formidable weapon manipulated 
from the wings, that removed the inefficient 
from the stage. 

“One feels in the picture,” The Craftsman 
comments, “the good-natured grins of brutal 
amusement, the embarrassment of the girl 
who has forgotten what she was going to 
say, the effort of the other to appear 
quite at ease, to brazen it out somehow. Above 
in the balcony is the eager audience who has 
caught sight of the ‘hook’ approaching the 
unconscious pair, and is pressing forward to 
see the comedy dénouement.” 

To Hutchins Hapgood, himself a rare and 
penetrating interpreter of the underworld, Mr. 
Coleman’s drawings appeal as work that is 
fresh and vital, even tho not technically strong. 
The modern art world, Mr. Hapgood feels, is 
plagued with technicians who have nothing 
to say, and who say it prettily. Mr. Coleman’s 
technique may be crude and unfinished, but he 
has a message. To quote Mr. Hapgood ver- 
batim (in the New York Press): 


“Coleman’s work in one respect 
is much better than the work of 
well-known illustrators. It is warm 
and interested and unconventional. 
It shows a fresh love for his ma- 
terial. It is not commercialized— 
not yet, and it is to be hoped that 
with an increasing demand for his 
work, it will not become so. 

“Mr. Coleman works without 
models, but he gets the character 
of what he draws. He is interest- 
ing in mass effects, in scenes on 
theater-stages, street groups on the 
Bowery, along the docks, in the 
town generally. Some of his illus- 
trations suggest Dickens in paint. 
He evidently loves to prowl about, 
to draw from life, from life in the 
open, rather than from a model in 
the studio. Certainly there is in 
moving things innumerable sugges- 
tions for form both in painting and 
sculpture. 

“In this young man’s work there 
is some imagination, temperament, 
and a decided love for his material. 
These qualities are all rare. Love 
for the artist’s material ought not 
to be rare, but it is. Coleman tries 
to interpret what interests him in 
the picturesque externals of the 
city’s life. He gives to the sordid 
a touch of romance. He talks to 
you about the life he sees with in- 
terest. He talks imaginatively, sug- 
gestively about it, and freshly. He does not as 
yet talk authoritatively or very wisely. To do so 
he needs more technical skill and more experience 
in thought and life. But he is one of the few 
men whom one can talk about from the point of 
view of what his work says rather than from a 
purely technical point of view. Is this merely 
because he is young and enthusiastic? Will his 
freshness and his interest in life, as shown in 
his work, pass away? 

“It is not merely because he is young, for there 
are other young painters who seem merely to 
seek to paint ‘standard’ paintings. It is at-least 
partly because he knows how to suggest in his 
work the iregular rhythm of life, as he feels it. 
Perhaps if he does not seek to do merely the 
standard thing, but, while building up his technical 
ability, obstinately retains his personal vision, and 
insists on putting it into his line, he may keep 
and strengthen his freshness and expressiveness 
and become a genuinely distinguished artist. In 
the meantime he is on the right track, and already 
does more interesting illustrations than nine- 
tenths of the ‘successful’ illustrators.” 


Robert Henri has written for Current LItT- 
ERATURE the following tribute to Glenn O. 
Coleman’s art: 
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“This work of Coleman’s is no confection of art 
junk, no exhibition of the latest manner or fash- 
ion of the graceful and refined art of painting 
and coloring, but is a plain and direct getting 
down to business, and the business in hand is 
one that he is intensely interested in. 

“It is the record of a certain life drama going on 
about us here in New York—one side—very grim 
—a side shunned by many but one which he has 
looked upon frankly, with open eyes, and has 
understood as the thinker with human sympathy 
understands. His record is of crime, decay, mis- 
ery. In each picture every factor plays its part 
in an organization the purpose of which is to put 
plainly, decidedly and unquestionably before the 
observer the state of life as he saw and as he 
understood it, occurring as it does occur in its 
environment as a matter of fact; unconscious, it- 
self, of its horror or of the humane sympathies 
it arouses in us who observe. The material is 
indeed grim, but is a page of life. And those 
who think and those who have strength in the 
tenderness of their hearts face life frankly with 
open eyes. All conditions of life are material for 
the thinker and there should be honor to those 
who have the courage to carry their hearts with 
them into the darker places and study for human 
life’s sake things as they are. Many critics hold 
up their hands in horror. The artist’s craft is 
not to be turned to use in expressing the ideas 
of a thinker and observer of these grave, grim 
matters! If he must deal with crime let him 
turn his attention only to the refined and elegant 
wickedness of court courtesans. He will find 
in that field enough well-welcomed precedents. 

“Still, there was Hogarth, and in Spain, Goya, 
students and frank expressers of life as they 
looked upon it, recorders and critics of things as 
they found them. To them art was a medium 
for such as they had to say. Their work does 
not lose by the lowness of subject. It is the in- 
sight, integrity and dignity of their estimate that 
we value. Their pictures are beautiful. 

“Coleman is of our time and place. The ma- 
terial with which he deals actually exists. Out 
of all from which he might choose he chooses 
that which has stirred him to serious and pro- 
found thought. Let us look not into his work 
to see crime, decay, misery, but rather to under- 
stand the motive, the human sympathy which 
has led him from the comfortable and happy to 
such careful study of those who are grim, miser- 
able and repellant.” 


Mr. Coleman himself tells the motives that 
have inspired him in a frank autobiographical 
passage here reproduced: 


“New York City, at all times, almost anywhere 
T go about its streets or about the whole city, 
comes to me with a mysterious and powerfully 
absorbing attraction—it always interests me. I 
desire to express many of the impressions I get 
from it. I can’t express them all. Many of them 





“BROOKLYN BRIDGE” 


This characteristic bit of Mr. Coleman’s work has all 
the charm and quaintness of a genuine discovery. 


linger in my mind and those that linger there 
until a picture is formed are those out of which 
my pictures are made. So my pictures are, at 
best, records of things which interest me deeply. 
Many of my pictures are New York night-scenes. 
Perhaps I love the night better than the day. 
New York—its darkness, its lights, its shadows, 
its men, its women, its girls, its children, and all 
of its night people—are to me more interesting, 
more mysterious, more fascinating, more dazzling, 
more profound, and absorb me more, demand 
more of my thought and sympathy, than does 
New York in the day time. Yet the daylight 
reveals its own character, too. It awakens to a 
new life—it uncovers, New York awakens in 
the morning, and it awakens again at twilight 
and still again at night. It seems to me that 
wherever I go about New York, at any time, I 
find far more material than I can ever use or 
ever expect to recreate into pictures. I simply 
accept it. I love it. I think a great many things 
about it. I do not condemn it. I do not comment 
on it. I do not analyze it nor see beneath it. 
Because I am concerned with a big enough prob- 
lem to represent this mystery of New York just 
as I see it and feel it. Because up from it all there 
comes to me a beauty. Sometimes it is a sad 
beauty, sometimes a powerful and terrible beauty, 
sometimes a hellish beauty, sometimes happy and 
refreshing beauty. I do not think one thing is 
more beautiful than another, that is, when I see 
each thing in its own place. 

“I make my own stories of New York because 
I believe they are founded just on what I think 
and feel and see about its streets, its theaters, 
its saloons, its cafés, its street corners, its crowds, 
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its prisons, its brothels, and all of it—heavens 
and hells, and everything that interests me. I 
do not believe one has to invent, or idealize, or 
change. Why? I have never desired to. Change 
any little bit of this life, give it your own Puri- 
tanical conception, or ideal abstract beauty and 
you lose that real beauty; the energy of this 
New York life is dead. My pictures may not be 
exactly like New York life really is—photogra- 
phically speaking. Who really knows how New 
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I have my vision of it—my 
thoughts, my ideas of it. I believe it is like what 
I see, feel and believe it to be. So these masks 
of men and women—these disguises of men and 
women, these curious shapes and forms, these 
shadows and masses of buildings are images al- 
way on my mind and out of these images my 
pictures are made because they are wonderfully 
absorbing to me, and because they have this ter- 
rible energy of New York life.” 


York life really is? 





THE PERSISTENT MYSTERY OF FIONA 


HE dual personality of Fiona Macleod, 
alias William Sharp, still awaits an 
interpreter. Mrs. Sharp in her in- 
troduction to the collected works* of 

her husband’s feminine double, hints darkly at 
mysterious psychological processes, but fails 
to give us a satisfactory explanation. The 
duality of human character has puzzled the 
mind of man since the beginning of things, but, 
outside of fiction, the case of William Sharp 
is perhaps the strangest on record. While in 


the majority of cases, the disturbance of the 
ego, through the intrusion of a secondary ele- 
ment, is distinctly psychopathic, William Sharp 


offers an illustration of an apparently perfectly 
wholesome division of personality. His two 
selves divide as clearly as in the case of the 
cestode which when cut in twain continues two 
separate and independent existences. William 
Sharp was such a literary cestode. Into this 
collected edition, we are told, are gathered all 
the writings of William Sharp published under 
his pseudonym “Fiona Macleod,’ which he 
cared to have preserved; writings “character- 
ized by the distinctive idiom he recognized to 
be the expression of one side of his very dual 
nature—of the spiritual, intuitive, subjective 
self as distinct from the mental, reasoning, ob- 
jective self.” 

Extraordinary, indeed, must have been the 
relations existing between Mrs. Sharp and the 
woman who in real life was her husband. She 
certainly entered into the soul life of her hus- 
band’s other self with exquisite sympathy. It 
was even suspected by some that Mrs. Sharp 
was Fiona Macleod. Her introduction dis- 
misses the supposition. Tho, she tells us, the 
Fiona Macleod phase belongs to the last twelve 
years of William Sharp’s life, the formative 
influences which prepared the way for it went 
back to childhood. Tho the “pains and penal- 
ties of impecuniosity” during his early strug- 


*THe WritIncs OF Fiona MACcLeEop. 
William Sharp. Duffield & Company. 


Edited by Mrs. 


MACLEOD 


gles in London tended temporarily to silence 
the intuitive subjective side of his nature in 
the necessary development of the more in- 
tellectual “William Sharp,” critic, biographer, 
essay and novel-writer, as well as poet—he 
never lost sight of his desire to give expres- 
sion to his other self. 


“William Sharp was born in 1855 of Scottish 
parents (he died at Maniace, Sicily, in 1905), 
was educated at the Academy and University of 
Glasgow, and spent much of his youth among 
the Gaelic-speaking fisherfolk and shepherds of 
the West Highlands. After a voyage to Aus- 
tralia for his health, he settled in London in 
1878 and strove to make for himself a place in 
the profession of literature. His friendships 
with Rossetti, Browning, Pater, Meredith were 
important factors in his development; later he 
came into valued personal touch with W. D. 
Howells, Richard Stoddart, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman and other English and American men 
of letters. 

“In 1886, not long after his marriage, he suf- 
fered a serious illness and a protracted convales- 
ence. During the enforced leisure he dreamed 
many dreams, saw visions, and remembered many 
things out of the past both personal and racial. 
He determined, should he recover, to bend every 
effort to ensure the necessary leisure wherein to 
write that which lay nearest his heart. Accord- 
ingly in 1889 he left London for a time. The 
first outcome of a wonderful winter and spring 
in Rome was a volume of verse, in unrhymed 
metre, ‘Sospiri di Roma,’ privately published in 
1891, and followed in 1893 by a volume of dra- 
matic interludes, ‘Vistas’; and, tho both are a 
blending of the two elements of the poet’s dual 
nature, they to some extent foreshadowed the 
special phase of work that followed. He was 
feeling his way, but did not find what he sought 
until he wrote ‘Pharais,’ the first of the series of 
books which he issued under the pseudonym of 
‘Fiona Macleod.’ ” 


In the sunshine and quiet of a little cottage 
in Sussex; in the delight in the “green life” 
about him; impelled by the stimulus of a fine 
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friendship, he had gone back to the influences 
of his early memories, and he began to give 
expression to his vision of the beauty of the 
world, of the meaning of life, of its joys and 
sorrows. The ultimate characteristic expres- 
sion of his “dream self” was due to the inspira- 
tion and incentive of the friend to whom he 
dedicated “Pharais.” It was, as he states in a 
letter to Mrs. Sharp, written in 1896, “To her 
I owe my development as ‘Fiona Macleod,’ 
tho, in a sense, of course, that began long be- 
fore I knew her, and indeed while I was a 
child,” and again, “Without her there never 
would have been any ‘Fiona Macleod.’” Who 
this mysterious friend was, we are not told. 
Mrs. Sharp’s lips, it seems, are sealed by an 
inviolable compact of secrecy. Like the “Mr. 
W. H.” of Shakespeare’s sonnets, “E. W. R.,” 
the Pharais of Fiona Macleod, may remain a 
perpetual literary riddle. The dedication itself 
gives no hint as to the identity of Fiona Mac- 
leod’s inspiration: 


“Tear friend,’ while you gratify me by your 
pleasure in this inscription, you modestly depre- 
cate the dedication to you of this story of alien 
life—of that unfamiliar island-life so alien in all 
ways from the life of cities, and, let me add, from 
that of the great mass of the nation to which, in 
the communal sense, we both belong. But in the 
Domhan-Toir of friendship there are resting- 
places where all barriers of race, training and 
circumstance fall away in dust. At one of these 
places of peace we met, a long while ago, and 
found that we loved the same things, and in the 
same way. You have been in the charmed West 
yourself; have seen the gloom and shine of the 
mountains that throw their shadow on the sea; 
have heard the wave whisper along that haunted 
shore which none loves save with passion, and 
none, loving, can bear to be long parted from. 
You, unlike to many who delight only in the 
magic of sunshine and cloud, love this dear land 
when the mists drive across the hillsides, and 
the brown torrents are in spate, and the rain and 
the black wind make a gloom upon every loch, 
and fill with the dusk of the storm every strath, 
and glen and corrie.” 


“Pharais” was followed in quick succession 
by “The Mountain Lovers,” “The Sin Eater,” 
“Green Fire,” “The Hills.of Dream,” “The 
Winged Destiny,” “The House of Usna,” “The 
Immortal Hour.” For twelve years the name 
of “Fiona Macleod” was one of the mysteries 
of contemporary literature. “Her” identity 
provoked discussion on both sides of the At- 
lantic. Conjecture at times touched closely 
upon the truth and threatened disclosure. But 
the secret was loyally guarded by the small 
circle of friends in whom William Sharp had 
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confided. “Fiona dies,” he was wont to say, 
“should her secret be found out.” These 
friends, Mrs. Sharp continues, sympathized 
with him and respected the author’s desire “to 
create for himself by means of a pseudonym, 
the necessary seclusion wherein to weave his 
dreams and visions into outward form; to 
write a series of Celtic poems, romances and 
essays different in character from the literary 
and critical work with which William Sharp 
had always approached his public. In a letter 
to an American friend written in 1893, before 
he had decided on the use of the pseudonym, 
he relates: “I am writing a strange Celtic tale 
called ‘Pharais,’ wherein the weird charm and 
terror of the night of tragic significance is 
brought home to the reader.” In 1895 he wrote 
to the same friend who had received a copy 
of the book, and who, remembering the state- 
ment, was puzzled by the name of the author: 
“Yes, ‘Pharais’ is mine. It is a book out of the 
core of my heart. It is the begin- 
ning of my true work. Only one or two know 
that I am Fiona Macleod.” 

His secret was carefully guarded, until he 
had passed from “the dream of Beauty to 
Beauty.” And even now that Mrs. Sharp has 
partially lifted the veil, the mystery of the true 
self of Fiona Macleod still persists unexplained 
—inexplicable, perhaps. 
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BOCCACCIO, 


CURRENT LITERATURE 
“THE GREATEST STORY TELLER OF 


THE WORLD” 


HE name Boccaccio means, for most of 
us, the “Decameron”; and the “De- 
cameron” means that bulky volume 
hidden away behind all others on the 

book-shelf, or sedately (and openly) read in 
Mr. Morley’s expurgated edition, which omits 
sixty of the one hundred tales therein. The 
“Decameron” is also connected in many minds 
with certain legal disputes between book-sell- 
ers and the “Watch and Ward Society” which 
ended in the books being kept (and sold) un- 
der lock and key. Of the man behind the book, 
Giovanni Boccaccio, the gentle Florentine, who 
lived and loved and wrote almost six centuries 
ago, we have known little or nothing. We are 
now, however, indebted to Edward Hutton, an 
English writer on Italian subjects, for an ex- 
haustive biography* which is neither an in- 
dictment nor an apology. 

“Hitherto,” says the London Literary World, 
“all that we have in English regarding the 
man whose work was a prime source and 
fountain-head for two of our greatest English 
classics, Chaucer and Shakespeare, is an in- 
adequate and not very trustworthy sketch by 
Mr. J. A. Symonds, and chance papers and 
allusions chiefly in connection with matters 
not directly bearing upon Boccaccio himself.” 
Mr. Hutton’s biography is a labor of love, 
and in it, for once, the life and work of 
Giovanni Boccaccio loom larger than the “De- 
cameron.” We see him in relation to the three 
compelling influences of his life—his love for 
Maria d’Aquino (the “Fiammetta” of his 
stories and sonnets), his friendship for Pe- 
trarch, and his championship of Dante. These 
three most ardent passions dominated Boccac- 
cio’s literary life. The early stories and most 
of his sonnets were written for Fiammetta, the 
Latin compilations for Petrarch, and under 
the spell of the “Divine Comedy” he became 
Dante’s first biographer and public expounder 
in the city of Florence. The “Decameron,” 
the most detached and impersonal of all Boc- 
caccio’s works, was the final product of his 
creative period. He began it, probably, in 
1348, in the black shadow of the Plague and 
Fiammetta’s death, writing, like Dante, in the 
language of Tuscany; and for a hundred years, 
says Mr. Hutton, Italian prose may be said to 
consist of the Decameron alone. 

Boccaccio, moreover, according to his Eng- 


*Grovannt Boccaccio. A Biographical Study. By Ed- 


ward Hutton. John Lane Company. 


lish biographer, gave to the modern world not 
only its greatest collection of short stories 
but the first psychological novel, his “Fiam- 
metta.” His Latin compilations were the text- 
books of the early Renaissance, he labored to 
secure the first translation of Homer, and “for 
the first time in modern literature, love, human 
love, is freely expressed in Boccaccio’s son- 
nets.” Mr. Hutton writes in his introduction: 


“Of the three great writers who open the lit- 
erature of the modern world, Dante, Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, it is perhaps the last who has 
the greatest significance in the history of culture, 
of civilization. Without the profound mysticism 
of Dante or the extraordinary sweetness and per- 
fection of Petrarch, he was more complete than 
either of them, full at once of laughter and hu- 
mility and love—that humanism which in him 
alone in his day was really a part of life. For 
him the center of things was not to be found in 
the next world but in this. To the ‘Divine Com- 
edy’ he seems to oppose the Human Comedy, the 
‘Decameron,’ in which he not only created for 
Italy a classic prose but gave the world an ever- 
living book full of men and women and the 
courtesy, generosity and humanity of life, which 
was to be one of the greater literary influences 
in Europe during some three hundred years.” 


Boccaccio, like Dante and Petrarch, was a 
Florentine, but it is doubtful if he was born 
in Italy. He inherited some property in the 
town of Certaldo, near Florence, lived there 
in his old age, and was buried by the river 
Elsa; frequently styling himself Giovanni de 
Certaldo, and writing in the epitaph for his 
tomb, “Patria Certaldum.” Yet, in the midst 
of much confusion concerning the facts of his 
life, Italian students are now generally of the 
opinion that Boccaccio was born in Paris, the 
illegitimate child of an unknown French moth- 
er and an Italian father—Boccaccio di Chel-. 
lino da Certaldo, commonly known as Boc- 
caccino, a Florentine banker and money- 
changer. The boy was brought up by his 
father, on whose marriage he was probably 
sent to Naples, there to study the paternal 
mysteries of banking and money-lending. 
“Against this mode of life,” writes Mr. Hut- 
ton, “he conceived then a most lively hatred, 
which was to increase rather than to diminish 
as he grew older. Such work, he assures us 
in his ‘Commentary’ on the ‘Divine Comedy,’ 
cannot be followed without sin. Great wealth, 
he tells us in the ‘Filocolo,’ prohibits or at 
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least spoils virtues: there is nothing better or 
more honest than to live in a moderate pov- 
erty; while in the ‘De Genealogiis Deorum’ 
he says poverty means tranquillity of soul: 
for riches are the enemy of quietness and a 
torment of the mind.” 

Boccaccio, later, was put to the study of 
Canon Law; but by the age of seventeen, it 
seems, he was a poet and in love with an 
illegitimate daughter of King Robert of Na- 
ples, Maria d’Aquino, the blonde Fiammetta 
of his sonnets and stories. There are critics 
who doubt the reality of Boccaccio’s love for 
Fiammetta, even as the love of Shakespeare 
for his “dark lady” is doubted. After con- 
sidering all the internal evidence of Boccac- 
cio’s writings, Mr. Hutton pronounces such 
heresy ridiculous—“the most ridiculous part 
of an absurd profession.” 

Mr. Hutton proceeds to picture the young 
Boccaccio, in love with love, and Fiammetta 
(“like Romeo, he had his Rosaline”; and she, 
only seventeen, having “already had time for 
more than one act of infidelity”!) dwelling 
luxuriously in the richest and most corrupt 
city of Italy. Those years of courtship, a 
brief union, and swift betrayal by Fiammetta 
for another lover, are all recorded, Mr. Hut- 
ton asserts, in the works of Boccaccio. “His 
earlier romances are without exception romans 
a clef,” he maintains. “Under a transparent 
veil of allegory he tells us eagerly, even pas- 
sionately, of himself, his love, his sufferings, 
his agony and delight. He, too, has confessed 
himself with the same intensity as St. Augus- 
tine; but we refuse to hear him. Over and 
over again he tells his story. One may follow 
it exactly from point to point, divide it into 
periods, name the beginning and the ending 
of his love, his enthusiasms, his youth and 
ripeness.” But not until grief and poverty— 
his desertion by Fiammetta and his father’s 
failure in business—had driven Boccaccio out 
of Naples and back to Florence, did he begin 
to write in earnest. During the next five years 
he either completed or produced all his early 
stories, perfecting himself at the same time 
in the Latin tongue and reading the literature 
of classic times. 

Fiammetta, being a fine lady, could read, it 
appears—at least she could read Ovid, the 
French romances, and Boccaccio’s love-letters. 
His first narrative, the “Filocolo,” was written 
at her request. “He collects in haste, and with- 
out much discernment,” says Mr. Hutton, “all 
sorts of episodes and adventures, and tells them, 
not without some confusion, solely to serve his 
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own ends, to express himself and his love.” 
The result is one of the most intolerably stupid 
of all his works. The “Filostrato,’ which Mr. 
Hutton next considers, was a happier pro- 
duction. It was written in verse and dedicated 
to Fiammetta. “You are gone suddenly to 
Samnium,” writes the lover, “and . . . I 
have sought in the old histories what person- 
age I might choose as messenger of my secret 
and unhappy love, and I have found Troilus, 
son of Priam, who loved Criseyde. His mis- 
eries are my history. I have sung them in 
light rhymes and in my own Tuscan, and so 
when you read the lamentations of Troilus 
and his sorrow at the departure of his love, 
you shall know my tears, my sighs, my agonies, 
and if I want the beauties and the charms of 
Criseyde you will know that I dream of 
yours.” Thus was born into the modern world 
the story of Troilus and Cressida. The 
“Teseide,” the story in verse of Palemon and 
Arcite, well known to us in Chaucer’s para- 
phrase, was also prefaced by a letter to Fiam- 
metta, written “while thinking of past joys in 
present misery.” A pastoral romance in prose, 
the “Ameto,” is, in Mr. Hutton’s opinion, a 
complete autobiography. Here, in this sensual 
pagan allegory, we may find, he thinks, all of 
Boccaccio’s youth. The “Ameto” is dedicated 
significantly, not to Fiammetta, but to a friend 
—his “only friend in time of trouble.’ But 
the “Amorosa Visione,” again, is dedicated in 
an acrostic quite unmistakably to Maria 
d’Aquino. Then in the “Fiammetta” occurs a 
complete reversal of his love story, the fair 
lady herself is betrayed and _ sorrowful, 
whether from revenge or a cunning attempt to 
mislead, who can tell? The “Fiammetta” is 
the last of Boccaccio’s stories directly con- 
cerned with his passion for Maria d’Aquino, 
says Mr. Hutton, and as a work of art it is 
the best. “In fact,” he continues, “in the 
‘Fiammetta’ we find many of the finest features 
of the ‘Decameron.’ It is the first novel of 
psychology ever written in Europe.” 

In the year 1348, the “Black Death” blighted 
Italy. Boccaccio’s description of its horrors, 
in the introduction to the ‘Decameron,’ is one 
of the most realistic in all literature. It seems 
certain that about this time Maria d’Aquino 
died in Naples. Nine at least of the many 
sonnets addressed to her by Boccaccio were 
written “in morte di Madonna Fiammetta.” 
That she was no symbol, no cold abstraction, 
no mere “literary exercise,” these sonnets 
alone would prove. “No one,” writes Mr. 
Hutton, “will to-day weep with Dante for 
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Beatrice, or with Petrarch for Madonna 
Laura, but these tears are our own.” And he 
quotes, amongst others, the sonnet addressed 
to Dante and translated into English by Ros- 
setti, which ends with the following lines: 


I know that where all joy doth most abound 
In the Third Heaven, my own Fiammetta sees 
The grief that I have borne since she is dead. 
O pray her (if mine image be not drown’d 
In Lethe) that her prayers may never cease 
Until I reach her and am comforted. 


We pass now to the second great passion of 
Boccaccio’s life, his twenty-five years’ friend- 
ship for Petrarch, a personal influence hardly 
less strong than his love for Maria d’Aquino, 
but far less happy in its effect on his writings. 
Petrarch, the pedant, worshipped Latin, and 
would not consider seriously as literature any 
works in the vulgar. He was slow to praise 
the “Divine Comedy,” and would only “run 
through” the “Decameron,” to quote his own 
words, “like a hurried traveller.’ Yet in these 
two books, as Mr. Hutton points out, “lay the 
destruction of the Middle Age and the tyranny 
of the Ecclesiastic. For with the rise of the 
vulgar rose Nationalism, which, with the in- 
vention of printing, eventually destroyed the 
real power of the Church. It was a question 
of knowledge, of education, of the power of 
development and life.” 

After the plague and the death of Fiam- 
metta, Boccaccio had finally settled in Flor- 
ence, where, under the provisions of his fath- 
er’s will, he inherited a small property and 
was appointed guardian of his step-brother, 
Jacopo. Henceforth, Florence was “his coun- 
try,’ and Boccaccio, one of her most loyal and 
honored citizens, acted on several difficult oc- 
casions as ambassador for the republic. Thus, 
in 1350, he first met Petrarch face to face, 
welcoming the exile in the name of their 
mother city. Later, he bore to Petrarch the 
offer of a chair in the new University of 
Florence, together with a repeal of the decree 
of banishment and a promise of the value in 
money of his father’s confiscated property. 
This “impudent” offer (possibly suggested by 
the devotion of Boccaccio) was not accepted 
by Petrarch, who, shortly after, took service 
with the hereditary enemies of his country, the 
Visconti. Florence, quick to retaliate, “re- 
pealed the repeal,” and kept the money. But 
no matter of politics, it seems, could break the 
bond, personal and literary, between Petrarch 
and Boccaccio. They were, says a contempor- 
ary Italian biographer, “one soul in two 


bodies.” Boccaccio, as was his nature, gave 
most in this friendship; yet Petrarch was not 
ungenerous; and we find the following quaint 
clause in his will: “To Messer Giovanni da 
Certaldo or Boccaccio I leave (and I am 
ashamed to leave such a little thing to such a 
great man) fifty gold florins of Florence to buy 
a winter gown for his studies and nocturnal 
meditations.” 

But these “studies” and “meditations,” so 
pleasing to Petrarch, were the death of Boc- 
caccio, the story-teller. “From a creative writ- 
er of splendid genius,” writes Hutton, “he 
gradually became a scholar of vast reading but 
of mediocre achievement. His learning, such 
as it was, became prodigious, immense, and, in 
a sense, universal, and little by little he seems 
to have gathered his notes into the volumes 
we know In all these works it must 
be admitted that we see Boccaccio as Pe- 
trarch’s disciple, a pupil who lagged very far 
behind his master.” He was all humility and 
adoration. Yet, Mr. Hutton continues, “as a 
creative artist, Boccaccio is the master of a 
world Petrarch could not enter.” 

Boccaccio, for almost the entire length of 
his literary life had been an eager student and 
defender of Dante. He labored persistently to 
win recognition of Dante’s greatness from his 
fellow citizens. With this end in view, the 
Life of Dante was probably written; and in 
1350 we find him visiting Beatrice, Dante’s 
daughter, who had sought refuge in a convent 
in Ravenna, bearing to her ten gold florins 
from the Or San Michele Society of Florence. 
Finally, when Boccaccio was old and infirm, 
he was appointed lecturer on Dante by the 
Commonwealth. On a Sunday, then, October 
23, 1373, Boccaccio had the triumph of deliv- 
ering his first public lecture on the “Divine 
Comedy” in the Church of St. Stefano della 
Badia; but he was unable to complete the 
year’s course. 

Boccaccio died in Certaldo, December 21, 
1375; and gradually all the work of his la- 
borious life has sunk into insignificance be- 
side the “Decameron,” that book which, to- 
gether with all the other “gay works” of his 
youth, he himself sought to destroy in a “con- 
verted” middle age. His English biographer 
does not hesitate to pronounce him the great- 
est story-teller in the world. For “by what 
other title,” he asks, “shall we greet the author 
of the ‘Decameron,’ who is as secure in his 
immortality and as great in his narrative 
power as the author of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
and infinitely greater in his humanism and in- 
fluence ?” 
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“THE IDEAL 


HERE has been much talk lately of 
“the waning power of the press,” of 
the lack of editorial ability, and of 
kindred topics, but somehow it does 
not carry conviction. The newspapers quite 
evidently are read to-day more widely than 
ever before and their quality is improving 
rather than deteriorating. What seems to be 
happening is that the press is undergoing fun- 
damental change, to meet new and changed 
conditions. This change may be regarded as 
desirable or undesirable, according to the point 
of view. One close observer, Erman J. Ridg- 
way, of Everybody's Magazine, emphatically 
approves of present tendencies. He thinks 
that “the ideal newspaper,” if it ever comes, 
will be a development along existing lines. 
The change that is taking place, according 
to Mr. Ridgway, is that the newspaper is pass- 
ing from the stage of personal control to that 
of impersonal news-service, and the great need 
of the day is not new Greeleys and Danas, but 
efficient and yet more efficient machinery for 
the gathering of news. As Mr. Ridgway 
sees it, the press is a sort of threshing ma- 
chine. “The field of the world’s activities,” 
he says (in the Atlanta Georgian), “is gleaned 
for news. Wheat and chaff alike are fed into 
the whirling cylinders. It is the thresher’s 
work to separate them—to separate chaff from 
wheat so thoroly that no one need make the 
mistake of trying to make bread out of chaff.” 
He continues: 


“I am persuaded that the ideal newspaper is 
an emotionless machine; that the function of this 
machine is solely to give the news; that it at- 
tains its maximum usefulness when every wheel 
in the gigantic machine runs smoothly, grinding 
out its daily grist of facts without emotion, dis- 
passionate, unswerving, relentless. Is that very 
different from your ideal of a great newspaper? 
Have you framed the picture of a mighty editor 
sweeping a vast horizon with piercing vision, 
looking down from a superior height upon the 
masses, hurling editorial thunderbolts among 
them every morning? Such a character belongs 
to the mythology of the fourth estate. The real 
editor of a modern newspaper is the working 
editor, who may never write a line of copy 
and who certainly never thunders unless his 
paper gets scooped by a rival. This editor’s job 
is to get the best story of the real news in the 
quickest time. Signed essays, special features, 
cartoons, all these lumped, have a very small 
part in making the influence of a newspaper, 
compared with prompt, accurate, brilliant hand- 
jing of news.” 


NEWSPAPER” 


Following the same line of reasoning, Mr. 
Ridgway argues that the function of the edi- 
torial is not to exploit individual opinions, nor 
to propound theories, nor to inculcate party 
loyalty, but to interpret news, “to line up to- 
day’s effects with yesterday’s causes.” On this 
point he writes further: 


“Editorials have not the influence they once 
had. Not because editors are not as sincere and 
able as were they of the old school, but because 
the audience has changed. And for this the 
newspapers themselves are largely responsible. 
Today the news is collected so rapidly and thoroly 
and presented so interestingly and ably that the 
average man knows more about his times and 
understands the significance of the news better 
than did the average editors of fifty years ago. 
The reader says to the editor: ‘If you know of 
any facts of an earlier day or in the experience 
of other peoples that will help us to interpret 
events from day to day, let us have them, As 
fer your theories, you are welcome to them. We 
have no time for them.’ And so it has come 
about that the personality of the editor is merged 
in the machine.” 


The criterion by which Mr. Ridgway would 
judge a newspaper may be summed up in one 
word: tone. It is like a piano, he says; one 
sort is better than another. It draws to itself, 
moreover, the people who belong to it. “It is 
a composite of the individualities of its read- 
ers. Because it is like you, you like it. You 
associate with the people who like what you 
like. All papers have the same news to work 
on. Your paper presents, plays up the news 
as you would if you were making the paper.” 
The argument proceeds: 


“The ideal newspaper is an emotionless ma- 
chine. The ideal is never the real. It is what 
we are working toward. I believe the men who 
run the threshing machines give more and more 
attention to keeping the chaff and cockle out of 
the wheat and less and less to the bakery end 
of the business. More and more they give us 
the facts, and let us do our own thinking. More 
and more they giye us the wheat, and let us bake 
our own bread.” 


The one thing, Mr. Ridgway urges, that 
newspaper owners should never be allowed to 
do is to tamper with the news. We do not, 
he remarks, always get all the news. “Some- 
times the man who runs the machine holds 
out some of the wheat for his own profit. The 
publisher soothes his conscience with the argu- 
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ment that it is his paper and he can do what 
he pleases with it. Sometimes, if telling the 
news straight would hurt his friends, he twists 
it to suit. Sometimes he does not tell it at 
all.” This must be stopped, because it means 
poisoning the wells of information at their 
very source. Mr. Ridgway concludes, opti- 
mistically : 


“Every year sees the press freer from partisan 
bias, every year sees a nearer approach to straight, 
accurate reporting of facts; every year brings 


closer the ideal press, emotionless, unpurchasable, 
dispassionate. 

“As we look over the world’s shoulder and 
catch its reflection in the great mirror, the press, 
we shall always see some wrinkles on its brow. 
To the immigrant and the untaught, the press 
must for a long time continue to be a blackboard, 
where the lesson is writ large for the sake of 
their small ability. To the educated and the 
thoughtful, the press must continue to be the 
great reservoir that collects the streams of facts 
from the rain of events and pours them down 
the irrigating ditches to our thirsty brains.” 





CAN THE LINE BE DRAWN BETWEEN PROPER 
AND IMPROPER FICTION? 


HE controversy that has been going on 
for several years both in Europe and 
this country regarding the objection- 
able and the unobjectionable in lit- 

erature is given new impetus by the fact that 
H. G. Wells’s latest novel has fallen under the 
ban of conservative criticism. “Ann Veronica” 
is branded as “poisonous” by the London Spec- 
tator, and is believed to have been one of the 
main causes leading to the recent publication 
of the manifesto of four English circulating 
libraries directed against “immoral or other- 
wise disagreeable literature.” Mr. Wells has 
explained the theme of his novel as follows, in 
a letter to The Spectator: 


“My book was written primarily to express the 
resentment and distress which many women feel 
nowadays at their unavoidable practical depend- 
ence upon some individual man, not of their de- 
liberate choice and full sympathy, with the nat- 
ural but perhaps anarchistic and antisocial idea 
that it is intolerable for a woman to have sexual 
relations with a man with whom she is not in 
love, and natural and desirable and admirable for 
her to want them, and still more so to want chil- 
dren by a man of her own selection. 

“Now these may be very shocking ideas in- 
deed, but it is not the first time that they have 
crept into literature, and I submit that a case can 
be made out for tolerating their discussion. The 
case lies in the fact that the opposite arrange- 
ment, by which a woman is subdued first to her 
father and then to a husband of his choice, is not 
in our present phase of civilization working satis- 
factorily. 


“T do not, of course, expect you to attach any 
great value to the distress, inconvenience and even 
misery that this inflicts upon many women, but I 
know your keen and vigorous patriotism, and it 
seems to me that you overlook the fact that in 
practice the arrangement you manifestly approve 


is not giving the modern State enough children 
or fine enough children for its needs. 

“Your ideals have had the fullest play in the 
United States among the once prolific population 
of English and Dutch descent. There, if any- 
where, the Christian ideal of marriage and 
woman’s purity as you conceive it has prevailed 
exclusively. So late as 1906 the Gorky incident 
in New York called attention to the continuing 
vigor of these conceptions, and yet that colonial 
strain has dwindled to a mere fraction of the 
population and still dwindles.” 


On this The Spectator commented: 


“We say he has written a book which glorifies 
incontinence and yielding to lustful impulse, if it 
is sufficiently strong; one book which is a nega- 
tion of the duty of self-control and a further book 
which treats of a squalid case of double adultery 
and faithlessness to his marriage obligations by a 
married man, aggravated by the heartless betrayal 
of his friend as an incident calling for no condem- 
nation by the girl lover of the man, by the author 
or by the reader. We add that such a book is 
poisonous and that its sentimental sophistries are 
calculated to have a corrupting effect on those 
who read it.” 


This verbal duel brings vividly to the fore 
two important questions that go to the very 
root of literary criticism, and that are likely 
to be debated for some time to come, namely, 
How far should an author be limited in his 
choice of subjects? and, Can a dividing line be 
drawn between the “proper” and the “im- 
proper” in fiction? 

The answers to these questions may be clas- 
sified, broadly, under the headings “authori- 
tarian” and “libertarian.” There are those 
who believe in publicly constituted censorship, 
and those who would leave the issues to the 
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free play of public opinion. Edmund Gosse, in 
a letter to the London Times, declares: 


“To no one do I yield in my desire that public 
reading should be clean, wholesome, and of good 
report. But I would far rather see a few idle and 
scandalous volumes enjoy an ephemeral existence 
than that the profession of literature should resign 
its ancient freedom. If the proposal of the Cir- 
culating Libraries’ Association is tamely accepted 
by the publishers, there must be an end to all 
liberty of publication. I will take leave to shelter 
myself behind the noble fervor of Milton, who, 
resisting what answered to the Circulating Li- 
braries’ Association of his time—namely, the 
Commissioners assembled in Star Chamber for 
the prevention of scandalous publications—replied, 
‘Suppose we could expel sin by this means; look, 
how much we thus expel of sin, so much we expel 
of virtue.’ ” 


Dr. William Barry, on the other hand, is 
a believer in censorship. He says: 


“My test I will put into three Latin words, and 
half a line from Ovid, ‘Materiam superabat opus,’ 
the execution must control and subdue utterly to 
itself the matter which is handled—control like a 
god, subdue like a spirit. There is a lascivious 
way of representing innocence; too many French 
writers have it, and some English. There is also 
a true human way of dealing with problems in 
their nature most perilous, yet so straight, refined, 
and full of consideration for the divine in man 
that it will pluck a heart of purity out of the fire. 
In this sense, the execution is everything. Homer 
sets a great example in Helen herself; Sophocles 
and Dante show what tragic writing may under- 
take without loss of spiritual quality; and has not 
Walter Scott ventured on making a dreadful 
theme the background of his ‘Antiquary,’ yet 
offended no one? Here is the touchstone, once 
more in George Eliot’s language, whether, namely, 
an artist is or is not engaged in ‘lowering the 
value of every inspiring fact and tradition so that 
it will command less and less of the spiritual 
products—the something besides bread by which 
man saves his soul alive.’ Does the author simply 
inflame instinct, or does he purify it by the trans- 
figuration of the mere animal to that better thing 
which shall be man hereafter by conquering in- 
stinct? On this central argument for selection 
and repression there is no difference between 
what religion teaches and what science prophesies. 
Novels that glorify freedom from law and the 
liberty of suicide are social dangers. It is their 
spirit even more than their crude and prurient 
details which is the head and front of their offend- 
ing. How they ought to be put down is no ques- 
tion of principle but only one of method. In a 
civilized Christian society books which undermine 
its moral foundations have not any valid claims 
to exist. They spread the plague; they should be 


stamped out like the yellow fever and the sleeping 
sickness.” 


The London Guardian, a church paper, takes 
much the same view: 


“It is well enough for our men of letters who 
claim to have received a message for their genera- 
tion that they shall not be compelled to write 
virginibus puerisque. But then they should not 
expect their books to be taken at the libraries 
which are meant to supply reading for the aver- 
age home. Strange as it may seem to these up- 
setting young gentlemen, there are plenty of edu- 
cated, intelligent, reflective persons who do not 
regard marriage as an open question, and, accord- 
ing to their temperament, are either bored or 
angered when they find themselves presented with 
a sex problem when they hoped for a quiet hour 
with a beguiling story. Moreover they are deter- 
mined not to have any more poisonous trash 
brought into their houses. 

“All this talk about freedom would have more 
meaning if some genuinely original thinker, how- 
ever iconoclastic, were to arise and challenge the 
established conventions. He would be given his 
hearing—even in the circulating libraries. We 
should all want to know what he had to say. Nor 
could we, if we desired, close the ears of our boys 
and girls to the teachings of a prophet, even 
though he were a false prophet. But these third- 
rate triflers, with their sniggering sophistries and 
tricked-out allurements, would receive little atten- 
tion did they not force themselves into company 
where they are not wanted. Their works will 
continue to be purchased by people who can en- 
dure the sort of literature they provide. There is 
nothing to prevent them from establishing a spe- 
cial library of objectionable books. As long as 
they keep just on the right side of the law nobody 
will interfere with them. But the question must 
be asked whether the law might not in some re- 
spects be strengthened. ‘The liberty of unlicensed 
printing’ is admirable as a general maxim; but 
we cannot allow it to be stretched to a point 
at which it becomes an outrage upon common 
decency.” 


It needs to be pointed out, however, in con- 
nection with this and similar discussions, that 
the greatest writers are often the very ones 
most open to attacks on moral grounds. Bal- 
zac and Turgenieff, for instance, have con- 
stantly been the objects of just such criticism 
as that leveled against Mr. Wells by The 
Spectciar. The story of how Gustave Flaubert 
was persecuted for writing “Madame Bovary” 
is well known. George Meredith’s “Richard 
Feverel,” published in 1859, was regarded as 
objectionable by the Mudie’s library of his day. 
“T find,” wrote the novelist, “I have offended 
Mudie and the British Matron. He will not, 
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or haply dare not, put me in his catalogue. 
Because of the immoralities I depict! O cant- 
ing age! I predict a deluge.” Thomas Hardy’s 
“Tess” and “Jude the Obscure” were also con- 
demned. Are all such books, it is asked, to be 
abandoned because they deal with ‘“question- 
able” subjects? 

The inquiry has only to be formulated to 
reveal the one-sidedness of what has been 
called the “authoritarian” attitude. The final 
test of a novel’s greatness, it is clear, lies not 
in its degree of conformity with accepted 
moral standards, but in its value as a human 
document and in its artistic workmanship. Its 
fate, moreover, is likely to be settled by the 
verdict of criticism and of popular judgment, 
rather than of boards of censorship. Mr. 
Simon Brentano, of the well-known Brentano 
publishing house and book-store, took unas- 
sailable ground when he said recently, in 
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the New York Times Saturday Review: 


“The solution of this whole question of the ob- 
jectionable and the unobjectionable in literature 
is, of course, an extremely difficult and oftentimes 
an arbitrary one. The censor of literature, if he 
consults his own taste merely, is apt to be narrow 
in his decisions. The best test of a book, if it 
comes from another country, is to determine 
whether the critics of the latter have accorded it 
a legitimate place in the national literature. I 
don’t mean that we should listen to the criticism 
that is ephemeral in its nature, the snap judgment 
of an irresponsible writer; but we should heed the 
opinion that is formed by scholarly minds whose 
view of literature is not a contracted one. The 
uncosmopolitan reader might place Ibsen, or 
Swinburne, for instance, in the category of ob- 
jectionable writers. But the dicta of the best 
critics, and, more than all, the final verdict of the 
general public, has been rendered without any 
shadow of doubt in these as in most cases.” 





THE DISILLUSIONMENT 


HERE are all my illusions facing me 

—on faded yellow paper. I feel 

my face tingle as I study some of 

them.” So Lafcadio Hearn wrote 

to his friend, Prof. Basil Hall Chamberlain, 

expressing vividly one of the deep and recur- 

ring moods in his temperament. He was ever 

a poet of disillusion. The dreams he pur- 
sued danced ahead, like will-o’-the-wisps. 

The first of his dreams was of art, and 
found expression in masterly translations of 
Maupassant, Loti and Théophile Gautier. The 
second dream was of wondrous isles under 
tropical skies, and led him to Grand Isle and 
Martinique. The third and greatest vision was 
of a mysterious Orient from which he was to 
gather, like priceless pearls, the secrets of life 
itself. All three of his quests led to—dis- 
illusion. 

His sense of unfulfilment he records in the 
delicate and fascinating letters to Chamber- 
lain, lately published for the first time in The 
Atlantic Monthly. He devotes himself iargely 
to a discussion of Japan, and he aimost in- 
variably ends in a negative and pessimistic 
spirit. “This Orient,” he declares, in one 
place, “knows not our deeper pains, nor can it 
ever rise to our larger joys; but it has its 
pains. Its life is not so sunny as might be 
fancied from its happy aspect. Under the 
smile of its toiling millions there is suffering 
bravely hidden and unselfishly borne; and a 
lower intellectual range is counterbalanced by 


OF LAFCADIO HEARN 


a childish sensitiveness, to make the suffering 
balance evenly in the eternal order of things.” 
Therefore, he says, he loves the people for 
some qualities, but detests “with unspeakable 
detestation the frank selfishness, the apathetic 
vanity, the shallow vulgar scepticism of the 
New Japan, the New Japan that prates its 
contempt about Tempo times, and ridicules the 
dear old men of the pre-Meiji era, and that 
never smiles, having a heart as hollow and bit- 
ter as a dried lemon.” 

“T want sensations,” he writes, in another 
letter, “but out of Japanese life I fear no 
strong sensation will ever come again to me.” 
Then he adds: 


“What an education the Orient is! How it 
opens a man’s eyes and mind about his own 
country, about conventionalisms of a hundred 
sorts——about false ideals and idealisms,—about 
ethical questions. But it is a bitter life. I am 
ashamed to say, I feel worn out. ‘Ancestral habit 
and impulse are too strong in me. I never un- 
derstood how profoundly a man can be isolated 
even in the midst of an amiable population. I 
get letters from relations in England that make 
my soul turn, not sky blue, but indigo. I must 
be able to travel again some day, to alternate 
Oriental life with something else.” 


In a mood of reaction, May 25, 1894, he 
writes: 


“é 


, Today I spent an hour in reading 
over part of the notes taken on my first arrival, 
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and during the first six months of 1890. Result, 
I asked myself: ‘How came you to go mad?— 
absolutely mad?’ It was the same kind of mad- 
ness as the first love of a boy. 

“I find I described horrible places as gardens 
of paradise, and horrid people as angels and 
divinities, How happy I must have been with- 
out knowing it! There are all my illusions fac- 
ing me,—on faded yellow paper. I feel my face 
tingle as I study some of them. Happily I had 
the judgment not to print many lines from them. 

“But—I ask myself—am I the only fool in the 
world? Or was | a fool at all? Or is everybody, 
however wise, at first deluded more or less by 
unfamiliar conditions when these are agreeable, 
the idea always being the son of the wish? 

“Perhaps I was right in one way. For that 
moment Japan was really for me what I thought 
it. To the child, the world is blue and green; 
to the old man, grey—both are right.” 


What is there, after all, he asks, to love in 
Japan “except what is passing away”? 


“There are fairer lands and skies;—there is a 
larger—a vastly larger life—as much larger as 
Sirius is larger than the moon. The charm was 
the charm of nature in human nature and in hu- 
man art,—simplicity—mutual kindness,—child- 
faith,—gentleness,—politeness. These are evap- 
orating more rapidly than ether from an uncorked 
bottle. And then what will there be but mem- 
ories? The one tolerably good thing yet is the 
cottony softness of all this life,—the let-alone 
spirit of it—for even hates work with smiles and 
pretty words. This is good—altho it means the 
absence of large feelings, sympathies, compre- 
hensions. As the stronger the light, the blacker 
the shadow it casts, so are our highest feelings 
offset by evil ones of startling power. One does 
not meet these in Japan. But how long will this 
condition last. The bonds are only now being 
cast off ;—the cage doors opened. By and by the 
games will begin—circenses.” 


The conclusion is abrupt and startling: 


“The finale of my long correspondence with you 
on Japanese character is frankly this (I know it 
is unjust; I know it is small. But I suppose it 
is natural,—and I am not superior to nature,— 
besides I see no reason why I should not be in 
all things frank with you) :— 

“IT hate and detest the Japanese. 

“IT refused even to attend a banquet given by 
a European merchant the other day because there 
were Japanese present. I wish to make no more 
Japanese acquaintances. I shall never again be 
interested in any Japanese of the educated gen- 
eration. I shall never even receive any of my 
former pupils. I simply abominate the Japanese. 

“There’s a nice confession for the author of 
‘Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan’ to make. But re- 
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member—the book was finished a long time ago; 
and the illusion had not worn off. 1 should not 
like now to trust myself to say what I think of 
the Japanese in their relation to us. I fear the 
missionaries are right who declare them without 
honor, without gratitude, and without brains. 

“D——n the Japanese! 

“Excepting, of course, the women of Japan 
who are—well, who are not Japanese. They re- 
main angels. Sufficient for this day is the evil 
thereof.” 


The publication of such letters as these may 
seem unfair to the genius of Hearn. They 
represent moods of depression. Yet they have 
their own value, and may help, as Elizabeth 
Bisland suggests, to call the attention of read- 
ers to his serious studies. “One of the inti- 
mate charms of letters,” Miss Bisland main- 
tains, in a preface, “lies in their freedom from 
any ‘body of doctrine.’” She continues: 


“Through all the more formal literature a man 
may create runs instinctively, and of necessity, a 
thread of consistency. Having maintained a cer- 
tain thesis, a consciousness of once having as- 
sumed an attitude constrains the omission of any 
expression of a contradiction of it. Yet the very 
act of announcing and defending a position ex- 
hausts the impulse momentarily, and a reaction 
inevitably ensues. In the selections here made 
from Lafcadio Hearn’s Japanese letters this ap- 
parent inconsistency is frankly displayed. Hav- 
ing written two volumes of his first impressions 
and delights in the land of his adoption, one sees 
him stretch himself after the long, cramping task, 
and exclaim with whimsical heartiness, ‘D——n 
the Japanese!’ 

“How little he ever anticipated publicity for 
these frank outpourings of his feelings and 
thoughts is proved by just such outbursts. And, 
no doubt for that very reason, it has been through 
these fluent, unbridled expressions of the muta- 
bilities of his moods that he has found so much 
wider and more appreciative an audience than 
he was able to reach in his lifetime. Those who 
have come to know the richly human nature of 
the man have turned with new appetite to his 
serious, purposeful works.” 


A writer in America declares: 


“We do not say Hearn was a hypocrite. He 
was merely an artist, whose search for beauty 
went astray for lack of compass and sextant. 
Whilst he was writing he believed everything, 
no matter how remote from his saner convictions, 
that he put down on paper. That is a character- 
istic of the literary temperament allowed to run 
wild. In undress he is not nearly so 
positive, nor does he put on so many fine airs, as 
when on the stage. No great writer is a hero 
to his private correspondent.” 





Recent Poetry 








EEP-SEATED indeed must be the in- 
D stinct to speak in numbers. There 
is truly something wonderful in the 
persistence of poetry. No other art 
offers so little reward. Against none other 
has so much ridicule been directed. Yet there 
are always poets, and at the present time, re- 
marks a writer in The Nineteenth Century, 
poetry flourishes with a stronger life than that 
of the kindred art of prose. We seem to be 
in a period which can show, like that which 
followed the death of Shakespeare, a great 
variety of genuine and delightful work—a 
period which will always be grateful to the 
makers of anthologies. “Setting aside Mr. 
Yeats, Mr. Stephen Phillips, Mr. Watson, and, 
in a different kind, Mr. Kipling—about whom 
there would be general consent that each has 
produced not merely stray excellence but a 
considerable body of verse to which no future 
generation of verse-lovers will be indifferent 
—it would be easy to reel off a dozen names, 
each of them standing for a group of poems, 
lesser or greater, which scores and even hun- 
dreds of readers have by heart.” 

We would have no difficulty in adding an 
equal number of American names to the galaxy 
of singers. There are times, indeed, when we 
wish that our poets would be less prolific. 
We have looked over various new volumes 
of verse this month, however, without discov- 
ering much that is more than banal; fortun- 
ately, our search of the magazines for poetry 
has been more successful. In “Hylas,” by 
Edwin Preston Dargan (Richard G. Badger), 
and in Lyman Whitney Allen’s “The Triumph 
of Love” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), we find here 
and there a felicitous line, but hardly a single 
poem sufficiently striking to compel quotation. 
Mr. Noguchi, the Japanese poet, has published 
another booklet of dainty conceits, but our in- 
terest in his art is more esoteric than vital. 
We have looked with equal care over the 
poems by their majesties, the Emperor and 
the Empress of Japan, printed in the Inde- 
pendent, but we cannot, by any stretch of im- 
agination, detect more than a slight appeal to 
Occidental ears in these presumably repre- 
sentative specimens of Japanese art. For the 
sake of curiosity, however, we reprint two 
brief lyrics from the pen of Her Majesty 
Haruko, Empress of Japan, in the original 
language, with the English translation: 


TWO LYRICS 
By Her Majesty Haruko, EMPRESS OF JAPAN 


I 


Minato bune 
Ikari wo aguru 

Koe no uchi 
Namiji shiramite 
Yo wa ake ni keri. 


In the small hours ere dawn, 

When all is dark and rocks nor islets show 

To guide the steersman, lo! the noisy crew 

Of mariners, with many a yo-heave-ho and shout 

Raise up the anchor. Ere the echoing strains 

Have ceased, the day breaks on the whitening 
waves, 

And all the course lies clearly to be seen. 


II 
Omo koto 
Aru ga ue ni mo 
Kasanarinu 
Ika ri ka semashi 
Kokoro hitotsu wo. 


So much to think of! And so many cares 
Come piling in upon me, one by one! 
How can my one poor heart suffice for all. 


In “Reveries and Other Poems” (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), by Gottfried Hult, the re- 
flective note strongly preponderates over the 
lyric. Mr. Hult is not a flaming meteor in our 
poetic skies, but the light he bears is at least 
kindly and steady: 


LUCIFER 
By Gortrriep Hutt 


Daily I see pass by on tireless feet 

The punctual lighter of lamps: unerring he, 

As fine bloom-culling instinct in a bee, 

To find his goal, hurrying from street to street; 
Nor recks he that the lagging sun’s retreat 
Westward still hints not the great final red; 
Nor heeds how pale what present light is shed, 
But torch in hand kindles his round complete. 
When spectral day doth yield to utter night, 
Each seed of fire, each palpitant graft of flame, 
Grows, towers, and silvers to a beacon light: 
Whether Life wester soon or tarry long, 

Down the wide avenues of spirit fame 

Trim thou the wicks and light the lamps of Song. 


There is a eertain magic in the follewing 
poem : 
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THE NIGHT EXPRESS 
By GottFriep HuLt 


It comes at nightfall, serpentine and lithe, 
Descried afar; and stings with headlight fangs 
The unsuspecting dark, whose shadows writhe 
Quivering as if griped with mortal pangs. 


Uncoiling from a town’s incipient sleep, 

It shoots into the night with dragon thunder: 
Plains totter; ebon hills that stand like sheep, 
Huddled in fright, make haste to spring asunder. 


Sometimes when on my dormitory panes 
Cloud-alien lightnings from its furnace flare, 
I see the land one mass of wriggling trains, 
And fury-like the globe with snaky hair ; 


And quail amid the universal hiss, 

Till, gazing up toward reappearing skies, 

I think how some far-off Metropolis 

Will charm these pythons with her morning eyes. 


We are somewhat disappointed in Bliss 
Carman’s latest collection, “The Rough Rider 
and Other Poems” (Mitchell Kennerley). 


“Separate, yet linked together by a continuous 
principle” (we are told) “they deal with the 
strong men of America, with the things that 
their strength has done, and with the things 


” 


that have given them strength.” They are un- 
doubtedly poems with a purpose; but we sus- 
pect, in some cases, that a too important pur- 
pose in the author’s mind has been to adapt 
himself to the editorial requirements of 
Collier’s Weekly. There is a ruggedness that 
appeals in the following poem: 


THE PURITAN CAPTAIN 
By Briss CARMAN 


“T did not break Charles Stuart, to let the godless 
rule. 

I did not raise up Cromwell, to tolerate the fool. 

And I who fronted Andros the tyrant in Cornhill 

And sent him back to cover, am with my people 
still. 

Long, long I fought and suffered the blight of 
heinous things,— 

The insolence of priesthoods, the arrogance of 
kings. 

Against uncurbed oppression I drove with pike 
and sword; 

And in the cry for justice I knew my spirit’s 
Lord. 


“T did not stop to quibble upon the path I chose. 

When came the need for freedom, in freedom’s 
name I rose, 

To champion ideals that save the world today. 

Tho men account me nothing, my strength shall 
be their stay. 
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But while among my people, made strong in 
peace, I find 

Those things for which I battled, clean life and 
open mind, 

I miss the one fine treasure for which the heathen 
strove, 

The light of happy faces made luminous with 
love. 


“For I who fought so fiercely in my relentless 
youth 

For righteousness of conduct, have come to know 
this truth: 

Ye cannot free man’s spirit and leave his senses 
bound, 

Nor leave unused in heaven the joyance of the 
ground. 

Ye shall forego not, therefore, the magic of the 
spring, 

Nor miss one pang of rapture the pagan year can 
bring; 

But build the fairer wisdom that shall emerge at 
length 

Into immortal manhood, whose joy shall be its 
strength. 


“Strive on; still waits perfection; the good fight 
is not done, 
Tho we have stretched 
setting sun. 
Mistake not great possessions nor might of hand 
and brain 

For hostages of gladness; seek first the surer 
gain,— 

The lightsome heart and sweetness that to the 
spring belong, 

The shine on dappled waters that move both deep 
and strong.” 

I glanced round as he pointed to where the river 
shone, 

And when I turned to question him further, he 
was gone. 


our borders into the 


Our poets are awakening to the mechanical 
possibilities of the twentieth century. Mr. 
Francis Medhurst eloquently sings the aero- 
plane in Harper’s Weekly: 


THE AEROPLANE 
By Francis Mepuurst 


My sinews are supple as steel, 
A motor athrob is my heart. 

I thrill to its beating, I feel 
The lift of the air as I start. 

With a swirl and a rush I upwheel 
To stab the steep sky like a dart. 


For speed and for strength am I made 
Yet fragile and frail is my form; 

My framework is buttressed and stayed 
To shoulder the stress of the storm. 

I war with the winds unafraid, 
Afloat over perils aswarm. 


, 
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Swift soaring I tower and stoop, 
I hang like a haggard at view; 

A touch, and, my planes will adroop, 
I fall as a bolt from the blue. 
swerve on a sudden, I swoop 
And slide up the airways anew. 


meet the uprush of the breeze, 

The shock of the surges unseen; 

bow to invisible seas 

That shatter their surf on my screen. 
ride on the gale at my ease 

The earth and the heaven between. 


swim in a tropical clime, 

My sails in the sunlight ablaze. 

mount till the white-fingered rime 

Envelops my stanchions and stays. 
I juggle with space and with time, 

I mingle the nights with the days. 


I climb for a glimpse of the dawn, 
I hold back the sunset at will. 
A star ’mid the stars I am borne, 
I hunt the moon over the hill. 
At even, at midnight, at morn 
I float and I flutter my fill. 


These things are all mine to enjoy, 
Not mine is the praise or the plan. 

The strength of the winds I employ, 
My flight is a continent’s span, 

Yet I am but a weapon, a toy. 
My maker and master is man. 


Behold! I am born of his brain, 
His thought is the father of me. 
Tho Daedalus labored in vain 
And Icarus plunged to the sea, 
To man came the vision again, 
The dream that was greater than he. 


Compact of this dream-stuff am I, 
Its visible flower and fruit. 
I have opened the way of the sky, 
I have wedded the bird with the brute. 
And ye, who must dream till ye die, 
What now will ye hold in pursuit? 


With the wings of a dove ye have flown, 
Ye were neither to hold nor to bind. 

The road of the hawk ye have known, 
With a bit have ye bridled the wind, 


Ye have made the cloud-kingdom your own. 


What conquest is now in your mind? 


Ye have smitten the void with your fans, 
Ye have climbed with the skies for your 
stair. 
Ye have winnowed with vigorous vans 
The wind-bitten wastes of the air. 
What great new adventure is man’s? 


What next will he dream of and dare? 


Ah, what? If his body be frail, 
His wit and his will are divine. 

To heights upon heights he shall sail, 
His star all the stars shall outshine. 

Yet shall none of his conquests prevail 
To match with the marvel of mine. 


England has recently discovered a young 
American poet, Ezra Pound. He is a young 
Philadelphian, twenty-four years of age, and 
the author of several small books of verse. 
Punch has said of our young compatriot that 
“he has succeeded, where all others have failed, 
in evolving a blend of the imagery of the 
unfettered West, the vocabulary of London 
streets, the sinister abandon of Borgiac Italy.” 
His verse, we are told, is the most remark- 
able thing in poetry since Robert Browning. 
One of Mr. Pound’s best known poems, “Bal- 
lad of the Goodly Fere,” purports to be a 
speech made by Simon Zelotes, one of the 
least among the apostles, after the crucifixion. 
Fere is an old Saxon word meaning “mate” 
or “companion.” We reprint the ballad and 
share in considerable degree the enthusiasm 
of our English contemporary. The poem cer- 
tainly strikes a new and robust note, tho it 


may shock some of our more devout readers: 


BALLAD OF THE GOODLY FERE 
By Ezra Pounp 


Ha’ we lost the goodliest fere o’ all, 
For the priests and the gallows tree? 
Aye lover he was of brawny men, 
O’ ships and the open sea. 


When they came wi’ a host to take “Our Man” 
His smile was good to see— 

“First let these go,” quo’ the Goodly Fere, 
“Or I'll see ye damned,” says he. 


Ay, he sent us through the crossed high spears, 
And the scorn o’ his laugh rang free— 

“Why took ye not me when I walked about 
Alone in the town?” says he. 


O, we drank his hale in the good red wine 
When we last made company— 

No capon priest was the Goodly Fere, 
But a man o’ men was he. 


I ha’ seen him drive a hundred men 
Wi’ a bundle o’ cords swung free, 
That they took the high and holy house 

For their pawn and treasury. 


They’ll no’ get him in a book, I think, 
Tho’ they write it cunningly— 

No mouse o’ the scrolls was our Goodly Fere, 
But aye loved the open sea. 
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If they think they ha’ snared our Goodly Fere, 
They are fools to the last degree— 

“Tl go to the feast,” quo’ our Goodly Fere, 
“Tho’ I go to the gallows tree!” 


“Ye ha’ seen me heal the lame and blind, 
And awake the dead,” says he; 

“Ye shall see one thing to master all— 
How a brave man dies on the tree.” 


A son of God was the Goodly Fere, 
That bade us his brothers be— 

I ha’ seen him cowe a thousand men, 
I ha’ seen him upon the tree. 


He cried no cry when they drav’ the nails, 
And -the blood gushed hot and free— 
The hounds of the crimson sky gave tangue, 

But never a cry cried he. 


I ha’ seen him cowe a thousand men 
On the hills 0’ Galilee— 

They whined as he walked out calm between 
Wi’ his eyes like the gray o’ the sea. 


Like the sea that broke no voyaging, 
With the winds unleashed and free— 

Like the sea that he cowed at Genseret, 
Wi’ twey words spoke suddenly. 


A master of men was the Goodly Fere, 
A mate o’ the winds and the sea; 

If they think they ha’ slain our Goodly Fere, 
They are fools eternally, 

I ha’ seen him eat of the honey comb 
Sin’ they nailed him to the tree. 


The following poem, subtle, but daring, is 
also to our liking: 


HISTRION 
By Ezra Pounp 


“No man has dared to write this thing as yet, 
And yet I know how that the souls of men great 
At times pass through us, 

And we are melted into them, and are not 

Save reflections of their souls. 

Thus am I Dante for a space and am 

One Francois Villon, ballad-lord and thief, 

Or am such holy ones I may not write, 

Lest blasphemy be writ against my name; 

This for an instant and the flame is gone. 


’Tis as in midmost us there glows a sphere 
Translucent, molten gold, that is the ‘I,’ 

And into this some form projects itself. 
Christus, or John, or eke the Florentine, 
And as the clear space is not if a form’s 
Imposed thereon, 

So cease we from all being for the time, 
And these, the Masters of the Soul, live on!” 


If England has discovered a living Amer- 
ican lyrist, Paul Elmer More, in accordance 
with the traditions of the Evening Post, has 
unearthed one that is dead. We are asked 
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to pause awhile and listen to the melancholy 
note of Louisa Shore, whose poems were 
published over ten years ago by John Lane, 
with a memoir by her sister. Her poetic art 
seems to be epitomized in her plea for those 
who, in Thomas Hood’s phrase, will know “no 
resurrection in the minds of men.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE FUTURE 
By Lousia SHORE 


Vain broken promise of unfinished lives! 

From your untimely ashes what survives? 

Who shall fulfil your unlived half of life? 

Who win the crown of your unfoughten strife? 

Yet, long-lost sister! can a soul like thine 

Drop from the march of Nature’s foremost line 

So early, so unmissed? Can all her pride 

In that rich promise be so cast aside? 

Oh, long-lost brother! Shall the myriad years 

Make plain to man this mystery of tears? 

Shall light come ever to this blind sad Earth 

That knows not what is death nor what is birth? 

It will, but not to me. Earth yet shall know, 

By a new light, the secret of her past, 

Shall ask no more, “Why do I suffer so?” 

But smile in one great harmony at last. 

And we, with faith in what we shall not see, 

May call the dead whose tomb is in our heart, 

To rise and take their own unconscious part 

Of service in the glory that shall be. 

For, could we link their memories to the chain 

Of souls whose lights in long procession move 

From Past to Future, so might yearning love 

Behold their buried beauty live again, 

To glide with solemn purifying glow 

Along the endless way the ages go; 

Might joy o’er something added—casting in 

Such jewels—to the world’s great treasure heap; 

And here and there some living souls might win 

To reverent fellowship with the souls that sleep. 

Oh, perfect Race to be! Oh, perfect Time! 

Maturity of Earth’s unhappy youth! 

Race whose undazzled eyes shall see the truth, 

Made wise by all the errors of your prime! 

Oh, Bliss and Beauty of the ideal Day! 

Forget not, when your march has reached its goal, 

The rich and reckless waste of heart and soul 

You left so far behind you on your way! 

Forget not, Earth, when thou shalt stretch thy 
hands 

In blessing o’er thy happy sons and daughters, 

And lift in triumph thy maternal head, 

Circling the sun with music from all lands, 

In anthems like the noise of many waters— 

Forget not, Earth, thy disappointed Dead! 

Forget not, Earth, thy disinherited! 

Forget not the forgotten! Keep a strain 

Of divine sorrow in sweet undertone 

For all the dead who lived and died in vain! 

Imperial Future, when in countless train 

The generations lead thee to thy throne, 

Forget not the Forgotten and Unknown! 
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Michael Monahan’s prose possesses poignant 
and unforgettable charm. The following poem, 
taken from Papyrus, shows him as a poet of 
grace and distinction. These verses were sug- 
gested by the recent discovery of the supposed 
site of Horace’s Sabine farm: 


THE SABINE FARM 
By MicHAEL MoNAHAN 
Non omnis moriar 


So, Horace, they have found the spot, 
Your hoc erat in votis, 
Where, by the Muses unforgot, 
You spurned proud Roma’s notice; 
Content to work your vein benign, 
To have enough and spare it, 
A crust of bread, a cup of wine, 
And Cynara to share it. 


Here, with your vines and bleating flock 
By friendly Faunus tended, 

Your Sabine aging in the crock, 
Your days from ill defended,— 

What happy care to weave the line 
That ever fresh delights us, 

Long after Rome has ceased to shine 
And History affrights us! 


Here oft you sought with genial care 
To mix your toil with pleasure, 

And bade the faithful or the fair 
To tread life’s gayer measure. 

O nights for friendship or for song 
Or graceful follies chosen !— 

With Varus none could be too long, 
With Barine none frozen! 


Here Venus came, her black-eyed boy, 
And Mercury, oft bidden, 

With smiling youth and careless Joy, 
To make a feast unchidden. 

And graver gods looked jocund on, 
Nor recked lest mortals see ’em— 

Alack for those fair revels gone, 
Noctes coenaque deum! 


So when the blushing Autumn fell 
And all the hills were golden, 

And Bacchus walked the happy dell, 
By your clear eyes beholden,— 

Euvoe!—what joy your bosom smote 
To mark the smiling plenty !— 

’Twas then you sent that little note 
And Tyndar came not lente. 


Thrice happy bard! who chose of life 
And love the portion better, 
Who shunned the frowning rock of strife, 
Nor long wore passion’s fetter: 
Tho Chloe might assume the prude, 
And Lydia might tease you, 
Phyllis was neither coy nor rude, 
And Glycera could please you. 
‘eee & @ 
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Horace! forgive this idle strain 

From one who long hath owned thee 
Chief minstrel of the lyric vein, 

And his best hours hath loaned thee. 
What armor for the breast like thine, 

When cares crowd fast and faster? 
What roses in thy festive line 

When joy again is master! 


And this I know—the far world o’er 
One pulse of love is fleeting, 

And men look to Italia’s shore, 
The pleasant tale repeating :— 

His little house!—his Sabine farm !— 
The hillside and the river !— 

There beat his kindly heart and warm: 
There died—to live forever! 


The last poem of the late John B. Tabb 
bears a gruesome title. We are informed in 
a footnote by the editor of the Cosmopolitan 
that Father Tabb considered it “the best work 
he had done”: 


THE VAMPIRE MOON 
By Joun B. Tass 


The vital vapors to absorb, 
The Moon, with famished face, 
Suspends her lean, malignant orb 
Above a dying face. 


I watch her like a folded flower 
As silently expand; 

The pulses waning hour by hour, 
And heavier the hand. 


Till she hath brimmed her cup, and I 
An empty chalice hold; 

My heart in agony as dry; 
In wintriness, as cold. 


The following poem (from Scribner's) pre- 
sents Percy MacKaye in a novel and delectable 
mood : 


FROM AN AUTOMOBILE 
By Percy MacKayve 


Fluid the world flowed under us: the hills, 
Billow on billow of umbrageous green, 
Heaved us, aghast, to fresh horizons, seen 

One rapturous instant, blind with flash of rills 

And silver rising storms and dewy stills 
Of dripping boulders, then the dim ravine 
Drowned us again in leafage, whose serene 

Coverts grew loud with our tumultuous wills. 


Then all of nature’s old amazement seemed 
Sudden to ask us: “Is this also Man? 
This plunging, volant land-amphibian— 
What Plato mused and Paracelsus dreamed? 
Reply!” And piercing us with ancient scan, 
The shrill primeval hawk gazed down and 
screamed. 
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E HAVE received two startling 
philosophical novels, one by Arnold 
Bennett, the other by the irrepres- 
sible Gilbert Chesterton. Both writ- 
ers plunge boldly into things human and di- 
vine. Mr. Bennett’s extraordinary story is a 
serious inquiry into 
THE GLIMPSE—AN the meaning of our 
ADVENTURE OF THESOUL existence. “The 
Glimpse,” asserts 
the New York Tribune, is unmistakably the 
work of the same hand that wrote “The Old 
Wives’ Tale”; and it is a book to take seri- 
ously. “Thought and technical power have 
gone to the making of it; also something of 
that poignant feeling for human life which 
left so deep an impression in last summer’s 
novel. It is a little difficult to say whether 
it should be described as an artistic tour de 
force or as a thoroughly sincere record of an 
emotional reverie. In any case it remains a 
work of exceptional interest.” 

The supposititious author of the book, Mor- 
rice, is an egotistical man of forty, a his- 
torian of music, cultured, prosperous and 
famous. He has found happiness in love, but 
when the tale unfolds, we find that disillusion- 
ment has cast its somber shadow upon his life. 
He discovers that his feelings for his adored 
wife are no longer inspiring. His wife, too, 
is being estranged from him, and when he 
discovers her infidelity he is taken with a 
seizure of angina pectoris and apparently dies. 
His wife and servants close his eyes with 
pennies—or rather with a penny and a half 
crown. Then the wife drinks oxalic acid 
in the adjoining bathroom. The egotist, unable 
to penetrate the closed door with his astral 
body, journeys through heaven and hell, 
glimpses the divine viewpoint, and an hour 
later or so, opens his closed eyes upon an al- 
tered world. 


“It was the birth of matter that I had been 
watching. The curve of evolution shot more 
boldly upward. With a sigh of supreme 
transport I began to yield up my melting in- 
dividuality in exchange for the final self knowl- 
edge in which resides the clue to the enigma. I 
throbbed to the prime pulsations of timeless ex- 
istence. I saw. I became. The pulsations re- 
solved themselves with mysterious and formid- 


*Tue GiimpsE—AN ADVENTURE OF THE SOUL. 


By Ar- 
nold Bennett. D. Appleton & Company. 


able portent into the vast reiterated summoning 
of a titanic gong that announced the unimagined.” 


An unknown and irresistible force, however, 
drives him back through all space and aeons 
of time. He sights the Albert Memorial, which 
he detested. Before he died he had invariably 
gone a roundabout way in order to avoid it. 
The clock strikes eleven; the penny and the 
half crown fall to the floor. He opens his 
eyes. “Let me tell you you’ve had a darned 
near shave,” remarks the doctor. 


“A darned near shave! For him my adventure 
was to be summed up as a darned near shave. 
All those wonders, miracles, ecstasies, revealings, 
terrors—unique and unutterable—were a darned 
near shave. I have seen the infinite, I had 
traveled through millions of years and come back 
through millions of years. I had had knowledge 
of myself. I was made sacred to myself and set 
apart, every human being was made sacred to me 
and set apart—and it was a darned near shave.” 


The dead wife, the friend who betrayed 
him, the man who, like Lazarus, has returned 
from the dead, takes them all into his heart. 
Yes, to them he is the same man as before. 
The shift of emphasis is so slight that no one 
notices it; they like him better without know- 
ing why. The stupendous adventure is ap- 
proached, in the opinion of the Tribune re- 
viewer, into beautiful tact, and the sequel is, 
if anything more judiciously developed. “In 
spite of an inevitable scepticism,” concludes 
the writer, “we are constrained to admit as 
we relinquish the book that it has been made, 
in some curious fashion, ‘all of a piece,’ that 
it has as plausible a unity as imagination, deep 
feeling and adroit craftsmanship could give it. 
It is a singular book, placing in a new light 
a talent which we knew to be versatile, but 
from which we had hardly expected quite such 
a gift.” 

In Mrs. Peattie’s opinion, the author has at- 
tempted the impossible and achieved, natur- 
ally, only a partial success. Heaven and hell, 
she insists in the Chicago Tribune, being re- 
mote, mystical, and in Mr. Bennett’s cosmos, 
indistinguishable, are hardly within the nov- 
elist’s province. 


“Life, not speculation, is his field. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s theories of the world beyond are interesting, 
particularly his clever analysis of ideal love, his 
curiously detailed description of a bookman’s para- 
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dise, and his somewhat incoherent but very sug- 
gestive account of ‘the dawn of the divine.” But 
we frankly confess that early in this stage of 
the tale we looked ahead, determined to get back 
to the real world or stop reading. And, en- 
couraged by the very mundane conversation of 
the final chapters, we perserved to the really won- 


derful conclusion. It matters nothing how the 
hero achieved understanding and sympathy; or, 
rather, Mr. Bennett’s allegorical account of his 
change of heart is of small importance. What 
he has achieved is a marvelous picture of the re- 
sult, which we are content to accept as somehow 
brought about by a tragic crisis.” 





GAIN Mr. Chesterton has succeeded in 
A puzzling his critics. Some, it seems, 
find themselves utterly unable to sift 
the meaning from his wildly extrava- 
gant latest venture in symbolical fiction.* 
“Shall we take Mr. Chesterton seriously?” the 
Boston Transcript doubtfully 
THEBALLAND asks itself. “Shall we listen 
THECROsS to him as a voice crying in 
the wilderness? Or shall we 
not? Shall we look upon him as a jester wear- 
ing the cap and bells? Or shall we not? At 
one moment we think of him as a preacher, at 
the next as a clown, and again as both in one.” 
There is always, the writer admits, his origin- 
ality; but we are never sure as to whether it 
is an originality that means anything except 
to himself. 


“He is a man of vigorous thoughts and viva- 
cious words, but more than once we are compelled 
to think that he is writing for the mere sake 
of writing, and not because he has something to 
say. To put the matter more bluntly, he seems 
altogether too frequently to be writing nothing 
but twaddle. —— 

“Mr. Chesterton doubtless knows why he wrote 
this story. To many, even to the many who seek 
every word he writes, his purpose will probably 
be inexplicable. He has, however, never been 
averse to writing upon theological problems, and 
with his customary irresponsibility, he here flings 
his gauntlet into the arena of never ending re- 
ligious battle. But being a many-sided man he 
fights on more than one side of a many-sided 
contest, leaving us here, as always, in extreme 
doubt over his own inmost convictions and his 
own solution of an impenetrable mystery.” 


Compared with Mr. Chesterton’s previous 
philosophical romance, “The Man Who Was 
Thursday,” his present book seems simplicity 
itself. Both books proceed with breathless in- 
terest from adventure to adventure, near the 
line where reason borders on insanity, but 
while in the former book we are left in a 
hopeless tangle with regard to the author’s 
philosophic intention, the meaning of the latter 
—with all respect to our Boston contemporary 
—becomes clear enough as we reach the end. 


*Tue BALL AND THE Cross. By Gilbert Chesterton. John 
Lane Company. 


The cross is the symbol of Christianity, the ball 
represents to Mr. Chesterton the smug self sat- 
isfaction of science. The protagonists of the 
novel are human and superhuman. The super- 
human forces are embodied in Dr. Lucifer, 
with his array of science, and in a mystic 
Bulgarian monk. The human heroes are two 
Scots, a bigoted Highland youth, Evan Mac 
Ian, and Turnbull, editor of The Atheist. Mac 
Ian is the first person to resent with holy 
anger the blasphemies of the editor. When 
he casually reads the latter’s assertion that 
the purity of the Virgin Mary is contradicted 
in a Mesopotamian myth, he smashes the 
atheist’s shop window. Thus the great duel is 
started—for these two men are the only per- 
sons in England to whom the existence or 
non-existence of the deity is a question of 
real and momentous importance. They realize 
the symbolic significance of their quarrel; 
they realize also that one of them must die 
for his belief. In vain they now seek in Eng- 
land for a secluded spot where they can fight 
their duel. Their purpose is crossed by the 
most ludicrous incidents; the police, the press, 
the entire British isles are united in crushing 
the two Scots, to whom religion is a serious 
and vital problem. At last they land in a 
beautiful garden, where they encounter a re- 
spectable old gentleman whom they take to be 
the proprietor. They explain their differences 
to him, whereupon the latter is highly amused. 
“In my garden! In my presence!” he cries, 
choking with laughter, “whether there is a 
God! Why, how small the world is! I can 
settle the whole matter. Why, I am God!” 
“You are what?” exclaims Turnbull. “Why 
God, of course,” was the reply. “How funny 
it is, to think that you have tumbled over a 
garden wall and fallen exactly onto the right 
person! You might have gone floundering 
about in all sorts of churches and chapels and 
colleges and schools of philosophy looking for 
some evidence of the existence of God. Why, 
there is no evidence, except seeing him. And 
now you've seen him. You’ve seen him dance.” 

Needless to say, they have strayed into the 
lunatic asylum. They find it, however, diffi- 
cult to escape from there. The two men have 
learned to love and respect each other, but 
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they are still intent upon their duel. They 
discover that their “case” has already been 
analyzed by the alienists. In due time they 
encounter all their friends, in fact every person 
they have met in the course of their thrilling 
escapades, in the asylum. For it seems their 
exploit has so stirred the religious conscience 
of England that the scientists have adopted 
the expedient of simply denying their ex- 
istence, and of confining anyone who claimed 
to have seen them as a dangerous lunatic. 
The novel ends with the reconciliation of both 
adversaries. The asylum is destroyed by fire, 
and in the ruin Evan observes two shining 
things that had survived the catastrophe, “his 
sword and Turnbuil’s fallen haphazard in the 
pattern of a cross.” While Mr. Chesterton’s 
novel may be described as a potent, if para- 
doxical, protest against rationalism, the moral 
seems to be that the valiant pursuit of truth 
is of more importance than the truth itself. 

Mr. Chesterton, remarks the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald, has taken all the social and re- 
ligious theories with which he has ever played, 
twisting them together and evolving an unex- 
pected hypothesis. 


“He, again, clarifies his mental atmosphere by 
literary production. (Was it not Emerson who 
said that we do not talk to say what we think, 
but to find out what we think?) Whenever this 
literary jester has a new idea he turns it inside 
out in print in order to learn all about it. By 
writing ‘Heretics,’ for instance, he discovered that 
he really had leanings toward orthodoxy. The 
materialization of ‘Orthodoxy’ taught him not to 
be too sure in this connection. His spirit- 
ual route has been something like that which 
took Sir Oliver Lodge from the realm of pu 
religion to that of pure science and back again 
only characteristically reversed.” 


The writer seems to doubt Mr. Chesterton’s 
sincerity. To find Mr. Chesterton insincere, 
remarks Mr. Francis Hackett, in the Chicago 
Evening Post, is of course inevitable, if you 
take him literally. “But then think how 
abominably insincere, how hollow and mock- 
ing, is the story of the snark in the light of 
natural history. It may be alleged that Ches- 
terton is not really a Carroll, is merely a 
Walter D. Long or some other kind of nature 
faker. But even Long would divert you if you 
knew he was diverting himself. And the glory 
of G. K. Chesterton is that when he is pre- 
posterous he is obviously carried away by his 
own exuberance or he is transparently fooling.” 


“It is true that he is utterly unreliable in argu- 
ment. He is so keen to get a solution that 
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he cheats at every turn the way an old lady 
cheats who wants to win at solitaire. He loves a 
debate the way shipmates love a bet, and if he 
cannot have a serious debate he’ll have a silly 
one. Furthermore, as he argues on paper and 
argues to convince, he can no more refrain from 
misrepresenting an adversary than a curio dealer 
can refrain from overcharging. These foibles 
which I ascribe to Mr. Chesterton would be very 
irritating if ‘The Ball and the Cross’ were to be 
accepted as gospel truth under pain of death. 
But as a matter of fact ‘The Ball and the Cross’ 
is not the basis for settled conviction any more 
than the deck of a racing yacht is the place for 
settled habitation. It is enough that it is tonic, 
Chestertonic, and only the very serious critic will 
object to the devious manner in which Mr. Ches- 
terton sometimes arrives at his ends.” 


It is perfectly clear, Mr. Hackett goes on 
to say, that no one who is not at bottom 
vitally interested in the problems of faith and 
reason will be bothered reading this story. 
“For while Mr. Chesterton has immense fun 
with his two Scottish gentlemen, and describes 
their adventures in a spirit incomparably gay 
and romantic, it is still true that the daylight 
has an unfortunate tendency to shine through 
the characters when the novelist allows the 
philosopher his turn at the crank.” 


“But granted a real interest in belief and un- 
belief, as exemplified in these two beings, and 
‘The Ball and the Cross’ becomes pastime of the 
most exhilarating and exciting kind. Not for a 
second does one flag in the footsteps of Mac Ian 
and Turnbull. Not even when they land in a 
lunatic asylum is one dismayed. Tho they em- 
body Idea and nothing else, these two creatures 
are splendidly personal and only a reviewer who 
is absurd enough to expect orthodox fiction from 
the preacher of orthodoxy will feel the irreality 
of the entire performance. . . . 

“In its completest aspect ‘The Ball and the 
Cross’ is, naturally, Mr. Chesterton’s final vindi- 
cation of the Church, he having much to learn 
about the Church. But it is also another state- 
ment of the insufficiency, in his view, of the Rea- 
sonable Life. Man cannot live by reason alone. 
His splendid deeds are often irrational deeds. 
These are the latest words of G. K. C., and to 
them may be added his belief that without strug- 
gle there can be no happiness, and no Romance 
without valor.” 


Mr. Chesterton, remarks the Chicago Trib- 
une, has brought to the defense of spiritual 
honesty and the advocacy of formulated be- 
lief, his riotous humor. “If he has, since his 
conversion to Catholicism, elected to unite him- 
self with ‘The white chivalry—the companions 
of Christ,’ he has done so as never man did 
before.” 
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We know very little about the author of this tale further than his name, which is Roger 
Régis, and his nationality, which is French. But—to borrow from the vocabulary of a boarding 
school for girls—we simply adore his story, there is such tenderness of tone, such rich humor in 


the situations, such a delightful finale. 


T WAS seven o’clock, and the sun was slow- 
| ly setting above the roofs of the Latin 
Quarter, hanging golden and purple cur- 
tains over all the windows of the garrets. 

Bell after bell, far and near, rang seven o'clock. 

Just at that moment M. Antoine Parigot opened 
his window, and, with his watering-pot in hand, 
began to water his geraniums. To this poetic 
work he brought a scrupulous care, a conscien- 
tiousness, a serious attention, worthy of the grav- 
est responsibilities. Ever since he was eighteen 
years old—and he was now forty—he had been 
the bookkeeper of M. Martin, the druggist of 
Rue de 1|’Ecole-de-Médecine; and the painstak- 
ing devotion with which he added up the columns 
in his employer’s books extended to the simplest 
acts of his private life. 

“Good evening, M. ‘Antoine!” said a voice. 

At a neighboring window a young girl was also 
watering her geraniums. M. Parigot, very bash- 
ful in spite of his age, murmured: 

“Good evening, Mile. Jeanne! We have had 
very fine weather today.” 

“It is going to last. My barometer says so!” 

“So much the better!” 

“It must be very pleasant for you, now that 
you are not obliged to go to your desk any more!” 

“Still, I went there today, Mlle. Jeanne.” 

“Is it possible?” 

“It was necessary, in order to wind up the 
month. But I shall not go back there tomorrow. 
That is all over now.” 

“You have had great luck!” 

Oh, yes, M. Parigot had indeed had great 
luck! 
whom he had never known, and he had come 
Alone 


and an orphan, he had become very rich. Rich 


He had just become the heir of an uncle 
into possession of a magnificent fortune. 


and free! The drops of water as they rolled 
upon the geraniums reminded him of pieces of 


silver. Yes indeed, he was in great luck. 


The translation is made by Edward Tuckerman Mason. 


M. Parigot said good night to his pretty neigh- 
bor, turned back into his room, and sat down 
in front of his table to think matters over. 

How did he mean to live? What was he going 
to do with all this money? It was not enough 
to have given M. Martin his resignation as book- 
keeper. Now that he was independent hence- 
forth, he must find. pleasant ways of spending 
his time; he must realize some of his many 
dreams. Tied to his desk, he had daily gone 
back and forth between his home and his office. 
With figures still dancing in his head he watered 
his geraniums every evening, went to dinner, 
And that was his whole 


But now this placid, monotonous existence, 


came back to sleep. 
life. 
useful and austere, was suddenly turned upside 
down by the death of a man quite indifferent to 
him. M. Parigot was no longer a bookkeeper. 
He could do just as he pleased and forget M. 
Martin’s debits and credits. 

Yet, in spite of himself, M. Parigot’s thoughts 
returned to his glass cage, his big books, his 
lustrine cuffs. He saw again the jars of leeches 
near his pen-rack and the phials, retorts, boxes of 
confectionery, and all the other trumpery which 
he had been accustomed to arrange every morn- 
ing. And all at once, as he thought of the sul- 
phur which came from Italy, the rhubarb from 
Turkey, and the many other things which are 
sent to us from abroad, he was seized by a strong 
desire to travel in foreign lands. To travel! To 
get free from all the old habits! 
streets, to ride on new cars, to pass through 
unknown places, to look at strange faces! Above 
This would be charming 


To see new 


all, to spend money! 
for an old bookkeeper, and all the more delight- 
ful because M. Parigot had never quitted his 
own quarter, and because, like many another 
good Parisian, he only knew his Paris by hear- 
say. 

He now recalled that 


once upon a_ time 
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he had crossed the bridges, reached the right 
bank of the Seine, and gone on as far as the 
Place de !’Etoile. 
rainy Sunday in autumn. 


But it was on a cold, sullen, 
When he reached 
home again he found that he had taken cold, 
and, in consequence, he was confined to his 
room for two days. From that experience he 
had cherished a certain vague dislike of all for- 
eign places. Now, however, all this was changed. 

Still, M. Parigot, in his usual way, put on his 
old hat and went out to the restaurant where 
he was wont to eat a frugal dinner. Some of 
his table companions who were already at the 
restaurant were much surprised that he was 
late. As soon as they learned the state of the 
case they exclaimed: 

“And so you have the luck to be able to 
travel !” 

“Yes; but where do you advise me to go first?” 
asked the former bookkeeper, with some hesita- 
tion. 

“Greece!” said one. “Antiquity, marble god- 
desses, bandits!” 

“America!” said another. “Chicago! Pigs! 
Niagara!” 

“Japan!” cried a third. 


“Mousmes! Buddhas! 


Fans!” 

Greece, Japan, America! 
meant to see all these famous lands, and many 
others besides. But where was he to begin? 
That was the perplexing question. Then M. 
Parigot had an inspiration and cried: “First of 


Yes, he certainly 


all I will visit Paris!” 

“Good morning, M. Antoine!” said Mlle. 
Jeanne the next day. “I see that you have not 
watered your geraniums.” 


“I have not time, Mlle. Jeanne. I am just 


starting upon a long journey.” 

“Oh, what are you telling me!” 

“It is just as I tell you—a long journey! Good 
bye, Mlle. Jeanne!” 

And the young girl, seeing that he was quite 


in earnest, replied: 
“A happy voyage to you then, M. Antoine!” 
All unconscious of his pretty neighbor’s smile, 
oblivious of the poor geraniums which seemed to 
stretch their crimson blossoms toward the water- 
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ing-pot, unheeding all those remembrances of 
his past life which cried to him to stay, M. Pari- 
got, cane in hand, went lightly down the five 
flights of stairs, humming a song, and started 
out to discover Paris. 

He reached the Boulevard Saint Germain and 
followed it to the Palais-Bourbon. On his way 
the cars, the carriages, the motor cars, all fright- 
ened him. He shunned them as if they were 
terrible monsters. At last the Place de la Con- 
corde opened yawningly in front of him and im- 
pressed him as a boundless desert. He trembled. 

“Without advice or guide, without help and 
all alone,” he said to himself, “I shall never 
Paris is far too vast and 
What will become 


succeed as a traveler! 
dangerous, too mysterious! 
of me?” 

Luckily, he remembered that he had somewhere 
heard of agencies for foreign travel which un- 
dertook to pilot tourists through the shoals and 
reefs of the capital, “Why should I not apply to 
one of them?” he thought. And he at once set 
himself to find the manager of the famous house 
Cocorico and Co. 

“Sir,” he said, “I want to visit Paris, which 
I do not know. Can you include me in one of 
these groups which your guides conduct through 
the museums and other places of interest?” 

“You live here in Paris, sir?” 

“Certainly, since my infancy.” 

“Ah! Then the thing is impracticable. We con- 
duct in this way only persons coming from Eng- 
land upon boats and trains specially organized 
by our agency.” 

“That is very discouraging to me!” 

“The matter might be arranged if you are 
so bent upon visiting Paris under our care.” 

“How, sir, if you please?” 

“The only way for you to do would be to go 
to London and there enter yourself for one of 
our excursions, and then travel with the tourists 
coming to France from that city.” 

M. Parigot, having fully set his mind upon a 
Must 
he not learn to consent to all kinds of sacrifices 
in order to satisfy his curiosity? He accepted 


long journey, did not offer any objection, 


the proposition. 

He did not lose a moment but hastened to the 
railway station to learn when he could start. 
He found that there was a train for Calais a 
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few hours later. All was going well! But when 
one travels in this way it will never do to look 
like an ordinary Parisian; and so M. Parigot 
betook himself to an English shop, where he 
bought a suit of striped clothes, a cap with long 
ear-laps, tan-colored shoes and woolen stockings. 
The result was good enough; but he wanted to 
improve it still further; and so, to complete his 
outfit, he bought a pipe, a pair of gold spectacles, 
a camera and a Baedeker guide-book. He was 
determined that there should be no mistake about 
the affair! At last, having procured an enormous 
trunk, which he kept empty, as he had nothing 
to put into it, he hailed a cab and went to the 
railway station, where he learned that he had 
still an hour to wait before the train started. 
He quickly made up his mind what to do. He 
went to a bar-room, where a white waistcoated 
bar-tender mixed him a cocktail potent enough 
to overcome ten porters. 

After each of these startling climaxes M. Pari- 
got felt that he was becoming more and more 
British. For a trifling consideration he would 
have spoken English—tho he had never learned 
it. Finally, with a heavy head, confused, tired, 
flurried, he hurriedly bought a ticket, registered 
his luggage, and sank down in a compartment, 
where he fell sound asleep as soon as the train 
started. 

The hours passed on, and at last the guard 
called: “Calais!” and was forced to shake M. 
Parigot quite roughly in order to wake him. 
More and more flurried and bewildered, he hur- 
ried to the boat. It was night and nothing could 
be seen. The water was very rough, and the 
unhappy M. Parigot, during the whole passage, 
buffeted about the boat by the rolling of the 
ship, looked like an old bundle of soiled clothes 
fit only to be kicked out of the way. M. Pari- 
got, more sick than it is possible to imagine, real- 
ly thought that he was going to die. Oh, travel- 
ing is a delightful thing! He no longer took 
note of anything. He was almost unconscious, 
and when anybody questioned him, he invariably 
replied: “I want to go back to Paris!” 

But as his ticket was for London, the officials 
insisted upon sending him on to the English 
capital. He gave himself up to his sad fate, 
and as soon as he set his foot upon the wharf 
in London he hastened to the office of the agency. 
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“Sir,“ he exclaimed, “I want to go back to 
Paris!” 

“That is easily done, sir. There is a train 
for Dover in half an hour, and you have only 
to get on board of it.” 

The return trip was even more distressing. He 
saw nothing, heard nothing, understood nothing. 
Between two heavy sighs he murmured: “Oh, 
when shall I see once more my dear Rue Mon- 
sieur-le-Prince !” 

That was his only aim, his one idea. 
now given up all desire for a roving life. 
home to his old street, to see again his room, 
his little window and his geraniums—these were 


He had 
To go 


the only things which seemed of the least im- 
portance to his simple, homesick mind. Ah, 
what a wretched mistake he had made in wanting 
to travel! Fortune is a very fine thing, but it 
cannot give one sea-legs and a taste for ad- 
ventures! Why had that unknown uncle of his 
made him his heir? He had never done that 
uncle an ill turn. Jokes of this kind ought not 
to be permitted! 

But, after all, the worst things sometimes turn 
out to be the best. M. Antoine Parigot saw 
again his beloved Rue Monsieur-le-Prince. Again 
he heard the steps of the old staircases creaking 
With a trembling hand 
he put his key into the lock. His room seemed 


under his returning feet. 


to be waiting, calling for him. He went in 
and ran to the window. There were his gerani- 
ums, fainting from thirst, sadly hanging down 
their heads. Then, without waiting to change 
his striped clothes or even to lay down his Baede- 
ker and his camera, he watered the thirsty 
flowers. 

“Oh, you there, M. Antoine?” exclaimed his 
pretty neighbor, who was leaning out of her 
window, watching him. “Is your long journey 
over ?” 

“Heaven be praised, yes. I will never again 
try to visit Paris! It is too hard and perilous.” 

“But, then, what are you going to do with 
your fortune?” 

“I mean to share it with some woman who 
may not think me too disagreeable.” 

And as Mlle. Jeanne blushed, M. Parigot, hav- 
ing at least come back from his wanderings a 
bolder man, concluded, smilingly: 

“Come over here and help me to water my 
geraniums!” 
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“READY FOR ANYTHING” 


Brown as a cigar, in the pink of condition, evely satisfied with his expedition and the 13,000 specimens se- 
e 


cured by it, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt emerged from the jungle last month, “ready for anything” as he laughingly 
remarked. One thing, however, the correspondents found out at once he was not ready for—to talk politics, either 
American or European. This photograph was made at Nairobi. during the African expedition. 





